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BY THE REV. JOHN MITFORD, B. i. 

VICAR OF BBNHALL, 

AND RBCTOR OF WESTON ST« FBTCR. 

Deem not inelegapt his Mmd^ wbo loves 

'Mid the rude Ckrmueks ci Eider Time 

A while to sojourn ; and, 'Wi^ fabled rkpme. 

In these late days^ again in fancy roves 

Through moated Hcdls, and Fields, and ancient 

. Groves, 
Beneath whose shade our Fathers^ in their prime^ 
Have sate ;— -but now corroding age and crime 
Have left but what their ancient glory proves. 
Yet come :— -and 'mid these mouldering Relics trace 
The pensive shadows of departed^ years ; 
Mark, how again, with renovated grace. 
Its front the long-forgotten Mansion rears ; 
And all, upstarting in its wonted place. 
As touch'd by some enchanter's wand, appears. 
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An ordinary sonq or ballad, that is the delight 
of the common people, cannot fail to please aU such 
readers as are not unqualified for the entertainmeni 
by their affectation or ignorance ; and the reason is 
plain, because the same paintings of nature, which 
^< recommend it to the most ordinary reader, wiU ap^ 
** pear beautiful to the most refined. 

'^ / took a particular delight in hearing the sonqs 
^^ and FABLES that are come from father to son, and 
'' are most in vogue among the common people : for 
'^ it is impossible that any thing should be universally 
*' tasted and approved of by a multitude, which hath 
*' not in it some peculiar aptness to please and gratify 
^^ the mind of man,** spectator, no, 70. 



THE PREFACE. 



an Counly Readers are here present- 
ed with gome select specimens of 
their native Bards, and provincial 
Rhymers. 

_}aciouB pages of the County His' 
toiian, gays the ingenious Editor of the " Northern 
" Garlands," are too ezdusively engrossed by topo- 
graphical surveys, genealogical tables, statistical 
numbers, or agricultural refinements ; the humble 
and amueing village strains, founded upon the 
sc[uabbles of a wake; tales of untrue love; super- 
stitious rumors ; or miraculous traditions of the 
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hamlet ; are very slightly regarded, if not glanced 
over unnoted. A county garland is one of those 
minor publications scwcely considered worthy the 
attention of a county editor ; and from the motley 
basket of an itinerary mendicant, the reader is alone 
supplied with such an entertainment. To glean for 
EACH COUNTY its appropriate Ballads mi^ht, there- 
fore, be an acceptable ta&. If they neither vied 
for adventures with the deeds of chivaliy, nor 
eclipsed the gallant knight and oourtily dune in 
marvellous amours ; yet their characteristics would 
be a just and faithftil representation of domestic 
manners and provincial customs ; they would exhi- 
bit nature wimout the foil of art ; and " the short 
*' and simple annals" of the rustic woiild often be 
found preserved in the ditty, which *' at her wheel 
'* the village-maiden sings." It may be easy to 
jumble together a parcel of Songs, of all dates, and 
upon all subjects, indiscriminately, and from their 
historical allusions, or novelty of romantic incident, 
excite and partly gratify curiosity ; but this medley 
must fail to convey an equal intenest with the re- 
cord of some domestic tale, founded upon the at- 
tractive scenes of youth ; when, however rude the 
combination of language and numbers, our partia- 
lity may be said to ^^ grow with our growth." To 
the mind that has once imbibed an hereditary love 
of rural haunts, fancy, amid the vicissitudes of life, 
the toil of worldly pursuits, or the visitation of 
foreign climes, .can mock the lapse of time, and, 
like the wandering Swiss^ still fondly picture home, 
and dwell with enthusiastic delight on native 
strains. 

The English have always been a great Ballad- 
nation, and once abounded with various Songs of 
Trades, and numerous Songs -for the People. The 
Ballad, says Aikin in his " JBssay on Ballads and 
" Pastoral Songs," may be considered as the native 
species of poetry in tins country. It very exactly 
answers th^ idea formerly giv^n of original poetry, 
being the rude, uncultivated verse in which the 
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popular taie of the times wastvoorded. Aa xmr an- 
cestors partook of the fierce^ wariHLe oihai»otar of 
the northern nations^ liie subjects of their PO^tzT 
would chiefly consist of the martial exploits of then* 
heroeSy and the milttary events of nationid history, 
deqply tinctured with that passdon for the marvel** 
loas, and that superstitious credulity^ which always 
attends a state of ignorance and barbarism. Many 
of the ancient Ballads have been transmitted to the 
present times^ and in them the character of the na- 
tion displays itself in striking colors. The boast- 
ful history of her victories^ the prowess of her 
favorite kings and captains, and the wonderful ad- 
ventures of the legendary saint and knight-errant, 
are the topics of the rough rhyme and unadorned 
narration, which was ever the delight of the vulgar, 
and is now an object of curiosity to the antiquary, 
and man of taste. In later times, these pieces 
consisted of the village tale, the dialo^e of rustic 
courtship, the description of natural objects, and 
the inciaents of rural life. Their language is the 
language of nature, simple and unadorned; their 
story is not the wild offspring of fancy, but the 
ptobalile adventure of the cottage, and tlieir senti- 
ments are the unstudied expressions of passions and 
emotions, common to all mankind. The old Song 
of " Chevy Chase" was long the favorite Ballad of 
the common people ; and Ben Jonson used to say, 
tiiat he had rather have been the author of it than 
of aU his works. Sir Philip Sidney, in his '* Dis- 
^' course of Poetry," speaks of it in the following 
words : I never heard the old Song of Piercy and 
Douglas, that I found not my heart more moved 
than with a trumpet ; and yet it is sung by some 
blind crowder with no rougher voice than rude stile ; 
which being so evil apparelled in the dust and cob- 
web of that uncivil age, wliat would it work trim- 
med in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar ? The 
celebrated Author of tlie " Task" was strongly at* 
tached to this stile of composition, and in one of 
his '^ Letters" says, that it is a species jo£ poeti^ 
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peculiar to this coiintiy^ equally adapted to the 
drollest or the most tragical subjects. Simplicit j 
and ease are its peculiar characteristics. Our fore^ 
fathers excelled in it^ but we modems have lost the 
art It is observed^ that we have few good English 
Odes : but to make amends we have many excel- 
lent Ballads^ not inferior^ perhaps^ in true poetical 
merit to some of the very best Odes that the Greek 
or Latin languages have to boast of. 

" These venerable, ancient song-en diters 
" Soar'd many a pitch above our niodern writers ; 
" With rough, majestic force they moved the heart, 
" And strength and nature made amends for art." 



Ballads are described by Puttenham^ a Critic in 
the reign of Elizabeth^ as small and popular Songs, 
sung by those Cantabanqui upon benches and bar* 
rels heads, where they have no other audience than 
boys or country fellows that pass by them in the 
streets; or else by blind harpers, or suchlike tavern- 
minstrels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat. Such 
were these ^' Reliques of ancient English Poetry," 
•avs D'lsraeli, in his " Curiosities of Literature," 
which are more precious to us than they were to our 
ancestors ; strangers as we have become to their 
pure pastoral feelings, and more eccentric habits of 
life. They form the Collections of Percy and Rit- 
son. But the latter poetical antiquary tells us that 
few are older than the reign of James the 1st. The 
more ancient Songs of the People perished by hav- 
ing been printed in single sheets, and their humble 
purchasers had no other library to preserve them 
than the walls on which tliey pasted them. Those 
we have consist of a succeedmg race of Ballads, 
chiefly revived or written by Rioiard Johnson, tlie 
author of the well-known Romance of the " Seven 
'^ Champions," and Deloney, the writer of' Jack of 
" Newbury's Life," and the " Gentle Craft," who 
lived in the time of James and Charles. 

The practice of collecting them into books did not 
take place, says Ritson, till after the reign of £li« 
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^abeth^ and is probably owingf to this Johnson and 
Deloney, who, when they were advanced in years, 
and incapable, perhaps, of producing any thing of 
merit, seem to nave contented themselves with col« 
lecting their more juvenile or happier compositions 
into little Penny Books, entitled garlands ; of 
these, being popular and often reprinted, many are 
still extant. In the Pepysian * and other libraries, 
are preserved a great number, in 'JBlath Utttttf 
] 2mo. under the following quaint and affected titles: 

A Crown Garland of Goulden Roses gathered out of England's 
Rojrall Garden, &c. by Richard Johnson, 161^« (In the Bod« 
leian Library.) " In Bib. Ang. Poet.*' 10^. Os. Od, The Gold- 
en Garland of Princely Delight. The Garland of Good-will by 
Thomas Deloney, 16S1 •« In Bib. Ang. Poet. '2./'. 2i. Od. The 
Royal Garland of Love and Delight, by T. D The Garland of 
Love and Mirth, by Thomas Lanlier. The Garland of Delight, &c, 
by Thomas Deloney. Cupid's Garland set round with Guildcd 
Hoses. The Garland of Withered Roses, by Martin Parker 
1656. The Shepherd's Garland of Lore, Loyalty, &c. The 
County Garland. The Golden Garland of Mirth and Merri- 
ment. The Lover's Garland. Neptune's fair Garland. £ng» 
land's faiir Garland. Robin Hood's Garland. The Maiden's 
Garland. A Loyal Garland of Mirth and Pastime, The Loyal 
Garlandt containing choice Songs and Sonnets of our late unhap- 
py Rerolation, by S. N. 1671. In « Bib. Ang. Poet." 4£. 
4s»0d» A Royal Garland of new Songs. A small Garland of 
pious and godly Songs, 1684. The Jovial Garland. 8th £d. 
169L &€• &c. &c. and lately by Joseph Ritson, The Bishoptic 
parlandy or Durbam Minstrel, 1784^ The Yorkshire Garland, 



* Samuel Fepys, Fsq. Secretary of the Admiralty in the reigns of 
Charles the 8nd and James the 8nd, was the ma itfcent founder of 
the Pepysian Libraiv at Magdalen College, Cambridge, tie made 
a large collection of ancient English Ballads, nearly COCO in num- 
ber, which he has left pasted in five folio voiuniett, besides G«ffw 
imHds, and other Miscellanies. The Collection be informs un was 
'* begnn by Mr. Selden ; improved by the addiiion of manj' pieces 
'* elder thereto in time ; and the whole conlinued down in the year 
«' 1700 ; when the form peculiar till then theiclo, viz. of the Blaclc 
'* Letter with pictures, seems (for cheapness sake) wholly laid asi4# 
** for that of the White Letter without pictures.** 
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1786. The Northnmberland Garland, 1793. and the North- 
Cottntr; Garland, 1802. which, in 1810, were collected into one 
Tolaaae by Mr. Triphook, and published ouder the title of " Nor* 
** thern Garlands." " The Goodly Garland, or Cbaplet of Lan- 
« rell. by Maister Skelton, Imp. by Fawkers, 1523/' 4to. This 
Tery rare volume sold at Major Pearson's sale for 7^. 17s. 6d» 

This sort of petty publications had anciently the 
name of " Penny Merriments," or " Drolleries :" as 
little religious tracts of the same size were called 
'' Penny Godlinesses." In the Pepysian library 
are mmtitudes of both kinds. At the sale of Major 
Pearson's library in 1788. No. 1951. Drollery (ele- 
ven) 166 1, &c. Svo. sold for 5£. 6s. 6d. These 
Drolls are much coveted by knowing Bibliomaniacs. 
Mr. Heber and Mr. Hill have each a copious col- 
lection ; and Mr. Gutch, when a Bookseller at Bris- 
tol, gratified the curious by exhibiting in his Cata- 
logue of 1810 a number of garlands, which proved 
a successful bait for a hungry book-fish, for I saw 
them, says Dibdin in his Bibliomania, a few days 
after in the well-furnished library of Atticus (R. 
Heber, Esq.) who exhibited them to me in triumph, 
grasping the whole of them between his finger and 
uumb. They are marvellous well-looking litde vo- 
lumes, clean, bright, and rejoicing to the eye; 
many of them, moreover, are first editions. The 
severest winter cannot tarnish the foliage of sudb 
GARLANDS. In Dr. Farmer's Catalogue, No. 6288* 
were upwards of seventy Garlands and Penny-Histo- 
ries. At the sale of the Duke of Boxburghe's library^ 
No. 3210, '^ A curious collection of some thousand 
'^ancient Ballads and Garlands, bound in three 
large Vols, fol." sold for £477. 15*. ! ! ! 

These Songs and Ballads were written on varioua 
subjects and printed between the years 1560, and 
1700. In a note to the Roxburghe Catalogue (Pref. 
pp. 7. 8) it is stated that this Gallection was origi- 
nally formed for the celebrated library of the Earl of 
Oxford, at the begining of the last century, and 



was then suj^posed to exceed the famomi Pepys caU 
lection at Cambridge. It was obtained firom the 
Harleian library by Mr. West ; at whose sale it 
was purchased for £.20 by Major Pearson^ a ge&« 
tleinan who had made old English literature his 
particular study. In his possession, with the assist- 
ance of his friend, Mr. Isaac Reed, the collection 
received very great additions, and was bound up in 
two large volumes, with printed title pages, inaex-* 
es, dec. in this state it was bought at Major Pearson's 
sale in 1 788, for £.26 4>s. by the Duke of ftoxburghe, 
who soon added a ccmsiderable numbw to the two 
volumes, and formed a third. At the Duke's sale 
it was purchased by Mr. Harding. 

This numerous and matchless collection is printed 
in the Ibi&Ch ^ttttt^ and deoMrated with many hun« 
dred wooden prints. Th^y are pasted upon paper, 
with borders (printed on pinrpose) round eadi bal- 
lad : also a prmted title and index to each volume. 
To these are added the paragraphs, which appeared 
in the public papers, respecting the above curious 
collection, at the time they were purchased at Mr. 
West's. At Mr. I. Reed's sale No. 5867. a Pwt- 
folio of single-sheet Ballads, sold for 15£. 10«. 

Antiquarian research, and even Poetry itself, have 
been of late turned to the elucidation of ancient man- 
ners, and customs; and the pursuit is a decisive proof 
of the superior intelligence and curiosity which be- 
kngto modem times. The fiivorable attention, there- 
fore, . which has been shewn to such works, how- 
ever trifling, has induced the Editor of the wesent 
coDection to communicate a small Garland of Poetic 
Flowers,illustrative of these topics ; in which, how- 
ever, the reader must not expect to find romantic 
wildness, or theinterestingfable, muchless ^^ thoughts 
" that breathe, or words that bum." But to the 
Antiquary and the County Collector no apology 
need, surely, be offered for thus opening a fresh 
ao«irce of gratification and amusement in their fa- 
vorite pursuit ; and this first attempt to collect to- 
gsther the ^o^ttered Pooms, he &c. illustrative of 
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the Ccmtity (»f Suffolk cannot, it is presmned, he 
Unacceptable^ as they will exhibit a just and faith- 
ful representation of domestic manners^ and provin- 
cial customs. 

In the arrangement, adopted by the Editor^ the 
^sUowing collection is divided into Four Parts, of 
which the First Part will be found to consist of 
" Local Descriptions ;" the Second of *' Circumstan-i 
" ces and Events, Historicfal, Political, Legendary, 
" and Romantic ;" the Third of" Biographical Me- 
'' moirs. Anecdotes, and Characters ;" and the Fourth 
of '^ Manners, Habits, and Customs." To each Poem 
are prefixed such necessary Remarks and Observa- 
tions as tend to ellucidate the subject, but which, 
from the narrow limits of the plan, are of course 
superficial, and calculated rather to excite than to 
gratify curiosity. They do not, indeed, affect to 
convey any fresh information, or to abound in anec- 
dotes hitherto unnoticed: it is hoped, however, 
that they still may be deemed necessary by ordinary 
readers, and no unacceptable appendage to the 8ev6^ 
ral articles. The Notes, likewise, which are ap- 
pended^ will be found to contain some little 
information of which every one may not be already 
possessed, and which may serve to amuse at least, 
if they fail to instruct. It has been the Editor's en- 
deavour to form this garland of the choicest and 
most variegated flowers ; and to dispose those which 
he has culled in such a manner as to place in then- 
proper light the dark shades, sprightly glow, and 
airy colors, and thus to form a combination at 
once pleasing to the eye, and gratifying to the 
taste. 

To a Valuable aiid highly esteemed Friend, the 
accuracy of whose information is unquestionable, 
from whom the Editor first derived a taste for An- 
tiquarian and Topographical research^ and with 
whom he has spent many pleasurable hours in its- 
pursuit, he stands indebted for much useful infor- 
mation, particularly in the Biographical Part of this 
collection. He is, therefore, alone restrained frt>n). 
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expressiiw what he feels for aiich continued assiat- 
ance by the delicacy of an intimate friendship. 

It would be absurd to state that the Subject is 
exhausted. Many Pieces, both of Miacellaneous 
and Romantic Poetry, are doubtless yet remaining 
in various libraries throughout the County, and in 
the hands of private Collectors, which have escaped 
the researches of the present Editor : but he Das 
completed the object which he proposed to himself, 
and trusts that he has been ina^umental in render- 
ing accessible to common readers no inconsiderable 

portion of SUFFOLK LOCAL POETRY. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

Title P«^. — A representation of St Bdimmd's Head, copied from 
a pane of painted glass, which was taken from a window of th^ 
Abbot's Palace at Bnrj, and b now in thepossetsionofte 
Rev. Edward Mills of that town. 

PART THE FIRST. 

^ M^ F^veftf.^— Freston Tower, with the River OrwelL 
/ r i' y r«a-Piffltf.— The Town Hail at Aldeburgh. 

PART THE SECOND. 

/cS' ' f — VigMtU. — ^The Jpihwich Bellmen, with the corioosly carved evmtr 
/ of the old Coffee House, in Tavern Street. 

Pa^ltt.— The Ipswich Great Coort Trump. This Horn is of 
brass» its length % feet, 9 inches, and its weight 4^1hs. It \» 
blown at midnight in the town of Ipswich, befwre the ncetiag 
of the Great Court, b^ the Common Cryer, wha then pcoclaiMi 
the follow mg notice : 
" 0-jes ! O-jes ! O^yes I Master Baili^, streightly charge and. 
command, in his Majesty's name, all Portmen and Free Bv- 
gesses, to make tlieir appearance on the Moot Halli ajt Tweiie 
o'Clocki this day, on pain of a penalty on those who i/A. tberain* 
God save the King." 

The antiquity of this Horn is unquestionable : Mr. Seekamp* 
one of the Portmen of Ipswich, is of opinion that it was given, 
together with the Charter, by King John* 
2/^ 7 TaU-Ptece.— The Whale, on the banks of the Orwell^ Novomber 

^ ^ th, 18ia. 

PART THE THIRD. 

FifgfRetle.— Dan John Lydgate, Monk of Buir, copied from an 
^ . original drawing m a MS. in the Harleian Library, No. 1766^^ 

with two Figures from an old chest in the Moot HaU, at Ipswich. 
? Cy O Page 301. — William Twigger, copied from an original drawmg,. 

with the Gate House to the Kectory, Hadleigh, buUt about 

1490 by William De Pykenham, LL. D. the Reqtor, ChanceUor 

of Norwich, Archdeacon of Suffolk, and Dean of the College o^ 

^ ^ Stoke Clare. 

O^P^r' , Tan- Piece.— James Chambers, the Itinerant Poet, with the Churc]^ 

and Lawn of the Rectory House at Earl Sobam. 
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PART THE FOURTH^ 



F^nette.^-The Suffolk Horkey, or Harvest Supper. 
J ^ TM^Piocff,— The Amu of Ipswich, with the Gteat Court Timmp. 
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A lovely Spot 



'' For all that life can ask ! Salulnious ; mild ! 
'' Its hills are green ; its moods and prospects fair ! 
** Its meadows fertile / And to cronm the whole 
" In one delightful word, i t is our Home" 

CoTTLS^s Alfred. 



BY MRS. J. COOOOLD, OF HOLT WKLLB, IPSWICB. 

Mmning — River Scenery — The Glen — The Artist 
—The Fisherman— The Spell— The Yacht-Days 
of Yore— Ctmclusion. 

Theptcturetque beauliet and characteriMtic feature* 
»fthe River OrtveU are very accurately and toii^Mlh/ 
detcribed in theJbUowing Poem. 

The "Ancient Fttherman," whose, character is pour- 
trayed in these Stanzas, is not a mere creature of the 
imagination, but an eccentric Being, once resident 
in the parish of St. Clement, Ipswich, by name 
TaoMAs CoLson, but better known ly the appella- 
tion of Robinson Crusoe. He wot originally a 
tDool-comber, and afterwards a weaver ; but a want 
of constant empt^mmt in both these occupations 
induced him to enter into the East Suffolk Mflitia ; 
and ivhilst quartered at Leicester, heieamed, with 
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his usual ingenutlv,^ the art of stocking'Weaving, 
which trade he afterwards Jolwtved in this County, 
But this empUnfment, in its turn, he soon relinquish* 
ed; and became ajisherman on the river OrweU^ 
His little vessel (if vessel it might be called, for 
every part of it was his own handy work) presented 
a curious specimen of naval mUchwork, as his 
extreme poverty did not affora him ike means of 
procurit^p^ materiJ: yet in this katy a^ 
crazy vessel tt was his constant custom by day and 
bv nighiy in calms and in storms, to toU on the river 
Jor^^h. Hisjigure was tall and thin ; his counte-' 
nance meagre, yet striking; and his eye sharp and 
piercing. Subject to viSent chronic complaints ; 
with a mind somewhat distempered, and faculties 
impaired; he was a firm believer in the evil agency 
Of wizards and witchcraji. On this subject indeed 
he was by no means uninformed/ and a frequent 
perusal tg the ^' Dasmonoiogy " of the British Sob- 
mon, K, James the I, operating on a ghomu and 
superstitious temper, soon con^med his behef in 
these absurd opmions. He appeared also to have 
read " Glanvus Saducismus Triumphant" with 
considerable attention; and while arguing on (his 
his favorite topic, his quotations from thss author 
were Just and apposite. His mind was so haunted 
with the dreams of charms and enchantments, as to 
fancy that he was continually under the if^uence of 
these mischievous tormentors. His arms and legs, 
nay almost his whole body, was encircled with the 
bones of horses, rings, amulets and characts, verses, 
words, Sfc, as speUs and charms to protect him 
agaitist their evil machinations. On different parts 
of his boat was to be seen the " horse shoe nailed," 
that most effective antidote against the power of 
witches. When conversing wun him, he would de^ 
scribe to you that he saw them hovering about his 
person, and endeavoring, by aU their arts, to punish 
and torment him. Though a wretched martyr to 
the fancies if a disordered imagination, his manners 
were mild and harmless, and Ms character honesi 



4ind . irreproachabk^ But however powerful and 
effective his charms might ie to jproted him from the 
agency of evil spirits, they did not prove sufficient^ 
operative against the dangers of storm ana tempest. 
For being unfortHnatefy driven on the ooze by a 
violent storm on the ^rd cf October 1811^ he was 
seen and earnestly • importuned to quit his craxy 
vessel; but, relying on the efficacy of his charms, he 
obstinately refused; and the ehb (^ the tide drawing 
his bark off into deep wfUer, his charms, his spMs, 
and his char acts Jailed him; and poor Robinson 
sunk to rise no more I 

The Editor of this CoUeetion has in his possession 
the following Charm in the hand^writing of Colson, 
which he subjoins literatim et verbatim. 

"A CHARM 

to make a joung woman seem to be in tove with a 

young man. 

Take new wax andthepouder of a deadman, make 
animagenMthe Jaee downward and m the lifciness of 
the person you nnsh to have : make it in the ouers ^ 
mars and in the nemofthe mone : under the lefl arm* 
poke place a Swaler's hart and a liver under the rite : 
you must have a new needal and a new thread : the 
Sprits name must be menehened, his Sine and his' 
Character. 

Itakethisoppertunityto inform mffrinds that about 
16 yeares a^ this Chkrm was put in practice by sum 
wiUmnsofwUehesatNeedham-markett, WUUam Studd 
been one of them : and they have put me to much torment 
and lamed me many times, thay own to methatAay 
nuike use of part of the bones of- Mrs, WiUcerson^ 
FeUsetow, she that suffred at Rushmere sum yeares ago: 
this is sartainly true^ and 1 0m ready to give it upon 
oth if required. 

Thos, Colsqn. 

Acts the 9 ond 5 It is hard for the to kick against the 
pricks" 

B 3 
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prom rustic bow'r, by nature taade, 
Beneath the linden's leafy shade. 
That erowns the eliff, whcMse craggy side 
Aseends abrupt firom Orwelts tide. 
Beneath whose slopes and sinuous steeps. 
The broad majestic river sweeps ; 
Where strays the eye delighted o'er 
The ge&tly undolatikig shore. 
To scenes thy skill would apdy chuii^. 
From rustic bow'r I obU thee. Muse. 

Nor yet the bee, to care alive. 
On sounding wing hath left his hive ; 
Thetiaunt of busier man is still ; 
The mom beam slants athwart the hill ; 
Uncdnseious draws the blackbird n^h. 
Then starts, a stranger form to ^y. 
And swift, with glossy wfa^ displayed. 
Flits fearful through the shirubby gla&. 
Upon my verdant canopy 
AH linesd'd n%hf s tear dr(q>s lie, 
. Or gently shook, with soothing sousM^ 
In babny dew-^how'rs patter round. 
Those tall ttcaoiaB glioyn^ bye. 
The white sail ste^s upon iny eyt : 
.And ever, as the loitering breeze 
Moves the l%ht boughs, or waves the tree$^ 
White clu8te(r^d dHfv^elHngs, scarcely seen» 
And towY, aftd tbil*t, peep 'between; 
And pennon'd mast, and gilded vane, 
A moment shewn, then hid again, 
AH gaily in the inbrnhig ray, 
like youth's fentastic vinous play : 
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While eVry graceful fomi I see. 
Inspires tlie wii^ to live with tfasie. 

Oft has tiiy Voice, ifi <^ldhood's hour, 
Awoke me in tibe noithem bow'r. 
And 9hall the Ijre I tynM to ^ttee 
Hang silent on the southern tree ? 
Shall ,Cares or pomps my heaii; couttotd^ 
And chase thy pleasures firom my soul ? 
No : still thy voice shall soothe my ear ; 
Thy harp's wild descant still be dear ; 
Nor loQg wilt thou my claim reftise^ 
When t6,T«iy bow'r I call thee. Muse, 

> ♦ 

lCome, let us wander thro' die ^lade, 
Wliere wQloWs ^ow, in l^igthen'd sbttde, 
Xheir tangling arches o'er the fill. 
That steals its source from either hill, 
And.gently winds its covert way. 
Scarce gleaming to ihe eye of day. 
In sooth the wild sequestered glen 
Seems li^le trod by mfoital men : 
Its lowly bow'rs of dei^'nik^^ gteen. 
So clos'd the woody heights between. 
So hid, so istill, form meet Y^soit 
For fays to hold their sylvan coutt : 
Yet here I've mitrk'd the Artist* stray. 
Here linger out the summer day. 
And with enthusiast pencil trace. 
Or storm or isunshine's varied grace : 

* The banks of this beauttfal river were the frequent luionts of 
that ad]nirMri«9ahlter'<^ais«lM)»i»iitl^ "wtaUe T««t«l«vit -^ttpswich ; 
and afforded ample wope for jthe exercise of his inimitable 
penell. *lfr. l^Mr^ ifVtfM , a iMft ia{^nl#itt ayiist<o^1|is<rich, and 
an ardent admirer of the prodactionsiof Gainf)M}roqgli».and who 
deems '* it dlMti^tiOB f^Ualifik to «calieli'llie^tfc^te«t4ffl£is perfcc* 
" ttons," is the personi^^ aUoded to in the above staaaas. 
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But chief when golden lights relieve 
The dark and giant shades of eve. 
He feels his soul to transport warm. 
And fixes ev'ry fleeting charm. 
And sure^ in playful mood^ 'tis thine. 
Dear Muse ! to guide his varying line^ 
As breathe^ in ev'ry form and tone^ 
Strange feelings scarce to painting known ; 
Effects sublime, and graces free 
That speak the soul pf poesy I 

Come, rest upon the beetling cli£^ 

And mark that little rocking skiff: 

Though measur'd true the oar's bright stroke. 

Its plank is pierc'd, its gunwale broke : 

Yet on it glides, and. leaves behind 

Yon anchor'd bark, wher^^ to the wind. 

Long trains of meshy folds display d. 

Announce the Fisher's toilsome trade. 

And who is this that plies the oar. 

The skiff impelling to the shore. 

With squalid garments round him flung. 

And o'er his bending shoulders hung 

A string of perforated stones. 

With knots of ehn and horses bones ? 

Say, Muse, may this a mortal be. 

Or shape fantastic drawn by thee ? 

And why his look so wild, so wan ? 

It is the ancient Fisherman, 

Who dreams that wizards, leagued with hell. 

Have o'er him cast their deadly spell. 

Tho' blanch'd his hair and bow'd his form. 

Yet itiU he toils, in sun and stormi 
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The boat he plies^ theTaft he steers^ 
When swift the rapid whirlwind veers. 
When scarce the corvorant can sweep 
The surface of the foaming deep. 
Tho' pinching pain his limbs endure. 
He holds his life by charm secure. 
And while he feels the torfring ban. 
No wave can drown the spell-bound man* 
Can Leeches hand, or sages skill, 
His pains assuage, his troubles still } 
The ills from fancy's pow'r we feel, 
'Tis fimcy's pow'r alone can heal : 
Then, Muse, employ thy sweetest strain 
To cure the ancient wand'rer^s pain« 

** O r«8t thee, rest thee, sailor bold. 
In lowly hut beneath the willow. 

Warm fire shall chase the Autumn's cold. 
And fragrant woodrufFe strew thy pillow.'' 

** I may not rest, I may not sleep. 

For spells my weary eyelids strain. 
Fierce fiends their watchings by me keep. 

And call me to the roaring main. 
They shriek around, they ride the blast. 

Hang on my nets in vivid fires. 

And whirling in fantastic spires. 
Like smoky wreaths ascend the mast ; 
And ever as the midnight hodr 
Their hate confirms, renews their pow'r; 
Infernal forms my couch invest. 
Then, Lady, may I, can I rest P " 
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rest thee in the-mossj care^ 

The falling riU shall soothe d^ slumbers ; 
And sweetlyto the murm'ring wave 
The wild haxp breathe its magic numbers." 

*^ I may not sleep-— with hdlish pow'T 
The wizard woiks in secret bow'r ! 
. I saw the wretch a mass prepare 
-Of melted wax and dead men's dust ; 

From mould'ring sci;dls he scxap'd the faftir^ 
And worms from- eyeless sockets thryist^ 
Then sh^'d the whole^>-di8tihct. and trve, 

1 saw my very image rise ; 

My swelling brow^ my sunken eyes. 

Too soon to dreads likeness grew ; 
And as the plastic form he pn^t^ 

Some magic words he mutter'd o'er : 
Then from a living swallow's breast^ 

The reeking heart and liver tore : 
The bleeding spoil on either side 

Beneath the moulded arms he tie^^ 
And from a cobweb curtain'd nook. 

The dark demoniac rite to swell. 
Some half burnt bones the wizard took, 

I shudder'd, for I knew them welL 
The bones of her who on the heath,* 
In flames reagn'd her wiAed breath; 

* The persons hei;e alluded to were Margery 30d'dlfigfield hsA 
Hichard Binge, who were tiried and eonvidk^d at -tibie Assizes^ 
faolden at Bury St. Edmnnd, March 24tb, 1763, for ^etty Treason 
and Murder c6nimitted on John Beddingfteld M Stemsel^, near 
Saiunnndham, farmer, the husband of the said Margery Bed dins- 
ield» and master of the said Richard Ribifek Thc^ wclle both 
ci^ecnted at Rnshmere Heath, on the 8th of i^pril pursuant to their 
sentence. JKinge was about 22 years of ag^, and eoneailtled the 
murder at the instigation of his mistressj who was Bot 21* 

The Trial at largeinay be seen in "the Ipswi^li Magactee*" 8to. 
It99. p.0-«». 
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Who truin'd to lust and mwrders lore 
Her young and menial Paramour ; 
Andurg^dand prais'd him while he «rept. 
And slew her hntsband aa he slept ! 
Then is not this a potent spell ? 
And is not this a ohann of hell ? " 

" O thou hast dreamt an evil dtestik. 
And this is all the mind's eonfbsion ; 

But peace itnd plttjer wilh holy beam 
Shall soon dispel the dark illusion." 

*' I do not dreaAi^ I cannot sleqi. 

Incessant shHeks my ears assail ; 
In vain I pray^ and wHtch, and weep. 
Nor pray'r, tibr t^aiv, will yet avafl« 
Yet they shall Infeak the spell at la8t> 
And, its aj^fMHttted season past. 
That spell sh^l bn the wiaard tarn. 
And I shall ieMi^'to ws»bh axid moirni." 

" God rest th^, >;^ldid'rer, poor and old, 
Aitd spiead ftar dree a pesiceMfdllow; 
And when to S(Sh^en ^xan wintdr^s cold, 
ibovL se^ek'&t the hut beneath the willow. 
The muse's vdicethy mind shall lttr6. 
To find ^8ti»i^[iel^d fknfcy's cure ; 
And I will seek, with book and bell. 
To fk*ame Ibr thee an hoHer spell : 
TiH'llien, "pocfp n^and'rer, fare thee well. 



$» 
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]^ow tune the lyre to Lydiioi measure^ 
For fsoft^d BCfflie dl^ festive ^leasute. 
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Light o'er the waye^ with sweDing saSl, 

And streamers floating to the gale^ 

The yadit^ fantastic, gaily glides ; 

That wave reflects her painted sides : 

While, close behind, in schallop borne. 

The oboe flute, and mellow horn. 

The viol, and the clarion shriU, 

Bid echo's voice t|ie chorus fill. 

And fair and gay, at music's call. 

Lead o'er the deck the masy ball. 

As 'twere in bow'r or pompous halL 

Now shall we. Muse, in fimcy float 

With revellers in pageant boat. 

And view with them each lovely scene. 

Of wooded hill, and valley green. 

Till Orwell water, broad and free. 

In mingling billows joins the sea ? 

Or shall we, on the pebbled shore. 

Retrace the bolder scenes of Yore, 

And tell what corses ridg'd the phdn * 

When Angles chac'd th' invading Dane ? 

Or call to view the Usted field. 

Where gleam the banner, crest and shield ; 

Or, by the merry greenwood side. 

With squire, and dame, and falc'ner ride. 

And mark how well the gyr4uiwk, tried. 

Brings down the heron's tow'ring prid^ I 

• The banks of this river, aad the a^iacelit conntry» were the 
frequent scenes of the moBt aangninary conflicts between the 
Danes and the inhabitants of this connty. 

In the parish of Nactou, a village bordering on the banks of the 
Orwell, and near the road leading from Ipswich to Trlmley, is a 
place called ** the Seven Hills*" so designated from a nomber of 
elevations, which have all the appearance of barrowsj^ thoagh 
they are more in number than the namt implies. Hence it 
has been plausibly coi\iectnred that it was near this sfrat, and 
not at Busunere, that ISarl Ulfketil ^gaged the Danes ia lOlO^ 
in which he sustained a signal deteat. In these banows the slam 
are suppeeed to haw bee^ buried. 
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Or list the bugle's jocund aaani, 
'; That cheers the deeper throated hoond^ 
Who tracks^ unfoil'd^ his princely prey> 
And holds the antler'd stag at bay ? 

O Muse ! 'tis thine^ with vivid sheen^ 
To heighten ev'ry present scene^ 
And shadow those with richer graoe^ 
That memory and fancy trace : 
Then oft, beneath the linden tree. 
In raptur'd visions visit me ; 
And ever let thy magic pow'r 
With roses strew my rustic boVr. 

ONEHOUSE. 
1782. 

Thejhllofving lines are a translation from a Poent^ 
wrUten in the reign of James the I.' entitled " ^des 
Solitariai/' by iheilev. Charles Davy, who says in one 
of his Letters, dated June 20, 1782 ^' / shall avply 
'* them to the Spot where it has pleased the divine Pro^ 
" vidence to place me; and the spirit of the author would 
'^ forgive ity could he know with how much propriety 
" they are adapted to this situation, in which I hope 
'' to close the evening of my life." 

This Gentleman was educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to the degree of B. A. 
1742, and M. A. 1748. He was presented to the 
Rectory cf Topcrofi, Norfolk in 17o4; and in 1776 
to that qfOnekouse in this County. He was the author 
of " Conjectured Observations on the Origin and Pro^ 
gress of Alphabetic Writing, 1772," &w). and in 1787 
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he published in tfto'vobuneB Hvo, ^Ledfrs nptm Subf^$ 
qfjLiterature'' In tie Preface to this work he says, 
most qf these little essays were written many years 
ago ; they have been cmected Jrom detached papers, 
and revised Jbr puhUcaUon as a relief to the author's 
mind, during a confinement now cfmore than eighteen 
" months continuance^ It seemed good to ihe Supreme 
" Disposer qf aU things to. reduce Mm in a moment, by 
" an apoplectic stroke, from the most perfect slate of 
** health and cheeifulness, amidst hisjrkndsj to apa^ 
*^ ralytic permanent debility ; a debiH^, mhick hath 
not only fixed him to his chair, but hnmght ofi spasms 
so exquisitely painful, and Jrequently so unremitted, 
as scarcely to auow a single hoards repose to hpnjor 
many days and nights together. Under the pressure 
'' of these afflictions^ God hath graciously been pieased 
** to continue to him his accustomed flow qf spirits, and 
*' to preserve his memory and his understanding in some 
'^degree qf vigor. These alleviating blessings have 
^* enabled him to borrow pleasure from past times, in 
*^ support qf the present ; to call back the delightful and 
^* instructing conversations he enjoyed in a society qf 
'' worthy and ingenious friends, and to resume thoie 
** studies and amusements^ f0hich rendered the former 
*^ part if his life happy." 

His writings in general.evince a sound understanding, 
a correct taste, and a benevolent heart. He died April 
S, 1 797^ in his 75th year, and Hes buried in the chancet 
(fthe Church qf Onehouse, but without any inscription 
to his memory, 

NO gilded roofii hese straui the guer'a ejre ; 
No goblets flow-with noxious luxury ; 
Sleep, balmy Sleep, here resits his downy 'ynng9« 
Nor waits the purple pomp of gorgeous coverings; 
No gems here daa^le the offended sight ; 
No trilling airs inqpire unchaste delight ; 
No servile bands with crouching necks appear, 
Not Flatt'rifs self can find admission here*. 
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But lofty groye» of beautePttfrfegMM n% nun^ 
The builder oak,f the Jlr for ever greets; 
The tow'riii^ eM, whose elus^amg teps yo e lye 
The rising sun^ and deck ^e raMy eve ; 
The4iAi?r brown^ that love»xtiie waliy y^im. 
The asp light-quivVing^ ta the sumsiier gides ; 
The wUhw pendent o'er ^le mamj stream^ 
The poplar hnge, ^e «Imi'i extended beaio^ 
Their diffbrent colours here display^ and vie 
In all the tints of varied harmony. 

Nor less' the* shrubs their wkoleseme ilruita afford. 
And bloomin]^ ordiards still supply the board; 



t TheUfcaor ofOnelioiiae, ia thereinof Bdmwd theTUrA* 
in the possession of ft^ftboleiiiew Lor4 Barghersh, (one of the twelve 
noblemen to whoae care the Prince of Wales wm eomnitted at liM 
battlfi ct( Cmm) with gfuit of ^e vmen for all l|i3 dentesM 
lands In Sonoll. A t«rm house hath been boilt on the site of the old 
haVU 'wlif rp h« pw^l^iy se^ided, which wai «ocainpa8ae€l w4h a . 
nioat, upon whose eantem bank an oak U now growing, and ap- 
parentiy4om4i|iii»eiMii|Dler^w«<)lwhiRh, a^ tius anaUNl »f^ 
of th^ bol«, IS sixteen feet, and twenty-four at the height of three 

vaiPd4 ^m te 8niuiA» KflHwiUisliMdwg Q»e o< 1^ yrimuH '^^ 
rag' arms* with several other massy boughs on the north ude have 
been bi(«ke& oftby tsmp^ili^ ift Ottotains. «i pr«Miit itawitfiii <>^ 
four hnndied and ninety feet or solid timber by n^easuremeott i^ 
its stem and braaehes Ab«a* sixty jwcda to the sonthwavd u£ 
this venerable tree, is a broad leafed elm, whose boughs in the 
year 1781, extended fifty foor feet towards the north* and near 
fbrtv np<m its opposite ude, measuring each way £ram the center 
of the trunka 

7||e grea^ part of this paH^ two oenturics agOf waa a wood, 
e^pept a narrow strip decliBhig, to the south ease near Aia lafge* 
(fta^^Muifll^ea mansion, whi^K was beantiftilHr sitaated upon a 
rning around, gentry slqping inlo a valley, with a rivulet wiMng 
through it. In the base court, or the outside of the moat to w a w fa 
the eastf which is a square of half an acre, now the milkinj; yard 
of the farm house, there were growing in Uie year 1776, as many 
ashen trees as contained upwards of a thousand and three hun- 
dred solid feet of timber 

Ihis estate, with the manor and advowson of the rectory, is now 
in the possession of Roger Pettiward, of Great Finborough Bali, 
esq. The church, which is small, and has a baptistery, or font, 
of unhewn stone, seems to have been a Saxon building ; but a 
part of the north wail only, extending about ten yards from the 
tower, which is circular, is all that remains of the original struc* 
tnre. It is situated two hundred yard» to the north of the moat that 
surrounded the old mansion house, whose grandeur and solitary 
Mtuation probably gave name to the parish- No less than a fifth, 
portion of its lands at present consists of woods and groves finely 
planted with timbers ; and even a part of the rectorial glebe ad* 
jaining to the parsonage houM is a aootl of tern or twelve acres- 
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Earth spreads her chanus^ ynih floVrs the meads 

are crown'dy 
And smiliiig Ceres pours her gifts around. 

How sweetly does the love-lorn nightitigale 
To nighf s dun shades repeat her moum^ tale ; 
And when the rosy mom aj^pears in view. 
The painted tribes their cheerful notes renew ; 
From every copse they fly, on every spray 
Swell their gay throats, and hail the rising day. 

No sordid views deprive the soul of rest ; 
No Passions here disturb the labouring breast ; 
Save Grief, that sickens at another's woe. 
And bids the melting sorrows sweetly flow. 

Far from the madding people's furious strife. 
Far from the anxious cares of busy life. 
Beneath this straw-thatch'd roof, this humble cell, t 
Calm Peace, and friendship pure, delight to dwell; 
And when retired to rest, soft dreams employ 
Their slumb'ring thoughts, and tune the 9oul to joy, 
Whidi^ rapt in bliss, through airy regions flies. 
Quits the dull earth, and claims her native skies* ' 



t The Parsonage Bo vse, now the residence of the Rev* Daniel 
Fettiward, H. A. B^tor of the Parish, and Vicar of Great FiA> 
Iwroagh ; whose valuable and extensive library will affoid ample 
gratification to the Bibliomaniac* and whose lund and hoqpitaDlo 
nanncn wiU ever endear him to his friends. 
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SONNET 
To Greai Blakenham, the Residence of a Friend* 

BY MISS S. EVANCfi* 

This smaU village is distant about Jive miles from 
Ipswichi and skuaied on the road leading to Stowmar" 
M. Walter Giffardy Earl of Buckingham, temp.R. 
WUl. Ruf,gafoethis Manor and Advowson to the rich 
Abbey of Bee in Normandy, to which it became a 
distinct AUen Priory. After the dissolution of these 
Priories, K. Hen. VI. ann. reg. IQ. gave them to the 
Provost and Fdlons of Eton Co&ge ; and K. Edw. IF. 
confirmed the bequest. 

In this village resided the Rev. Edward Evanson, 
M, A. well known to the world by his controversial 
writings; a man of high literary attainments, and of 
the strictest honor, integrity and oenevolence. 

Blakenham ! although thy bounded scenes among 
No forests wave^ no lofty hills arise^ 
Whence far-stretch'd prospects meet the raptur'd 
eyes: 

No winding sea-dasht shores to thee belongs 

Skirted by wild and rocky solitudes^ 
(Sublimities that most delight the mind) 
Yet, Blakenham, thy still meads, where rivlets 
wind. 

Thy com«fields, waving 'neath the rustling breeze. 

And thy secluded oy oeo t hey are dear 
Tome; and when I go far, &r away. 
Full oft amid thy scenes will memory stray. 

Ah ! virtue, taste, refinement pure are here ; . ' 
And .these, when view*d by fond afiection's eye. 

Give thee an intor^st'— which shall never die 1 - 



IfTriUen'i^er visiting the Beach at TeUxtow, 

BY MR. BERNARD BARTON. 

Wie >iholife ^ ^Pdiaisw is ibM ^amt ^^ttep, Mtigr 

4)iiNfn t M ^u^kmrihtAtid, ^inieimixadtiMnMHgie, a$td 

fme^jne^ro^ -fmdWtemiOriiieviBw.^deligk^ 

fiiL {the IfteocA 'oan -% *w> ^mmitts be tknominaiM ta 

^atitettMrne, ^as^^eMnti^happw e i httt wxylctrge^iSMA 

jfineipitee» qffvt and, wiAer yore Mast mshnre, andyHMd 

4imuMM» nkUer. *3viiiRgiike^kUetwm:9\sefieralJmnfMo 

Towers were erected here, at a vevff considefMetx^ 

fienee, ;^or 4he\prot«Qtifm^qf the coast, Onthediff, 

\ilkimt iihree miles ;fwm .Languard Tort, .is skuccted 

"^UbiXTow CaTTAGS, the residence -i^ Sir Samuel 

Brudenell FUid^er, \Bart, It ^vasfomterh^ a mere 

fisherman's hid, and was purchased by the eccentric 

Philip Thicknesse, Esq, then Lieutenant Governor of 

the'fhrt, '^1&6B, '^hos0 ume, a^A6dhy \hem^bMih- 

ments (^ his *wWis 'pencH, 'mm ftrnmwtf&d-rit into a 

Wkarmiug ^eeasumal > retretU ; • nnd -here^ they ^ mnded 

during ttie summer months. On relinquishing his LieU' 

tenant Governorship, he disposed of this Cdttfige to the 

Dowager Le^y^'Siitem a nfir'£4^:iEib(mt hdlfHne money 

which he had expemAedupatn it, Wke>%eautiesy^iikks 

rce haveibeen 'JmUyi-desoribed'by-Mrs, Whiekim^s^ in 
Memoirs ; hut. great alterations : have fbeen .vtade 
both within and without since the period to which her 
account refets : in particular, the arch^ which she 
tnetttionsms'biing ^fbrifnedi>f kuge^sBonesinJnmt- qfthe 
cottage, hai^eenr^moeed ; -^y '• fM^ '-a^ ^mostieiUemiitH 
marine pro9pe€t<i90pened Jramt ^tkeiiem^ace thtUtimnds 
round ike ed^^Jofthe^eUff, An e$itff^aim^j^.tie G(4iage, 
when inhabited by Governor Tnieknesse, on a reduced 
ecale, ivasinsertmivHhe'Xjent'^Mag, AugllSl^tp: V05, 
from, a larger one, 'whidh is imw bec&me tctvree. 

£2000. 
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It is turprisingt^ no anehasvei Peculated m the 
treiShn of^JSiBl^ ntfefot iHe oecomfAf* 

datum (^GC^adakai'tUkori, fbho'nwaf wJ9k^to enjoy its 
^l^gkym Qhi img9rfAi^ §^m^ in ^if^t awd 

KnoVst thou the spot^ on the verge of the ocean^ 

W^^M^ y?^f?J!^g^^ fa^cy withfondest emc^op. 
The power whom they worshipped presided alone? 

Know'st thou the beach^where the foam-crestedbillow 
Beaj^s no^diillinff bhaht ^o the shore which it l^ve3 ; 

Where the hue of the turf, fit for fairies' soSft pillow. 
Is as fresh as the foliaire which over it waves? 

J£n(;jw'8t thcju t|ie sgot, where each breeze that ^ie» 
over. 

Like the bee o'er the ilow'ret, must ling^ awhile. 
For the woodbine and wild-briar woo the fond rover 

To sip the rich perfume witK firolicsome smile ? 

On that shore, where the waters of Orwell and Dehen 
Join the dark heaving ocean, that spot may be 
'found: »' 

A scene, which recals tb^f fst beauties of Eden, 

irround. 

.. r •. . ... 

And if it be tnieihat when mortals are sleepim 

^iid yfim M^m xom^f^^S^ *«Sfen ^^^^ 

steeping 
^o sport on the confines d oeean^ through night : 
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O ne'er could the daughters of Neptune discover 

■ A lovelier place for their revels than this, 
'Tts a spot that might brighten the smile of a lover^ 
And which angels themselves might contemplate 
with bliss ! 

Enchanting Elysium! long^ long ma3r'stthou flourish. 
To gladden the eye with thy verdure and flowers ; 

And may each fiiture year which rolls, over thee 
nourish 
Thine exquisitebeauties with sunshine and showers. 

And O may the taste, which hath plann'd and per- 
fected 
This fairy abode, its fidl recompense reap ; 
Andj surroundedby sweets which itself hath collected^ 
Long enjoy the bright Eden that blooms by the 
deep. 



^^%<»%i%»^»^»»»%%% 



TO 

THE REV. MR. MURDOCH, 

RECTOR OF STRADISHALL IN SUFFOLK. 

1738. 
By James Thomson, Author of ^ The Seasons." 

The Rev. Patrick Murdoch, H. D. to whom this, 
poem is addressed, was a native rf Scotland, and was 
tn VJ%9 engaged a^s tutor to Mr, John Forbes, the son 
€f the Rt, Hon, Duncan Forbes, many years Lord 
President of the Court of Session in Scotland, With 
this gentleman he was sent abroad; and after some 
residence at Orleans and Montauban, went to Rome, 
and completed what is usually termed the grand tour. 
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The friendship ^the tutor and pupil remained unim' 
paired throush Ufe; and the farmery having obtained 
the living (f Stradishall, through the friendship of 
James Vernon of Great Thurloa, esq* whose son he oc- 
eompanied on his travels, had the satisfaction of receive 
^^f'^ mawf years the long andfrequent visits of his 
first pupil, and of superintending the early education 
of his eldest son Duncan Forbes, in his own vicinity. 
In one of his letters to Mr, John Forbes, dated Jan, 
l^hf 17 S7, he says; *'As to myonm affairs, I have 
^ given up with travellinsfor good andaU, Mr Vernon 
" has offered me a snug little benefice down in Suffolk, 
" which I am to be put in possession of in a few weeks, 
'* and where I propose to pass the remainder if my 
^^days in study and retirement," In another letter to 
the same person, dated Aug, 15th 17 SB, he thus de^ 
scribes his situation at Stradishall; ''As to my own 
"cffairs which you so kindly enquire after, you know 
" lam fixed here in a 100£. living, with which, 
thank God I I am very well content, when I see the 
misery that people born to no fortunes are reduced to, 
when they take it in their heads to through themselves 
into the grand monde. The duties of my office are 
by no means disagreeable, and the solitude I live in, 
though sometime^ a littie irksome, has its conv^ 
'^niences. If I had books, I want not time; and 
** I am pleased to find that so long rambling has not 
^'abated my love of study. When I came hither, my 
'^ house was in exceeding bad order. I have nowfkted 
"up a parlour, bedchamber, anddoset, tomymind; 
" and hope to be snug and decent enough next winter" 
He was a poUte scholar, an ingenious mathematician 
and philosopher; was elected a FeUow of the Royal 
Society in 174i5, and communicated several papers. 
He was admitted At Cambridge to the degree ofM, A, 
per Literas Regias in 1748. In 174Q he was pre* 
sented to the rectory of Kettlebaston, by fViuiam 
Leman, gent, which he resigned in 1760, when he 
was presented by Edward Vernon, esq, to the vicarage 
of Great Thurlow. He died in 1774. 
He was the intimatefriend of James Thomson, who 

c 3 
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gm- nirk the /oubwing ckardcier in nts Vaille qf 



^nce. 

** O'f ah. flie ^entfe teiihis 6( flie placei 
TIi«l^waAiiAiiiidfspecuilgra»ei«mkek ; 
A c^JCUim tender, glooj» QV9t>r«i^4 Ws (<¥»,, . 
F^iVsive, Qot sad, in.thqoght inyoly'd not dbirk, 
As soot,tl\is,iQan ipould sing as morning-lafk, 
And bacli the lioblest morals or the heilK :' 
Btit these his talents Mr^re^bhried stark ; 

. , . Of th^ 6ab ttd^ he nothing ^otAd itt^arf; . . . 

Which or bood oatiir^ gav«> or nalufe-j^iuliting art' 
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His puiiHcaiionf are, ^' Genesis Ctuirainuii Ne'^tolii 
''p^t Uitibtfts/' anda ''Life of Jame^ ThottnoV ^ 
p(fety hhxtk is nmally prefixed to his ihetks. Iht ike 
'< Cidloden cFdperr 4fo. l%16, are^J^iammg i^ 
UTS h}f this Genilemany viz: Nd 14ff. idS. tSti' 189* 
9^3. iS24. 3^. 353. 356. ^57- Sm. 3^ 

•tkus s^ly Ibw, itij ^iM, thoti can'st Kol^ ISfi : 
*^ere reigns a deep trariquilliiy 0*^1: all ; 
jlo noise^ no care, no vanityj^. no strife; ..\ ^ , , 
.Ken, ito6d^, and fleldfl^ all breallie usftimMied lifck 
Tfteii kfeep ekch pas^tth ^^ hmt^nat ddar^ 
li?ust me, the letiddt atfettle nirist seWre; 
)^uar(^, wiiiie '\is tiiine, thy pliilosopliic iase,^ 
^d i^k no Joy but that of virtuous. peace 1 
Thit bids defiance to the storing of &te I 
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DescnpHoH of ike Goast oi 
AI.DEBUIIGH. 

The JbUowing ehsenpton (tfike 4ldehurgk csflM is 
from ihM pm ^ ikat ttnfly imigmai mei, the Bm^ 

resident ^ei fhrid c^n^<^mnUy fp^ embM t^ gm ^ 

finished piciure of the cliaraQteristic features of its 
scenery; and a just delineation of the manners and 
customs of its inhabitarUs, Till within the hstjifteen 
^ tmemlaf $mir9t AMmrgk, dep(^afdaM mud btfftt 
verished by the incroachments of the sea, was bfistening 
to CQjB$pj^e deqa^;. but several /amities of lf4e, wk^ 
wished for a greater degree ofprivaqif ana retirein^ 
than can be enjoyed in a more fashionable watering" 
place, having made this town their swnmfr vesiience, 
its appear/mee Im b^m tcifflly ckat^ed* Tq ^ dup 
sands, f^f^ctjormfrly led to it, hane svjosegd/^ e^o^ 
lent turnpike roads ; and in^ead ff the dirty elgy^uQt 
cottage, which gave the place g. mean and squalid 
appearance, aite now seen many neat and amfortabh 
mansums, ike property and qpeasigfud retreM of pe^ 
sons of rapk ^Jmrt^^ Th^momeri find mrm flf 
the lower clus^ Ukenijise are very vmck nielkiT.al(^; 
and ii ma^ fairly 6^ presumfii, from their gener/if 
good (conduct, civility and decorum, that the improve" 
ment of these has been commensurcAe with thai 
which ims. of late yeaf^ taken place to the general 
appearand^ qfth im^l^ 4 p^^it of Mr, (Jrabh 

was puifyi^d f> 4^ Nmf Mmihlff M^gflmp for 

February, 181,6. 

— Cast by Fpfftunc <m a Snaia^g eoaat, 

Which wi^iiheM ffiquBB narii%f^f vMiea hottA; 

Where. atiber.Qaxesj1iHb Aaae ibe mufle adates. 

And Qidaar diqoheEdsidyrdl it^ .cfthar uuites ; 

By such e^i^mpjas taughk, I -^ttt the so^. 

As truth 9irfli.pafaMt:i1^ Mi^mbaida wnB. not. . 

c 4 
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Wor yon, yepoor^ of letter'd soom oomplain^ 
To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 
O'ercome by labour and bow'd down by time^ 
Feel you the barren flattery of a rhjrme ? 
Can poets sooth you^ when you pine for breads 
By winding myrtles round your ruin'd shed ? 
Can their light tales your weighty griefs o'erpower. 
Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour ? 

Lo ! where the heathy with withering brake grown 
o'er. 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring 

poor; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears. 
Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears ; 
Rank weeds, that every art and care deQr, 
Reign o'er the land and rob the blighted rye : 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar. 
And to die ragged infant threaten war ; 
There poppies nodding mock the hope of toil. 
There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 
Hardy and high, above the slender shea^ 
The slimy mallow waves^her silky leaf; 
O'er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade. 
And clasping tares' cling round the sickly blade ; 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound^ 
And a sad splendour vainly shines around.. 

Here joyless roam a wild amphibious race. 
With sullen woe displayed in every face ; 
Who, far from civil arts and social fly. 
And scowl at strangers with suspidoua eye. 

Here too the lawless merchant of the main 
Draws from his plough th' intoxicated swain ; 
Want only daim'd the labour of the day. 
But vice now steals his ni^^y resit away. 
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Where are tbe swains^ who^ daily Uboar dane, 
Widk nural games play'd down the setting sun ; 
Who stnu^ with matchless force the bounding ball^ 
Or made the ponderous quoit obliquely fidl ; 
While some huge Ajax^ terrible and strong. 
Engaged some artfid stripling of the throng. 
And fdl beneath him foil'd, while far around, 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks retum'd the sound? 
Where now are these ? Beneath yon cliff they standi 
To shew the freighted jminace wh^e to land; 
To load the ready steed with guilty haste. 
To fly in terror o'er the pathless waste ; 
Or, when detected in their straggling course. 
To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 
Or 3rielding part (which equal knaves demand) 
To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

Here wand'ring long, amid these froMming fields^ 
I sought the simple life that Nature yields ; 
Rapine and Wrong and Fear usurp'd her place. 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race : 
Who, only skiU'd to take the finny tribe. 
The yearly dinner, * or septennial bribe, t 
Wait on the shore, and as the waves run high. 
On the tost vessel bend their eager eye ; 
Which to their coast directs its vent'rous way, 
Their's, or the ocean's miserable prey. 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows standi 
And wait for &vouring winds to leave the land ; 
While still for flight the ready wing is spread : 
So waited I the favouring hour, and fled ; « 

Fled from these shores where guilt and fieunine reign^ 
And cry'd. Ah ! hapless they who still remain ; 

* Given by the Corporation ^t the election of its Annual Officen. 

t Aldebur^h is one of those mockeries of Representation, that 
4end9 two Members to PariiaiiDieut. 



Wlw still ]m*tf» la hettT Ihe o()n» ii0ar« 
Whose greecfy waiv^^ devour thd lesmiiBg timrei* 
TjIA Bomd 6«ro4 ticb> with nislre impeti(»u4'ftw«yi, 
Sweeps the lo^ huV 4ftd all it held» away ; 
When the sad: tdmudt weepe fiKnadeev to docor^ 
And be^ a poor pidleetioti frem the poev^ 

t 

A 

PASTORAL SONG, 

WidHen at Sutky, 17J«. 

BY ttIS ftET. JOftlf IftLACK. 

7*^ Rev. Join Slack mas for many years^ a ^esu 
dent at Wdodbridge, and died there Aug, SCftkj IdlS^ 
in thh 59th year uf his age. He was Ucmctd to the 
perpetual ifn^Otfy ^ B^tikf m 17«9/ imh^ A»«oto ^ 
Bttinskdt in 1807^* Mtwm %A(^ fvr^^J^q^ /er ike 
excellency (^ his understandings tmdtkeantiabk qrnr 
titles qf his heart. He was a good classical scholaXf 
and possessed a c&hsiderable share cf poetical talent. 
The pious resignatkm tfu ^mfMm tappOf^ hiii/t -iln 
the troubles ttnd pri^mimi, nMsk M was huchapd hi 
to encount^ m dm>ie4tie Ms* In lllQh he jMiUish^ 
A Sermon, occasion^ 6^ the death of the Rev. Th^ 
mas Carthew, F. S. A. late minister at Woodbridg^^ 
Sfc." Uo. '* Political Cittumny refuted; adth^essed to 
" the Inkabitafiits ^ Woo^Sjtidge, eMtammg an eMntdt 
of a sermon, prmcheditt Batky, mi the Fast Ih§r 
1790: ^^«^ Sertnen^ preae^d 4U QtUg, on th^ -d^ #(p- 
'' pointed for u General Thank^ivin^ on account of our 
''naval victories:^* '' Solitary Musings, in verse y '"Svo. 
in 1799, ** Poem9,^' 8vo* which werefumcfred^y a very 
large subscription, and i& wM&h is prsfiited hkpm^ 
UySt; md in 1801, ''The Free JSek^d, aPomj t^ 
which is^tddedan EU^ en the Death of Edmund. 
Jenney, esq. qf Bredjfield; and of Phuip Bowes 
''Broke, esq. cfNacton," who both died in f halt year. 
8€o. 
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AtteneSttig fdtiir sUf^j^^d* sfi^/^ 

Give your tdar^, ttid yite^ Hjg!i» ter thfe d^ep f 
See, how iVi Cferi ASbir+ h^R^ fea^ ! t 
No ivy noV tUte^ &tT ite^ll ; 
Its columns of smoke curling play> 
In h6%i& tkjblr rfoAfti^ALL ? i 

We M$e iK^kd^tf fbbUd {he V^^ Md ^i^h'd. 
And talk'd oT 11^ s^lehifef iM^ f^hi^ ; 

* The sheep Irt ^odBTotk have bhwh f«c«8 and leg»« 

t At this place, which. f». about •fow uiles from the sea and 
three from Orford, was a rribry of Slack balions of the rthleV of 

St. AugQstine, fao«|e|}Ja.l}U hj-^'SH'it^^^^^^^^^i'^i^^^' Chief Jus- 
tice of England, who dedicated it to the Blessed Vii-gin, aitit ^mply 
endowed it with lands and churches. At the Dissolation, the annual 
income was estimate^ at 31BI. 17'* ^^ Its site was granted 3Snd 
Henry VIII, to Thomas^ l^kb of ItaffilK, %wX in. ti»«f 30ih oi the 
of the same kinc to William Forth, in whose family it long re- 
mained. In iTSf, Qeofire \l^tgKt^ 'ett|v >MidS« l^rojHertyJt then was , 
fitted up the Oate-House< aj\d converted it into a Handsome man- 
sion, which Mi Siiicc! b^h lnfik))iY)?ft, ai» k.^ootiAg teirt:, by 
various persons of dudinctioQ.,. Mt:-. WcighU^^Al^ death, letl it to 
his widow, from ^liMAlt d^fen^ed to Johft Oyatt, ia Watcbtean 
in London, as hdtr-^4^w \ an4 waJ^hx him sold to Mr. Strahan, 
printer to his Majesty. It ^A% Wfer^Wh thte property of 
lord Archibald Hamiltonj th^^ldfjKtfonAf. James, l±ke third duke 
of Hamilton, hv ^livabeth, his third wil%, the daughter ^d heir 
of Edward SnCbCBr ^f Jlenjdl!QiiiB|ntj(qn9..%^dwho,^ o<x the de'cease 
of his elder orothers and nephew^, hecnme th*ie seventh duke of 
Hamilton. He add%d t«»6' IMttele»ii»tetf to i^ w^ich are as yet 
unfinished^ and by htm it was sold, with the Rcndlesham estates, 
to the father of the present noble possessor. 

The Priory was \yay\y If^r^e tmd magnificent; its walls and ruins 
occupy nearly twelve ac)^. Tli^X^Aw^floai^ w%% an el^i^mt struc- 
ture. Its whole fron^ ia. eofbellished with coats of arms finely cut 
in stone; and betwtfeo the interstices y)f the Wee-^one are jiMced 
square black fiints, which;* hjf Ui/e coou^st of .the colour, give a 
▼ery beautiful and rich &)6pekniti^. »mh ^t We ^^A\iif are 

the remains of sevf^ htii|dio|^, jp^T^^"^**^ ^X ^^ ^ P^^ chapel. 

The Mansion is now shut lip; a part of tlie 'dmct?s thily being 
occupied by some lalibrm^ ^«<Vfe- The Gat«-Hou.se lias been 
freqvently engraved. 

X Barbara, "the tliird wiYe ot ArtWr.'firtt ^ArfM9<*f ^Mli^^all. 
She was the dapg^^ jpfthfe T^ev^Dr. ^dfr^, und was ^Qiarried 
to his Lordship October 12th. I7gb. Tbey totft Veifldefi Mkh oc- 
casionally, for {fciAe yvaoi. dflh© M^«|tf»? fif^t .^iS^iysfirtP"*' 

the only daughter of James, Duke of iiamiUon, by ITnThoHM the 
ftaoghter and heir of Edward Spencer, of Rcndlesham^ esq. by 
whunhehad George Augustus, the present Marquis. 



How the wants of the poor were 8up{£e<^- 
£ach stranger made welcome that came. 
Once more now flows Bounty's spring tide^ 
And cheerfulness reigns in the hall ; 
The boast of our plains and the pride- 
Is the stveei and the^ir Doneoall I 

You have seen the bright star of the mom 
From the bosom of ocean arise : 
Yott have aeen the dew-drops on the thorn 
Reflecting a thousand bright dies: 
You have seen silver Cynthia's soft ray 
At eve on the wave sweetly &11 :— 
Can these then a lustre display^ 
Like the eyes of the fair £)oneoall? 

Her look is benignant and kind. 
Her qpmplexion outvies e'en the rose : 
By her face you may see that her mind 
Is the seat where the virtues repose. 
Such beauty and goodness combin'd 
Enraptures the bosoms of all :— 
Our hearts^ with our voices are join'd, 
In the praise of theyatV Doneoall ! 

Long sorrow had stifled my voice ; 
My pipe on the willow was hung; 
But Doneoall bids us rejoice^ 
And Doneoall's praise shall be song : 
I«et her pardon a rustical Swain^ 
And accept of this tribute tho' small : — 
Then, while we can pipe on the plain. 
Our theme shall be^tV Doneoall ! 



- ON THE ENCLOSURE OF HONINGTON GREEN* 

BV NATHANIEL BLOOKFIELD. 

HoMttgion ftfill in future he cekbrated as the birth- 
jlace of Robert Bloomfieldy one of the simplest and 
most captivating of our pastoral poets, and of his 
brother the author of thefoUowins elegy. A (Xfttage 
near the church mas inhabited by the family ; and me 
mother of the poets finished her career under its friends 
ly roof, in the year 18(M«« The spot, which is the 
subject of this ballad, is less than half an acre* It 
was certainly an ornament to the village, and to the 
Bloomfields every circumstancegave it peculiar endear* 
ment. There the author of " The Farmer's Boy," and 
of this ballad, first drew breath: there grew the first 
daisies which their feet pressed in childhood. On this 
little green their parents looked with delishtj and the 
children caught the affection, and learned to love it as 
soon as they loved any thing. 

As a poetical eff'^um, says Capel Loffi, U strikes me 
that this elegy has the tone, simplicity, sweetness, and 
pleasing fiKlancholy of the ballad. There is a stroke 
or two of indignant severity : Imt the general character 
is such as I nave described. And withflUal gratitude 
and love there is blended, at the close, that turn for 
reflection, which is so remarkable in this author, A 
mew of the Church and Green is prefixed to thispoemp 

The proud City's gay wealthy train^ 

Who nought but refinements adore^ 
May wonder to hear me complain 

That Honingtoh Green is no more; 
But if to the Church your e'er went. 

If you knew what the village has been^ 
You will sympathize, while I lament 

The Enclosure of Honington Green. 
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That no more upon Honington Green 
Dwells the }4fjta;<fn <f^]jU3||a most I revere, 

If, by pert observation unseen, 
^,e'^«jouW-ii^pl^a^d-f^. 

Ere her bright morn of life was o'ercast, 
Wheo w^.mmMB fimtiKid^ tP ikfi scene. 

Some short happy hours she had past 
^n 4hemargia oiHmtis^glEoiQ''Grem* 

^^ paj:ei>^8 with pl^ty y ere jfejiest, 

•XQiith's)Uk>98imi8 hfix .«bfi«k^efc ^pp8«es|. 
And melody w^ke when sl;e fung : 

^ ^idow so youthful to leave, 
CE;wly clqi'd the Wegt jtoy^^'l^^e iufi^ ^fjcsen) 

My \E#tfter , was. i^ is}^ Jgl^^s^^, 
Iadl|e (^urch-syaidton JHaii^j;taDUire«o. 

I faintly rem^inber the }fyn. 
Who died when I jtjf^s b9t^f^9|l;\Ud; 

^ut/ftr.jis.49y jQ\|i^fi»ip4.^sa^i«i8»0» 
His mamieris. wei^e gentle^and^siild: . 

He won infant ears with liii^lore, 
Npr l^tyou];!^ ideas run w^d, 

Xfro' bis hflnd.4e^8«(ye^e.Jcod,ip^pQw> 
iIever.Away^d.o^erA^e|l»l4ing,i^d. 

Not aij;xi9y^Jy,fS3iy^viin';P^ 

Mel^iichpliciflwl*^^ ..J^s xfy^fl 

Look'd in^(ird.an44^^1top i(»dC 

Yet oft,in,^^s»»>^»><iy,4ffl'Yi»!d» 
.^aftwn-ftW^^nftPdjftWW^JfSR!^ YPuld fly. 



Bat 4f w»tii Ws^fripi^^be ^e^g^^ 
In no T^hf^Uv^ Sf^»:i|s^t i^f^i, 

Thro' the pqfiir Widow's ]|Oi|g4(9)^:|mD^ 

Yet svmerfUm 9i^ kw4^ vi^ith jca^fe^ 
^&aiig-left ov^ith sk^ childj^en^spr^mfiA* 

Mo^prewMtA^iJ^tf lifted ber laUrh ; 
Her 09<t|ge i««3 stfll.ttf^t «q4 d^foj 

And the casement.bmsAib it's ^lonr tl^tt^ 
Cojwi9f4)df8^, a vie(w a'«r.tl^e .Crreen : 

O'er the Qm^^y <^v^evN) «d(ea«her]4efit 

The retm^^^Jlw4H\nd 9X aon. 
Coming happQy-Jtiqne^to their rest, 

(While^pb^ jb«r 4»<N»e7«i^ Quief) 
Her ch4^hrap,^.§«f(^:Pp^ 

F^i!Hi!§iW*»!^h^nftte«fri^ blew, 

Tho' ma^^iBJ^t^jgffn^^T^^^^^, 

And tho' 6lffl^ | Sfl H^VI^ 4w^>.ylg^ae^;Q^3r gljpice, 

It was Wi»^ ii^tpwoif(t«4r^>»^ 
The f(w-pif AliV^4^ei^J*4^^ 

Har8hl3ji^i;^J9aipg '?XiW;^^M>^bwW8S here." 
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While tlie Green, tho' but daisiei it's boast. 

Was free as the flo Vrs to the bee ; 
In all seasons the Green we lov'd most, 

Becatise on the Green we were free; 
'Twas the prospect that first met my eyes^ 

And memory still blesses the seme; 
For early my heart learnt to price 

The freedom of Honmgton Oreen* 

No peasant had pin'd at his lot, 

Tho' new fences the lone heath en<do8e ; 
For, alas ! the blest days are forgot. 

When poor menhadtheiri^eepandtheir cows. 
Still had Labour been blest with Content, 

Still Competence happy had been. 
Nor Indigence utter'd a plaint. 

Had Avarice spar'd but the Green. 

Not Avarice itself could bemov'd 

By desire of a morsel so small : 
It could not be lucre he lov'd ; 

But to rob the poor folk of their alL 
He in wantonness ope'd his wide jaws. 

As a Shark may disport with the Fry ; 
Or a Lion, when licking his paws. 

May wantonly snap at a Fly. 

Could there live such an envious nian. 

Who endured not the halcyon scene. 
When the infantine peasantry ran. 

And roU'd on the daisy-deck'd Green f 
Ah! sure 'twas Envy's despite. 

Lest Indigence tasted of bliss. 
That sternly decreed the/ ve no right 

To innocent pleasure like this. 
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Tbo* the youth of to-day must deplore 

The roughmounds thatnow sadden the scene^ 
The vain stretch of Misanthroph3r'a power. 

The enclosure of Honinirton Green: 
Yet when not a green' turf is left free. 

When not one odd nook is left wild^ 
Will the children of Honington be 

Less blest than when I was a child? 

No !— childhood shall find the scene fair: 

Then here let me cease my complaint ; 
Still shall health be inhal'd with the air^ 

Which at Honington cannot be taint: 
And tho' Age may still talk of the Green, 

Of the Heath, and free Commons of yore. 
Youth shall joy in the new-fangled scene. 

And boast ofthat change we deplore. 

Dear to me was the wild-thorny hill; 

And dear the brown heath's sober scene: 
And youth shall find happiness stilly 

Tho' he roves not on common or green: 
Tho' the pressure of wealth's lordly hand 

Shall give emulation no scope. 
And tho' all thie appropriate land 

Shall leave Indigence nothing to hope. 

So happily flexile plan's make. 

So pliandy docile his mind, 
Surroimding impressions we take. 

And bliss in each circumstance find. 
The youths of a m(ve polish'd age 

Shall not wish these rude commons to see; 
To the bird that's inur'd to the cage. 

It would not be bliss to \^e free. 



VERSES WRITTEN AT DUNWICH, 

BY HENRY DELL. 

Dunwich, once an ifttportunt, opulent and oommer" 
cial city, but now a mean vtUage, stands on a cliff (f 
considerable height, commanding an extensive ifierv o/* 
the German ocean. The present ruintms state of this 
once flourishing pUtee is mhing ckiefty to ike repeated 
encroachments ojike sea. Seated upon a hill composed 
of loam and sand of a loose texture, on a coast desti- 
tute of rocks, it is not sftrprising tkitt its buildings 
should have successively yielded to the impetuosity of 
the billows, breaking against, and easily under- 
mining the foot of the precipices ; and probably in a 
few years they may oblige ike eonsHtuent body to 
betake themselves to a boat, whenever the king's fvrit 
shall summon them to the exercise cf their elective 
franchise; as the necessity of adhering to forms, in 
the farcical solemnity of borough elections, is not to 
be dispensed with. This town cmce contained eight 
parish churches ; three ciiapels ; a house belonging to 
the knights templars ; two monasteries ; and two hos- 
pitals ; and a mint. AU Saints is n^f» the enlg church 
of which any portion remains. Informer time» a wood, 
called east wood or the king's forest^ extended several 
miles south-east of the town, but it has been for many 
ages swallowed up by the sea. Contiguous to this was 
another wood, from its relative situation dencminaied 
west wood. Though many of the ttaiiti^nary accounts 
relative to this town are probMy fabulous j yet it is 
certain that it is a place of very high antiquity. It is 
conjectured by some to have been a station qfthe Ro* 
mans from the nunAer of their coins thai have been 
discovered liere. So much is certain, that in the reign 
qfSi^ebert, king qfthe East Angles, FeHx, the Bur- 
gundtan bishop, ^fiJted his episce/pal see tU Dtaiwich in 
the year 636; and here by suocessimii continued for 
about two hundred years. 

In 1754s was published in 4do " An Historical Ac- 
count of Dunwich, ^d, by Trro'MAS 6Akl>NER, 
illustrated with copperplates ;" wJtick has rtdw become 
the scarcest qfthe Sujfdk Topographical works. 
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Ye venembla waSik with ivy ixawu'4, 
The sad reoiains of andent Gothic ^tate^ 

Whose scatter'd honors, strew the hallow'd ground; 
The spoils of tijaae and unrelenting fate. 

Thy pomp^ thy po>w'r, Q Pvmwich, noVs no more} 
Lost is thy splendor^ sunk in endless night; 

Fair trade and comm^rc^ have forsook thy shore^ 
And all thy pristine glories vanished quite. 

Thy. pleasant hUli^ thy v^le^ tl^ rich domains. 
The sea's devouring surge hath wash'd away; 

Disclosed the graves,* and gave their last remains 
To the remorsdess waves, a fated prey. 

Ah wh^t ^vaik that once those sacred dead, 
Sufsrame in arts, and anas, or glory shane? 

Alas how vain ! each high distinction's ^ed. 
And all their blooming honors now are gone. 

All sublunary things thus pass away. 
Old ocean's selt^ sl^ thus a period finfl^ 

Hie fil«iidrci^pt iow'^S, the poiQpttiw doniss 4w»y> 
All, all dissolve, nor leave a wreck behind. 

Mere eft the Muse ws^h xapluEe loves to stni^r. 
And o'er these ruins, far from noise and folly. 

Thro' soli^xy gloooQi^ she takesher wa^. 
In pensive wpod, iiKl|>lgin|? melancholy. 

Beneath these moss-grown stones, the waste of years^ 
Lies nuuiy a heart now mouldered into dust. 

Whose kindred spirits grace the angdic spheres ; 
Completely blest, s^d perfect widi the^ust 

• By the continaal falling of the cliff,' the remains of the- dead are 
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Like me, they floiirish'd once in youthftd bloom 
Now cold and silent in the peaceful urn ; 

Like them, I soon must pass death's cheerless gloom. 
And earth to earth, and dust to dust return. 



- SONNET 

TO THE RIVER ORWELL, 

BY I. T. SHEWELL. 

The banks of this beautiful river are in general 
highly picturesque, especially fvlien it becomes jan 
Mstuary at Downham Reach, about three or four 
miles below Ipswich; to which place it is navigablefor 
ships of considerable burthen. The banks there rise 
inio pleasing elevaiions, clothed with a rich kueuriancy • 
of wood, and adorned with several good seats: and the 
river assumes the feature of a large lake, being to all 
appearance land-locked on every side. Vessels Jilted 
up for the accommodation of passengers sail every tide 
jrom Ipswich to Harwich, a distance of about twelve 
miles, and back again; an excursion that is render^ 
ed truly ddigktfm by the beauty <f the surrounding 
scenery. 

The port of Ipswich is almost dry at ebb ; but the 
returning tide generally rising about twelve Jeet, con- 
verts it into a magnificient sheet of water. 

Orwell, delightful stream, whose waters flow 

Fring'd with luxuriant beauty to the main! 

Amid thy woodlands taught, the Muse could fain. 
On thee, her grateful eulogy bestow. 
Smooth and majestic though thy current glide^ 

And bustling Commerce plough thy liquid plain; 
Tho' grac'd with loveliness thy verdant side. 

While all araond enchantment seemfi to reign: 



These glories stilly with filial love» I taste^ 
And feel their praise ;^-yet thou hast <me beside 
To me more sweet ; for on thy banks reside, 
Triendship and Truth combined; whose union chaste 
Has sooth'd my soul ;^-and these shallbloom sublime, 
\\lien fade the6eeting charms of Nature andof Time. 



»o»%%^^^^»»%^%'»^^^% 



STANZAS 
Addressed to the Inhabitants of Yoxford, in 1787- 

BY ANN CANDLER, A SUFFOLK COTTAGER. 

Yoxford is a remarkably oUasant village, situatedabout 
four miles to the north oj Saxmundham, on the Yar- 
mouth road. On the north side of it is Cockfield Hall, 
formerly the seat of the Brook family, hut now the resi* 
dence of sir Charles Blots, hart. Here is also the neat 
mansion of David Elisha Davy, esq. receiver general 
of the land-tax for the eastern division of the county. 
This gentleman, in conjunction with Henry Jermyn, 
qf Sibton, esq. has been long engaged in the compiUi- 
turn qf a *' History qfSunolk," a work devoutly to he 
wished, and for the comjMion qf which their valuable 
and abundant collections, as well as their extensive 
knowledge in the antiauities and topography qf the 
county, render them fully competent. Tnat Suffolk 
should have remained so long without its legitimate 
historian, a county so respectable for its antiquities, 
and presenting so many topics qf useful amusive specu- 
lation, may justly be esteemed a matter qf surprise. 

Dear village ! sweet delightful spot! 

Blest scene that gave me birth! 

Though now, aksl unknown, forgot, 

I wander o'er the. earth. 
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Yet sdU liijr name I will repeM; 

A name how dear to me ! 
AnA, maugre thii my wayward fat^ 

Will claim my part in diee. 

Bay^ wilt thoa lore me in retmm 

And love with pity join? 
Not treat me with contempt or scom^ 

Or blush to say I'm thine? 

Still let this pleasing hope be mine^ 

Warm'd by a daily pmy'r: 
And fav'ring heav'n to thee and thine. 

Extend it's goardian care. 

And y^^ who in this darling spoi^ 

Secm^ly dwell serene^ 
Be ev'ry bliss in life your lol. 

And pleasure paint eadi tel»6. 

Still unembitter*d xnay you tastie 
The sweets of health and peace ; 

While ple^ity decks the choice r^paat^ 
And Ceres gives htcrettise. 

May commerce flourish unrestrain'd. 

In social strength date^ 
While neighb'riiig swaiiffi ftdmiriiig ataild. 

To see ymur prosp'rous statfe. 

May justice all her tights ittsbrt 

And bear imjttirtial sway^ 
While truth and fiimldsUp^ v<AA of iaet. 

Their native chlirmd dil^lay. 
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When God or rxuat yaa mspfHtatie 

May praiiAt plead in vain; 
But seek to be as good, ai gvest^ 

And what 31^011 «A 4ibftKUi. * 

ADDRESS TO THE 

RIVER GIPPIN. 

The River Oippin has Us source td a small -fftUage 
in the centre ef 1^ «<mm^> «ear SUmwmrket; to 
which it gives its mime, IU$ nmmg su a 4outh'^ast 
direction, ittoaters Ipswich ; and assuming beUm> that 
tonm the name of Orwell, proceeds to meet the Stour 
opposite Harwich. 

It was made navigablejrom Stowmarh^ to Ipswich 
in 1793. It 4s sixteen mSes m ieiu^ smdJukSjfifieen 
locks, each siaet^ feel Isssg, and^^rte0n wide^' ihree 
buUt with timber, lond twelve with brick and stone. 
The total expence incurred in the undertaking was 
£^6,3S0. The charges for the conveyance of goods 
upon it are one pemyper Iok per mik, firom Stow to 
Ipswich, and 4aa^ as mmch jrrnn the latter 4own to 
Stowmarket, Some idea ma^ be formed fjfthe bene'* 
Jidal effects of this navigation, from the Matemeat, 
that soon after its completion, it had reduced the price 
of land-carriage more than one half, and the carriage 
only upon cotSsfoiur MMis^s per chaldron, «nd aoft« 
sequently raised the rent '^■kmd'Ofmsidersibl^. 

Meandering Gippin, loveliest stream^ 

That ever roird its limpid flood 
Through many a rich sequestered mead^ 

And many an overhanging wood, 

* These lines were occanoned by readuis a i)ani|praj^h.ia the 
Ipswich Journal, that the Uttaabiteatfrxyf YodnrtPintendeA to peti- 
tion parliament for a chavt^r todiQld a weekly maikett 'whether 
sBch a petition were piesetfted I'taioiriiot. 
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I owe thee miiieh ; thy gentle tkie 
Deserves what I can ne'er bestow. 

To flow along immortal' lines. 
As sweetly as thy waters flow. 

O! had I those fame-giving powers. 
Which Collins or which Gray may claim. 

Poets unborn should haunt thy springs. 
And grace their poems with thy name. 

Oft, when above the eastern clouds 
The sun hath peered in glorious pride^ 

Rapt in some sweet poetic dream, 
I have wander'd by thy willowy side. 

And, while the linnet and the thrush 

Have warbled sweet their wood-notes wild. 

Indulged the scene that £incy ting'd. 
And many a fragrant hour beguU'd. 

Oft, in the fervid blaze of noon. 
Sinking beneath the sultry gleam, 

I've plung'd with Hope's impatient spring. 
In thy invigorating stream j 

Plunged— «nd, while sporting in thy waves. 

Derided disappointed Pride; 
And with the vile and stagnant bath 

Compar'd thy pure translucent tide. 

Oft, too, in summer's evening mild 
I've glided by thy bending shores. 

Wafted along by gentle gales. 
Or speeded by die daahing oars : 
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Till winding by some craggy steep, 
Widi spreading foliage riehly crown'dr 

I've slack'd the Nautilus's ♦ course. 
To gaze upon the scenery round ; 

While not a munniir hath distorb'd 

The evening calm, serenely still. 
Save, now and then, the woodman's axe. 

And, now and then, the liquid trilL 

Farewell, lorn stream, a long fiirewell ! 

Fled are those charms thiese sighs deplore: t 
Those virgin charms, which rifled once. 

Are doom'd,^alas ! to bloom no more. 



»»»^»»»»'»%%^«^^ 



BARNHAM WATER, 



BY HOBERT BLOOMFIELD. 



Bamkam Water is a small rimtlet, which crosses 
the road from Euston to Thetford; it is in the midst of 
a "bleak, unwooded scene," and justifies the poet's 
lamentation in its fidl extent, in this neighbour" 
hood, is a row often or eleven tumuli of various size, 
which mark the scene of a most sanguinary engagement 
in 871^ in which the Danes under /nguar, their 
leader defeated and afterwards put to death Edmund, 
the last (^the East Anglian kinss, destroyed the town 
of Thefford, and massacred its inhabitants. The 
bodies of those, who were slain in this dreadful and 
decisive conflict, were interred in these tumuli. 

* A favourite little boat of the anthorfl. 
t In the year 1799 (he Oippin was converted into a navigable cans]. 



Castle HUl amd kf offfwtemmeef wkkk MnrnfiM 
caUs the '^IkuMk mouMd*" iore tHftpoted hjf iotne to 
have been raised by the Danes, prevtously ie the balUe, 
as an annoyance to the town, and by others to Jiave 
been the work of the East Anglian kings, flere was a 
' camp of extraordinary strength, with this prodigious 
mount in the nnddie: 0n Us summit is m mep cavity, 
in which a number of men may stand entire^ concealed. 
It is Judged to be the target artificial mount in ibis 
kingdom, and is surrounded by three ramparts, which 
were formerly divided by ditches: the ramparts are 
stiU m good preservation. The mount is about 100 
Jeet in height, and the eircu tnfi sr e moe ttt the ham ^4; 
its diameter measures SSS feet at its base^ and 61 on 
the summit. The enclosing ramparts are still nearly 
20 feet high, and their ditches at bottom 60 to 70 feet 
wide. The ditch round the mount measures 42 feet 
wide at the bottom. The whole of these works is a 
mixture of clay and masses of chinch. 



Fresh from the Hall of Bounty sprung,* 

With glowing heart and ardent eye. 
With song and rhyme upon n^ tongue. 

And feiry visions dancing by. 
The mid-day «im in aH his pfi'w'r 

The baclnrard valley painted gay ; 
Mine was a road without a |lower. 

Where one small streamlet crossed the way. 

What was it rous'd my aoul to io^^ 
What made l^ie simple brook iso dear ? 

It glided like the weary dove. 
And never brook seem'd half so dear. . 

* On a sultry afternoon, late in the sanimer of 1802» Euston-HaU 
lay in my way to Thetford, which place 1 did not reach until the 
evening, on a vMt to my sister: the lines lo»e much t>f their interest^ 
except they could be read on the tpot, or atleatt at a^oorrevpondUas, 
season of the jrear. 
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Cool paas'd the current o'er tAj tett. 
Its shelving brink fbt rest was madSf 

But every diarm was incomplete^ 
For &amham Water wants a shade. 

There, faint beneath the fervid sun, 

t gaz'd in ruminating mood ; 
For who can see the current run 

And snatch ho feast of mental food ? 
" Keep puse thy soul," it seem'd to say, 

'' Keep that fair path by wisdom trod, 
*' That thou may'st hope to wind thy way 

" To feme worth boasting, and to God." 



Long fbid delightful was the dream, 
A waking dream that fancy yields. 

Till With regret I left the stream 
And plung'd across the barren fields ; 

To where of old rich abbeys smil*d* 
In all the pomp of gothic taste. 

By fond 'tradition proudly styl'd, 
. the mighty ^' City in the East." 

Near, on a slqpe of burning sand, 
Thfe shepherd boys had met to play. 

To hold the plains at their command. 
And maxk the trihrller's leafless way. 

^ Thetford WM fbnnerly the metropolis of the kingdom of the 
X^t Aiuples ; and in the twelfth century the See of a Bishop, and a 
pii^ce pfconsiderahle note, with twenty churches, (two of which 
no^ orUy remain) six religious houdes, and five hospitals. It stands 
iA .^n open country upon the Little Ouse, which divides the coau« 
tit^ of Norfolk and Suffolk; and formerly hnd a minti which has 
produced a great number of Anglo Saxon and £oglish coins from 
the time of Athelstan to John. On approaching the town, the 
tra.veller most he sensibly struck with the vestige^ of antiquity, 
Wlaich invite his attention on every side» and which indicate iti 
aavient splendor, and its once flourishing condition- 
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The trav'll«r with a dieerful look 
Would every pining thought forbear. 

If boughs but shelter'd Bamham brook 
He'd stop and leave liis blessing there. 

The Danish mounds of partial green. 

Still, as each mouldering tower decays. 
Far o'er the bleak un wooded scene 

Proclaim their wond'rous length of days. 
My bumiiig feet, my aching sight. 

Demanded rest,— why did I weep ? 
The moon arose, and such a night ! 

Good Heav'n ! it was a sin to sleep. 

All rushing came thy hallow'd sighs. 

Sweet Melancholy, from my breast ; 
^' 'Tis here that eastern greatness lies, . 

" That Might, Renown, and Wisdom rest ! 
" Here funeral rites the priesthood gave 

" To chiefs who sway'd prodigious powers^ 
" The Bigods and the Mowbrays brave,* 

" From Framlingham's imperial towers. 



* In 1101, the castle and lordship of Framlingham, wliich had 
till that time constitntcd apart of the royal domain, were granted 
by Henvy the Ist to Roger Bigod, arid were successively pos- 
sensed by five earls of that powerful family. lb conseuftence 
of the will of Roger the last earl, it became vested in the 
hands of Edward the find ; and was granted in H14 together 
^th the other vast possessions of the Bigods, to Hiomas of 
Brotherton, fifth son of Edward, the 1st earl of Norfolk, and mar- 
shal of England. After the death of this earl and Mary his wife, 
the cfistle and lordship became successively vested in the ladies 
Joan and Margaret, the first of whom was married to William earl 
of UfTord, the last to John lord Segrave, whose daughter and heiress 
marrying John lord Mowbray, was created duchess of Norfolk ; 
and upon her death the castle, honors and lordship of Framling- 
hara decended to her son Thomas lord Mowbray, created here- 
ditary earl marshal of England, and dnke of Norfolk. The first 
Roger Bigod founded the abbey atThetford, in 110«. Four of hi^ 
successors were interred there, as were many of the Howard 
family. 
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Full of the mightj deeds ofjare, 

1 bade good night the trembling beam ; 
Fancy e'en heard the battle's roar. 

Of what but slaughter could I dream? 
Blesa'd be that nighty that trembling beam^ 

Peaceful excursions Fancy made : 
AH night I heard the bubbling stream^ 

Yet, Bamham Water wants a shade. 

Whatever hurts my oountrjr's fimie. 

When wits and moujitaineers deride. 
To me grows serious, for I name 

My native plains and streams with pride. 
No mountain charms have I to sing. 

No loftier minatrel's rights invade ; 
From trifles oft wiy raptures spring ; 

^Sweet Bamham Water wants a shade. 
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HOLY WELLS, 
A Legendary Tak. 

tY MRS. J. COBBOLD, OF HOLY WELLS, IPSWICH* 

During the latter part of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, 
the Danes y who had become a powerful people in t)ie 
north, turned their attentim southward, and at various 
times invested these coasts with a view of finally getting 
possession of the country, SuffoKk shared largely itr the 
general calamity, resuUingJrom the depredatory in- 
cufsiona of these lafriess plutulerers* Within the space 
of ten years, they pillaged the town rf Ipswich twice; 
Jirst in or about the year 99^* ^^ again i»|000. 
In lOOO Vlfketd, desirous of restoring the fortunes of 
his degraded country, risked a hattG with the Danes 
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at NacUm, but hU itiffmm^ ami fdfHHfing courage 
proved unatfqiUngm He sustained a sigml agfeal ; and 
the Danish triumphs were complete. The whole of 
East Anglia was ooer-run; neither towns nor churches 
were spared^ unless redeemed by the inhabitants wit^ 
large mm^ ^Vfomg^; mut ike noH dreaejfid outrages 
were every where cotamiUed* 

The scene of this legend is in Wtfkes, a hamlet in 
the parish of St, Clement, Ipswich, which was given 
by Kichard /. to John Oxenforde, one of the founders 
of Trinity Priory in that town, bishop of Norwich, 
and author rfdH hi^itenry.^Engkmd down to his own 
time. The hiwlel and mamr, from this eirctfmstance, 
received the appellation of fVykes Bishop, and belonged 
to the see of Norwich tm \5S5, when they w^e given 
by act ^parliament to Henry VIII* who granted them 
in 1545 to sir John Jetme, k$tt. Whilst tit iheposseS" 
sion of the bishops, theyus^freqmnAy to reside at their 
house here, tphich was situated on the south side of the 
rodd leading from Bishop* s Hill towards Nacton, A 
square mound indicates the site of the house, and some 
oeautfuUy clear springs, gushing out of an adjacent 
hill, on the estate of John Cobbolf(, esq. still retain the 
Q appellation of " Holy Wells." Many institutions, ^, 
are said in the books at Norwich- to have been granted 
at this place. 

The church of Wykes is sometimes mentioned in old 
writings, but tt is not known where it stood; and 
possibly it might be no more thf^n a ehapeffor the use 
of the bishop and his attendants. 

Long had the battle doubtAd stood; 
The sick'ning sun, from fields of bloody 
In western clouds wid»dr«w hk lights 
When conquest erowii'4 the wav^xtng ifight^ 
And swift, athwart the sandy phdn^ 
The Angles chac'd the routed Dane. 
On silken banner bath'd injure 
An aged chief th« raven beM^ 
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Short Us ifelaBfaig stiefi> iuftd dow> 
And oft he tium'd to faoe the fo^: 
His streogthy bj ld«edinf g9»h0» quett'd, 
A youti^Eul ttpaate at oft ufbM, 
Who, though no datk'mag d^wn iHiVi 
To shade hiB dioek and wnbe Ubn^mitfk, 
Now proved hima^lf, id eai4y B^t, 
A henchman brave^ for bravMt ki4gjil' 
The victor b«ids thai round than elof 'd 
That gallant pair awhile oppos'di 
Then fionting in the odnflict Tftiii, 
Fell^ breai^esi^ on a hdll <^ dUun. 
And kites and crows a requiem sung 
O'er Harder boM and Ivan yo»ng. 

Thmugh oiknidB in heavy volumes roll'<4, 
Pi^gktni'd the moon on corses cold> 
Thick strewing aH die heathy bed 
Twixt Deben's wave and Orwdts i^fead.*' 
O'er Ivan's (^eek» as marble pale. 
Reviving swfl|»t the midnight gale. 
And rouz'd his soul ftom sickly tnmee 
To mem'rjr's pang and ly»nror'$ gktfice : 
In apeedikfls agony he prest 
Brave Hurder'a lip, and g«^ breast^ 
And tkouglrt he felt, io do^i)C{ul strife. 
One faint short thnib ef Ung;ri«|g j^fe: 
By hc^e witli s\iddenftanength endued, 
The boy Mke yotmg. Akndes stood ; 
From deatii's c<M heap, iwith siwwjr.feiOf 
He bore that pate mdblMflio^roer^ei 
Ani rent hia vett, and eon^ abdboiipd 
With te^er carer tadr gapiiy wnfA^i . . 

• 1- -* -.* 
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O could the youth these gashes lave. 
In bubbling fount or limpid wave. 
Then might return life's gentle heat. 
Then life's soft pulse distinctly beat : 
But o'er that wild and barren sand 
No fountain dieers die thirsty land ; 
The weary shepherd on the plain. 
For shade and streamlet sighs in vain. 

With patient step^ those desarts o'er^ 
His precious burthmi Ivan bore. 
And fidnt with toil the stripling grew 
When Yppe^s turrets rose to view : 
Here wooded hills, with yielding brow^ 
Slop'd to the Orwell's wave below, . 
And bright the moon's emerging beam 
With trembling radiance mark'd the stream. 
While dark and broad her shadows fell 
O'er deep ravine and bushy delL 
As Ivan paus'd, a murmur near 
Of gushing waters met his ear. 
With cheering note of holy bell 
From chapel lone or hermifs cell. 
And through the dark wood's deepest shade 
The taper's glimmering radiance play'd. 
With every failing nerve new strung. 
To life, to hope, the mourner dung. 
And firmer bore his charge, and toil'd 
Adown that pathway rough and wild ; 
Nor flinty rock, nor tangled briar, 
Jiiight stay liis step, or courage tire. 
Till, reach'd the the hermifs mossy cell, 
Prone^ fafntiny> on the floor he fell. 
A sage had fix's his dwelling there 
For pensive s^iUtude and pray'r ; 
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A rugged duurai^ by time^ ot shock 

Of nature^ channerd in the rock^ 
Though sylvan art had grac'd the room 

With rustic portico and dome 

Of arching chesnuts roughly hewn^ 

And couch of roots, with rushes strewn ; 

While firom its side a gushing riU 

RoU'd, murmuring^ down the rocky hill. . 

This silent hour the sage had given 

To breathe his oraisons to heaven ; 

His sainted look might fitly shew 

How resignation tempers woe ; 

Devotion pure and zeal refined 

Had raised to heav'n his ardent mind : 

But when his glance, in soften'd mood. 

That youth and bleeding warrior view'd, . 

The tears that pity's eyelids fill. 

The nurse's care, the leech's skill, 

AU prov'd his heart was human stilL 

Wash'd in that fountain's crystal tide, . 

Each healing balm with pray'rs applied, . 

And gently laid on bed of rushes. 

Soft breathing sighs, and frequent flushes. 

O'er Ivan's cheek began to spread . 

Of life and health the mantling red : 

But Hurder's eye, in sullen glare, . 

Rejected hope and wooed despair. 

While frenzy's accents on his tongue 

With imprecating horror hung. 



Ah cease, rash man ! " exclaim'd the Si^ge, 
And calm thy bosom's impious rage, , . 
For know, if wounded christian lave,, . 
^ His gashes in this blessed wave. 
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They iiufist no lingering doibtflil cmt. 
His life is safe, his healiftg ttfe : 

'' With Hefttiif 8 pnty'rs and hentiif s ftkOl 

'' I bath'd you In Ae holy itSL" 

'* Pdl- (ShHstiah flow these waters free 
" With healing pow^r ? Theii not fbf me.— 
*' Yet greets toy heart the boon they give, 
" My Ivan, g^lant boy ! shall live ; 
" For he of christian parents born, 
^' By spoil froift Britain's coast was tom.-<^ 
''For me thy saintly pray*^ are vain ; 
" Black Hurder I, the pirate Dane.*" 

''Tht ^ieAte Htfrder ? O'er my soul 
'' Ai^ th6 itorm is doom'd to roll ! 
'' Be hush'd thy Wrongs; retenge, be stiH : 
*' Ah heaven, reiftrain my wand'ring wffl ! 
Speak, tell tne, ere thy wasting breath 
Be captiv'd m the pangs of ileath, 
''Say, who tfiis youth, whose glances dart 
" Tumultudtts thrbbbings to toy heart ? " 

" I know not :— from your eai^tem shore, 
" His mblJier, witii the boy, 1 bore, 
" Of beauty meet *ir Hurdei^s bride, 
" But she with scorn my truit denied, 
" Plung'd, deiEtpVate, in the )raging isea, 
" And fled from fife, toUy frtnn toe. 
"Ask not if Hurder knew remorse:—* 
^* I tndn'd the boy in hoti'omr's coarse 
" And cJhristMi We ; *€Was idl I Coulfi, 
" Atid lov'd 1i!m, as a ttdlto "ipotfldl 
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^O spare me^ death^-—4i moment mcnre^^-i - 

*' A ruby on his neck he wore 

" Enchas'd in gold^ and on his ann 

'^ Some skilful hand^ for spell or charm^ 

*' Had^ with indelible emboss^ 

*^ In punctur'd stains pourtray'd the cross. 

" Forgive me, Ivan, darling boy ! 

'' Thy hand, dear youth,— I faint ; I die." 

In one deep, sigh the spirit fled. 
And Hurder rested with the dead. 

On Ivan's neck the hermit hung ; 
To Ivan's breast enraptur'd dung. 
And wept, and sobb'd in transport wild. 
'^ O Sigebert ! my child ! my child ! 
For Heav'ns best gift restor'd, to Heav'n 
The sacrifice of praise be given ! 
fiecord my vow, ye Saints, to found 
A diapel on this halloVd ground. 
And consecrate the H<dy Well 
"^ith shrine and altar, book and belL 
fiexe youtl^s ^ha^ ch^unt the choral lay ; 
*' Here rev'reiid priests devoutly pray ; 
'^ And matin song, and vespw rite, 
^'Salute the mom, and bless the night." 
jSoon prose froijaL earth the sacred fane. 
And sweetly bi^eath'^d the pious strain : 
That fane, as ctri^jxg seasons fl«.w. 
In fame, in wealth, in splendor grew, 
An^ ^hrine, knd church, and holy ground, 
A bishop's stately jp«l|u;e.crown'd. 
Buttii^, wjithj^nt alq,ir decay. 
Sweeps eavthly pomp and pride away ; 
Nor diurch, hdr "palace, HoW are known 
By massy WK^^ or mouldering stone ; 

E S 
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A moated square just marks the scite 
Of mitred state^ and splendid rite : 
Yet pure and bright the living rill 
Rolls down the alder-skirted hill. 
And fancy loves to linger here. 
And paints the past, in vision dear, 
As^ whisperings to the muse she tells 
The legend of the Holy Wells. 



^'VWW^i^i^'VWV^ 



LINES, WRITTEN ON LEAVING IPSWICH. 

Ipswich is an ancterU and populous, hut an irregu^ 
lar built town, happily situated on the side of a ,hill, 
with a southern aspect, declining by an easy descent to 
the river Orwell, near the place where the fresh and 
salt water meet; andjormmg a sort of haff moon or 
crescent on its bank. It contains twelve parish 
churches, a spacious market place, a com ejpcnange, 
a custom house with a good ipuiy, theatre, assembly 
and subscription rooms, free grammar school, shire 
hall, county and borough goal, house of correction, 
barracks for cavalrv, <yc. The streets are well pav^ 
ed, but, like those of most ancient towns whicli have not 
suffered by Jlre, are narrow and irregular ; and. con^ 
sequently do not make such a striking appearance, as if 
they ran in right lines. At the comers of many of 
them are yet to be seen the remains ^curtous carved 
images, grotesque ^figures, arms, flowers, <^. and great 
ttumoers of the houses are adorned, some of them to 
profusion, in a similar manner. The town contains 
many good buildings; and an advantage which it pos^ 
sesses in a high degree is, that most cf these, even in 
the heart of the place, have convenient gardens almoin' 
ing, which render them not only mare agreeable, but 
the town itself more airy and ^ubrious. It has de- 
clined from its former consemtence; the manitfactures 
of broad chth and canvas oeing at an end; and its 
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present commerce chiefly depends upon the matting and 
exportation t^corn. It has, however , a considerable 
coasting trade, and a small share cfforeutn commerce. 
Several views of Ipswich have been at different times 
published. 

Oh Ipswich / sweet scene of my juvenile hours^ 
Thy pleasures recede from my view, 

Tothy grass cover'dmeads, embroidered with flowers^ 
I bid a reluctant adieu. 

Ye scenes of my childhood, I bid you farewel. 
With smiles that my anguish conceal. 

But the heart's secret pain sighs unbidden tell. 
These tears its reluctance reveal. 

I go where bright science her standard has plac'd. 
And commerce extends her wide sail. 

Where beauty is deck'd by the finger of taste. 
And elegance throws off her veil. 

Yet wantthesegay scenesthedear charms of that spot. 
Where childhood, sweet era, was past ; 

Oh Ipswich ! thy pleasures will ne'er be forgot. 
Long as mem'ry's tablet shall last 

I view thy green meads as the land of my youth. 

Ere sorrow this breast did invade. 
Ere yet I had prov'd the too sorrowful truth. 

Life's landscape is chequered with shade. 

How sweet to reflection now rises each hour. 

Spent under the shade of thy trees ; 
The past seizes on me with syren like power, 

Forbidding the present to please : 

E 3 
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To fancy how bright are the days that are ffowA^ 

All Boantow from them is effac'd ; 
O'^ them what illusions remembrance has thh>wn. 

Fast years with what colours are grac'd. 

Oh mem'ry ! thy magic beguilements g^ive b'er^ 

For sick'ning to truth I return. 
She tells me of those time nor place can restore. 

Who sleep 'neath the cold marble urn. 

Ah! where are the friends tiiat made diildhood sio 
blesty 
Do they still in Ipswich remain ? 
Ah no ! they are gone to the mansions of rest, 
- All senseless of pleasure or pain. 

Yet dear to my heart are the friend that are left. 

Nor few to my bosom are given. 
Of those that are gone, though now \ am beref^ 

Faith whispers I meet them in heaven. 
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LINES WRITTEN AT SOUTHWOLD, 

OCTOBER, 1809. 

ScuthwM is pleasantbf situated on a cUffcrpmnt ^ 
land, mar a Jim hatf, at the numth of the river Blytke, 
which here discharges, it&elf into the sea. The church, 
dedicated to St. Edmund, is supposed to have been 
Jinished about 1460, and is a very Jinejfdbric. Its 
total length is 1^3 Jeet 6 inches, and its width 56 feei 
5t inches. It has two aisles, which are separatedjrom 
the nave by seven arches, o/^ six pillars of ete^ani 
workmanship. The tow^, ahofut 100 feet tn hetgJd, 
is ajlne piece (f architecture, beautifiea wiihjreestone, 



intermixed nfUhfiMjt^^mrkusQoiUmrf. The porch it 
highly ornamented: over the entrance is a vacant 
niche, which is decorated in various parts wilhgpthic 
letters, similar to those of the inscription upon the 
arch aser the great west tvindow of the totter: SAT. 
EDMUND. OBA. P. NOBIS. EneryktUsr is sftr- 
mounted by a crotvn* The north door has a niche on 
.either side, mth ajigure on each^ resembling an angel 
with prodigious wings in a kind of pulpU, and Vie 
hands joined as tf in the attitude ofm-ayer. The 
pillars, s^MorttMg t/tese niches, rise Jrmn grotesque 
heads, The mouSlffigs jbetmeen the receding arches qf 
all the doors are ornamented wiihfoliaige, J^wer/^ 
grotesque heads and ^figures ; as is also the fillet that 
runs round the body cfthe church above the windows. 
The interior qf this edtjfice still indicates that it w€u yet 
more highly ommmem ied than the exterior. The carved 
work of the rood-laft, and the seats of the magistrates, 
now somewhat defaced, .originaUy Sore a greot resent 
blance to those in Henry Filth's chapel at JVestminster. 
Every pew was likewise decorated wtthjigures of birds, 
beasts, satyrs, S^c. The ceiling of the chancel is hand* 
MMmdy pattded, as is likewise mat. over the skreen in 
^mame. 

Asikebeaehhere pa^ftakes of the ^advautt^es einifoyed 
hy4iiherto$m^on this -coast f^ sea^batbifig, it hasqfiate 
years derived considerable advantagefrom the visiton, 
^eho resort thkher during the summer season for that 
purpose, ,amdfor whose accommodation two cowoenient 
machines are kept in the town. 

Ithas^been remarked, that fit this town in particular, 
asiot all the places onjkis coast, the swallows oommonfy 
fo'st lem/d on their arrival in England, and hence aloj 
Aey take their departure on their return to warmer 
'ClimfUes. Both the church and town have been f re-' 
quontly 'engraved. 

SouTHWOLDj all hail ! peace to thy billowy shore ; 

In vain may tempesta rage or ocean roar^ 

Thy verdant cliffs stiH bless the seaman's eye. 

Thy geiiial g^les still health and eajse supply : 

E 4 
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Still may thy sons^ an active generous train^ 
Guide the firail bark in safety thro' the main ; 
And home returning^ with delight and joy 
Embrace the fiuthful wife, the blooming boy. 
' Yes^ their's the bliss domestic love imparts^ 
Unknown to sordid minds and venal hearts. 
Though Vice^ with griant strides^ throughout the land 
Extends her sway, and boasts supreme command. 
When far remoVd my lingering fancy strays 
' O'er the memcmals of departed days, 
SouthwM shall rise to memory ever dear. 
For worth and virtue yet are cherish'd here. 

HAVERHILL, 

ET MR. JOHN WEBB. 

The foUomng lines are extractedfnm a heamUfnU^ 
descriptive poem, entitled "Haverhill by John tVM, 
1810," 12mo; a poem, in which the author has it^fnS" 
ed a considerable portion of the spirit and pathos, which 
so strongly characterize the " Veserted ViUage" 

Mr. nebh is a native ^Haverhill, and nas added 
another name to the respectable list of those poets, who 
have not been indebtea to educatunn, and are itsuaU^, 
aUhcugh very improperly, called " sdf taught poets" 
In the preface to his poem he informs his readers that, 
bom in the vale t^ obscurify, he never experienced 
any of the benefits that result from education : his 
days nave been spent in scenes of honest industry, and 
" his leisure intervals devoted to amusive and instruct 
"tive studies: 






** To him twas giv*n — ^whom Foilune lov*d to lead 
** Through humble toils, to life's sequestei'^d bow'rs— 

" To him 'twas giv'n to waJce the self taught reed, 
" And soothe with song the solitary hours." 

Whitehead. 



'^ Though he is wnscious that these humble essays 
^* at poetry mU, like the sensitive planty shrink from 
'' the touch of criticism, yet he fondly hopes that %t mill 
" tend to smooth the critic's rugged brow, to Be iriform' 
*' ed that they were written while the author moved in 
*' the humble sphere of a journeyman weaver," 

The beauties of his native place the author appears to 
have viewed with a picturesque eye, and to have <fe- 
scribed with a poetic spirit. Jn his descriptions of 
artificial life and manners, and in his delineation* of 
local characters, he is equally as just and as successful, 
as in his paintings of natural objects and of rustic 
scenery. His poetry is generally of the pensive cast, 
but every where gives a most favorable idea of his taste 
and his reflection; of one, who has had the wisdom to 
employ his talent without the extravagant aberrations 
which would interrupt the business of life, and the 
exercise (f honest industry. 

The whole impression of the poem has been long sold ; 
and as its intrinsic excellence so well merits a more 
general and extensive circulation, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Webb wiUJeel disposed to favor the public with 
a second edition. Enlarged. 

Hail I Haverhill^'* hail! a Muse, who knows no 
rules, 
Unskill'd in language, and untaught in schools ; 
To whom proud Science never lent a ray 
Of classic light to gild her artless lay ; 
Would in her rustic song thy hist'ry trace. 
And from oblivion snatch thy lowly race. 
Hail! Haverhill, hail! What though thy humble name 
Ne'er grac'd the annals of historic fame : 

* HaveiliiU is a small market town, with a manafactnre of 
checks, cottons, and fustians. The principal Rtrcet, which is 
partly in this county, and partly in Essex, is Idog and wide, hut 
the houses in general are mean and shabby. The Church is a 
large ancient structure, but offers nothing remarkable to the 
attention of the antiquary. The town likewise contains two MeiU 
ing Houses, and a Charity School, and was formerly of much 
greater extent ; the ruins of another Church and of a Castle being 
•till visible. 



Wbat Aoia^ thy isludlow «tr«fin8 that creepidoiq^ 
fiftre nermr muraaafd in the poet*« acmg ; 
Var 6yer bard has wak'd his timefid powers; 
To paint thy meadows with poetic flowers ; 
Yet shall thy streams and meads my Muse inspire 
ll(^th wnple hand to strike her self-tai^^ lyre. 
Ye rural scenes^ by mem'ry long rev«r'd. 
By many a tender S3nnpathy endeared | 
Your grassy lanes^ gay pathways, towering trees, 
Still do they boast a charm — the power to pleaae. 
Yes, native bowers, yoor sylYan iumnts among 
I first invok'd the &bied Nynif^ of srnig : 
Strung my rude harp, when but a simple child. 
And fondly warbled forth my " wood-notes wild." 

Hail,, long known spot! paternal Dwdling, hail ! 
The neatest cot in Burton's imml iraie. 
Though fairer mansions, prouder domes, ;I see. 
Still my fond heart with rapture turns to thee. 
Thy white-wash'd front, and little gay parterre, 
(Which owes its blossoms to a mother's care); 
Those box triangles, and those box-edg'd beds. 
Where Flora's blushing offspring lift their heads ;: 
Those lilacs tall, and fruitful cherry-tree ; 
Though simple objects, stiU have diarms for me. 
Nor let the Muse forget thy woodbine bower. 
Where pleasing studies wing'd the leisure hour ; 
Beneath whose canopy, with blooming maid, 
IVe sat, till Vesper pierc'd the leafy shade 
With his bright ray ; and pass'd, in converse sweet. 
Fair hours of bliss within thy green retreat. 
Not distant far, where yonder streamlet glides. 
Mid varied flowers which deck its shelvy sides,, 
There stands a modest Structure,* neatly fair, 
Whose front displays no ostentatious glare.. 

» Haverhill Place. 



For lue^ iMt splendor^ w« the dome denigofd, 

Axkd fomi'd to Jyleabe the uiiambitkms mmd. 

Yon Ibvely spot^ "^here once rude netdes ^rew. 

Presents a littl^ Eden to the view. 

Toncfa'd by the hand' of art> gay tribes arise^ 

And Flowi boasts her many-colour'd dyes. 

The white-Uiorh hedge^ with shades of ever-green. 

Surrounds and decks the cultivated scene. 

If e'er I sigh for sublunary bliss. 

That sigh shall heave fc^ such a homre as this ; 

If e'er k wish within my bosoni rise/ 

That wish shall be for this small paradise. 

Beneath yon hedge some vestiges remain, 
Whicb vtisA the ^xit where stood an hallowed Fane. 
But ah, how fall'n ! Agiunst Timers potent hand. 
Nor storm-proof toWer, nor sacred dome can stand : 
The prottdest palace, at th' appmnted hour. 
Must prostrate &U, and own the tyrant's power. 
Now on this consecrated, still domain. 
Glad Ceres, smiling, views her yellow grain: 
Here c^ tike ploi^hshare, and the peasant*B spAde, 
The silent sabbiith oTdie tomb invade ; 
Draw the dread curtain of the grave aWay, 
And rouse the drowsy tenants into day. 
O that some spirit of this andeitt race. 
Would rise and tell the history of the place ; 
And to my mind, tny ctuious mind ! unfold 
Some brief memorial of the ds^s of old ; 
TeUHrhy its guardian genitts ^uld hot keep 
The hdy pile from Ruin's ruthless sWeep ! 

Yon verdiint 'field, which claims my next regard. 
Still bears the homely name of ^^ Parson's Yard :*' 
There, free from storms that loftier roofs invest. 
The parsoiu^ stood, "^hi^echp^elt^e villtige ptiest : 
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But what his character^ or what his name, 

Or whence he sprung^ is now unknown to fame. 

Behold yon mean, though picturesque Abode, 
By brooklet parted from the public road ; 
l^ose narrow bridge, compos'd of pole and planks 
Supplies the means to reach the farther bank : 
Though unattractive to the vulgar view. 
This cot a titled artist's* pencil drew. 
Hail, shade obscure ! the poor man's calm retread 
Where labour makes the coarsest viands sweet ; 
Where mild Content, with sacred Virtue join'd. 
Shed their soft sunshine on the humble mind. 

Proceed, my Muse, and quit this &tal dale 
To mount yon hill, and breathe a keener gale. 
There once a Castle rear'd its haughty brow. 
And frown'd defiance on the vale below : 
But built l>y whom, by Saxons or by Danes, 
By whom destroy'd, no record now remains. 
Swept by thy powerful wing, imperious Time I 
Aloft in air no ruin nods sublime : 
No fractured pediment, nor shatter'd wall. 
In suUen silence waits its destin'd fidl : 
No triflers here, of antiquarian breed. 
On wild Conjecture's airy morsels feed : 
O'er this lone scite no virtuoso pores. 
To add some rusty bauble to his stores. 
Haply this fortress, in its proudest hour. 
Could laugh a siege to scorn, like Macbeth's tower ; 
But now of former strength no trace is found. 
Save an old weedy moat, and earthy mound. 

But hark ! the noise which issues from on high. 
With din incessant, speaks ^' the Rookery " ni^ : 
Here may I lie^ on mossy bank redin'd. 
And mark the mannas of the sable kind. 

* Bir George Beaumont, bait. 
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From this flcmusive scene I bend my feet. 
To view yon pleasure-ground and ancient Seat : • 
Enchanting spot ! inviting, sweet recess ! 
Thy shades are form'd the studious mind to bless : 
Here may the son of Song his raptures breathe. 
Woo the coy Muse, and win th* unfading wreath. 
. While thus I stray, and scenes successive rise 
To gratify my mind, and charm mine eyes, 
Lo ! in yon mead, I mark *'a house of Prayer," + 
Where crowds to- serve their Maker oft repair--^ 
Serve ] did I say ? Alas ! too many go 
To gaze, to sleep, and Fashion's plumes to show ! 
Ye triflers ! why pollute the hallow'd dome ? 
Be more discreet, and " play the fool " at home : 
Your looks irreverent, gestures vkin, declare 
Ye ne'er reflect that God is present there. 

Yon farm (the Chapel) on its walls displays 
Some few momentos of monastic days : 
There, as tradition tells, in times of yore. 
Fat monks, recluse in superstitious lore, 
Consum'd their yital lamp : remote from strife. 
They never bustled through the storms of life. 
On thy sofV couch. Indulgence ! long they lay. 
And pass'd in mental sleep their golden day : 
Wrapt in calm Indolence and bloated Ease, 
Like drones, they wrong'd the more industrious bees. 

Haverhill, adieu ! adieu my £%vourite theme ! 
Ye sylphs, who prompt the poet's fairy dream, 
Farewel ! this rustic lyre, my youthftd pride. 
Thus, with reluctant hand, I cast aside ! 
Yes I I must Nature's potent call obey. 
Unstring my harp, and fling my pen away J , 

• The Manor-House. f ilie Meeting-Hoiuw. 



Shall 9fU^ my sbi4t)[pi t^air if^ &qifa my lopml 
Dear^ native Vale I ifxy flowery turf benefit^i 
May he, who wig iljy pr^iae^ repose ^ <}^|tihl 
I ask no seulptiir'd stone^ no yerse sublime. 
To shield ray m^rnory from the jblast of timp } 
But may that friend^ whom mpst my heart holds d^^ 
Bedew my grassy hUlock witl^ a tear, I 



BURNT-HAIX, 

BY MR. ^0J9£RT BLOOMFIELD. 

The viUase of Fakenham is situated in a pletzsani 
vaUey, which is watered and fertilized hy a branch of 
the river Ouse, The meadows afford abuftdant pasture, 
and the neighbouring t/flands are richly cultivated. The 
whole parish is the prifperty of his Grace, the Duke ^ 
Gretfton, and furnished t)ie scenes of several of the 
pieces (^ Bloomfield, In this village, nearly opposite 
to the church, ts a cottage in which the Poets nufther 
was bomi A Moated Eminence in this place is supposed 
to have been tiie scite of a Mansion, formerly destroyefl 
by fire. Near the inner margin of the Moat still exist 
several decayed trees, the remains of a circle of Elms, 
that, accoraing to the Poet, once completely surrounds 
the Mansion, His ideas of the hosptiidity of the place 
are m6stpr6bahly derived from some tramtum Hnl «sr- 
tant iruthe neighbourhood* 

On thy calm joys widi what dd%ht I direapif 
Thou dear green valley of my native stream ! 
Fancy o'er thee still waves th' enchanting wand^ 
And evezy nook itf thine is fidiy li^^ 
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And ever win be^ though the axe should smite 

In Gain's rude service^ and in Pity's spit^ 

Thy clustenng alders^ and at length invade 

The hist^ kst poplars^ that compose thj «hade: 

Thy stream shall then in native fi*eedom stray. 

And undermine the wiUows in its way^ 

These, nearly worthless, may survive this ^tom^ 

This scythe of desolation call'd ^^ Reform." 

No army past that way ! yet are they fled. 

The bougks that, when a school-boy, screened mj 

head : 
I hate the murderous axe ; estranging more 
The winding vale firmn what it was of yore. 
Than e'«n mortality in all its rage. 
And all 4te diange of faces in an age. 
** Warmth," will they term it, that 1 spesik so free^ 
They strip thy shades,-— thy shades so dear to me ! 
In Herbert's days woods doth'd both hill and ctale; 
But peace. Re m e m brance 1 let us tell the tale. 

His home was in the valley, elms grew round 
His moated Mansion, and the pleasant sound 
Of woodland birds that loud at day-break sing. 
With the "first •cuckoos that proclaim the s|Mnng, 
Flock'd round his dwelling ; and his kitchen smokc^ 
ThatAom tke;4«Mf«riiig roobary npvraird brd&e. 
Of joyful import to the poor hard by, 
Stream'^d a glad sign of hospitality ; 
So fimcy pictures : but its day is o'er ; 
The moat semaiiia, the dwelluftg is normore ! 
Its name denotes its melandioly fall, 
f^vai4iie4ulihr^Galltike.fi|)9t '' BnmtrHaLL" 
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TO THE RIVER ORWELl^, 



BY MR. BERNARD BARTODT. 

Opposite to Harwich, the river Orwell unites itself 
with the Stour, which rises on the western side of the 
county, andjirst running southward to Haverhill, takes 
an eastern direction, and forms, throughout its whole 
course, the boundary between Suffolk and Essex, It 
passes by Sudbury ; and after bein^ Joined by the 
Bret ana other smaller streams, receives the tide ai 
Manningtree. The united waters of these rivers, 
having^^rmed the port of Harwich, discharge them" 
selves into the German Ocean, between thai town, and 
Landguard Fort, 

Drayton, in his Poly^Olbion, thus describes the. 
union of these Rivers : 

For it hath been divuJg'd the Ocean all abroad. 
That Orwell ttnd this Stotir, by meeting in one Bay, 
Two, that each others good, intended euery way, 
Prepared to sing a Song, that should precisely show. 
That Med way for her lile, their skill could not out-goe :- 
For Staur, a daintie flood, that duly doth diulde 
Faire SuffoUte from this Shire, vpon her other side j 
By Clare first conuning in, to Sudbnry doth show 
The euen course she keepes ; when farre she doth nol fiow^ 
But Breton, a bright Nymph, finesh sncooor to her brings ^ 
Yet is she not so proud of her superfluous Springs, 
But Or«;e(/ comming in from Ipswiich thinkest hatshee 
Should stand for it with Stour, and lastly they agree, . 
Tliat since the Britons hence their first Discoueries madey 
And that into the East they first were taught to trade. 
Besides, of ail the Eoads, and Hauens of the East, 
This Hiurbor where they meet, is reckoned for the huL 

Tradition affirms, thai the outlet of the Stour ami. 
Orwell was anciently on the north stded^ Landguard 
Fort, through Walton marshei, and that the place^ 
eaUed the Fleets was fori of this original chatMeL 
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Sweet strem ! ma wkoM banks in my chfldhood 
residing, 

Untuilor^d by life in tlie lesMNos of ewe ; 
In the heart«heering wiiiqa^sof hope stfll confiding. 

Futurity's prospects seem'd smiling and fiar. 

Dear river ! how gaily the sun-beams are glancing 
On thy murmuring waves^ as they roll to the main 1 

Whilemy tempest-tost bark, onlife's oceanadvandng. 
Despairs of e'er finding a harbour again. 

Fair Orwell! those banks which thy biUows are laving. 
Full oft have I thoughtlessly saunter'd along; 

Or beneath those tall trees, which the j&esb breeze 
is waving. 
Have listen'd with rapture to nature's wild song. 

But say, can thy groves, though with harmony 
ringing, 
Recal the emotions of youthful delight? 
Or can thy gay banks, where the flowerets are 
springing, 
Bevive the impresaons they once could e^te? 

Ah no ! those bright vinons for ever are vanish'd. 
Thy fairy dominion, sweet Fancy, is o'er ; 

The soft-soothing whispers of Hope too are banish'd. 
The '^ Song of the S3rren" enchants me no more. 

Adieu, lovely Orivell ! for ages still flowing ! 

On thy banks may thegraces, and virtues combine: 
Long^ long may thy beauties, fresh raptures bestow- . 

ing, 
* Difiuse the sweet pleasure ikefye yielded to^ mine; 



WMfti Ai0 hud k radiwi m ks kit dbgr^oM 
pillow^ 
My meqMvy tkfg^li^tn, wff noMf pniasd MNvf ; 

And devote to thee, Orwett! a worthier lay. 
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tt^rkien on the Coast ^ Suffolk, 

AlMutgh deHtes it^ name from the river Aide, and 
i$ftmkimf #dlMi^Mt under tike ekeUnr df o ete^ hM, 
umich runs north and south the wktk itngtk of the 
primnpal street, about three emartersi^ a itmuis 

Jbtmerhj a place of considerable importance, but re- 
peated tncroachments of the sea have reduced it to the 
rtsi^^d siMMJi^dng town. Dmins the last eentmy, 
the ocean made great ravages, and d /S 9 $ s m f ^ many 
houses, U^ietker mtk ike market^fhee and cross^ A 
plan qf tEs town m 1559, which tsstill extant, prouos 
& at that time to have heen a place cf considerable 
magnitude; and represents the Church as being at more 
than tein i§mes n^ present dtstanctjTOtn the shone; and 
that there were Denes of some extent, similar to those 
at Tarmouthf betmfsen the tourn ami the md. At th$ 
northern eMtremity^ on the summit qf the hUl^ stamds 
the Church, an undent building^ though verif much 
intermitted leilk ma^Sem work, wnh a kands&me Porch, 
oMke^&MMe^ It eoniainsnoremarhable monument; 
but there are some stones apparently of considerable 
antiquity in the phureh^^asdi wkhh^jfom Us etasseted 
situation, commands a magni^ent vtew <jf the ocean. 
Near the Church stands a marine Pttta, buiU on an 
IteHaH piUm, b§ L. legman, E^. and miueh adndtei 
far a beauJtf^ octagon room. At the extremity of the 
tmm aim, M Vurbrm ^ tik 4% are stttsaiaA Hk 
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mamim of ike UcfL. P. WM^f4l^mf mj^ a rmw^ 
CasrinOf tkejawrita wmmerwrenden^e of the Marqut^ 
cfSaiMmy. Aitheopgotiteend<^thetgrrace,Uthe 
seat of M e. Cresp^f^, E$q, For^ihtfr^iecimmofAe 
fahery and trndmrn mmA «» thit» emut, tk^n u a* 

t^aifil^ ^ii»V9(P»k4rn^i Qfida^oruUoiq^ni^otkti^ 

beach, aooui three quartos qf (t mik further to tit 
tomthy ii intended to add to their securibf. This huHtJ^ 
ing, tkemgh 6mmn e ne ed some if ears t^, vet remains 
unfini^imis imdspd ttr meosssitt^ askk amamsge of smA 
an ejgimMMi smtm offrnv ^piM^ ^^ Tk 
native inMil^^ <ff ^hk Si(¥^(i ojfft phiffy^h^rm^ 

Wherb Aldbburoh's delightful cliff o'erhangs 
The humble cot— or on the windiiyp beach. 
Where the blue waves roll gently on my feet^ 
Or laah the sounding shore — O l«t me stray^ 
In sweet and pensive cotitemplatiaii lost ! 

There let me view tbA peek's vast expanse^ 
While thriving Conmierce spreads her swelling sails^ 
And sbips are walled^ by {bopiiious wiiiidi> 
'^ On the sn|ogt^ a^iqrfape of the. suiQpie^'s a^" 

Now all is placid and serene ; no breeze 
Now curls the ^hiteni^ Wfiv^: ^^ ji^ an emblem 
Of the tranquil mind^ which no rude storms invade, 
Hm tenpfiila dhakej. tm passiBqa tmhide^* 
Assail 1^— XiO. now tiie htav'ns aareevev-eaal^. 
And whjsdfaig grinds portend ^' approiaching j^^oita. 

Awfjrf yicissjjij4« 5 Thu sullen daqp | 

Assumes a form tremendous, loud threafAinf 
balpBi JaantiriiWi. The J^fllinirs raga^ 
Asd in- mad tnmiidt ^9ss themselves .on M^ ; 
WhBst sJH fy wMd al&lght^ and horror hangi 

The dreadful pause is o'er; .jjn ic^}i^ faBftt. 
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Impetuous^ dashing with terrific roar 
Descend, hoarse-thund'ring on the beach. 

In this stupendous scene, behold the hand 
Omnipotent of Him, who rides sublime 
Upon the foaming silrge ! He ruies the storm,* 
Curbs, the wild winds, and bids the waves he stiBf 
Submissive, at his call, the boist'rous waves 
At onee subside ; the howling winds are hush'd. 
And all is still as death— eave where the watero, 
Controul'd, subdu'd, o'eraVd, by power divine, ' 
With deep and hollow murmurs, slow retire 
To their appointed bounds. 

FOR THB 

TOMB OF GUTHRUN THE DANE, 

In St. Marys Churchy Hadleigh: 

BY NATHAN nRAKE, M. D. 

Guthrum, Guthrun, or Gormo, tke Dane, was one 
of those cUdliains or sea-kings, who, towards the dose 
(^ the ninth century, issuing from the heart cf Scaw^ 
ainavia, carried aU the horrors qf the most savage 
warfare throughout the coasts, and even the interwr 
qf England. 

E&cated in the religion of Odin, the ackndwMged 
god €f slaughter and desolation, these Jterce warrtore 
concetved thernselves alone entitled to happiness in ano^ 
ther world, in proportion to the violence qf their own 
death, and the number qf the enemy whom they had 
slain OH tkeJieUqf battle. 
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. A$ m their JtsroeUv, therefere, nnu Jbmded their 
sen^e of virtue, and their hope ^ himortalitu, tve can" 
not wonder at the cruelties which marked their course, 
** Tie cruel Guthrum" says one of our oldest historic 
ans, '^arrived in England A* D. 878, eU the Head of 
an amm qfP<tgan Danes, no less cruel ihan himseff^' 
who, hke inhuman savages, destroyed all before iliem 
whhjire and sward, involving cUies, towns, andviUa^ 
ges, with their inhabitants, in devouring Jlames ; and 
cutting those in pieces with their battle-axes, whq 
attempted to escape from their burning houses. The 
iears^ cries^ a,nd lamentations of men, women, and 
children, made no impressions on their unrelenting 
hearts; even the most tempting bribes, and the humblest 
offers of becoming their slaves,- had no effect. All the 
towns through which they passed exhibited the most 
deplorable scenes. of misery and desplaiion ; as venerable 
dd men lying with their throats cut b^pre their own 
doors ; the streets covered with the bodies of young men 
and children, without heads,, legs, or arms; and of 
matron^ and virgins, who had been first publicly dis" 
honoured, and then put to death*" 

It was into the camp of this ferocious leader of pi* 
rati^ ima^ion^. that our patriot king, the unnvaued 
A^redf mas introduced, in the disgutse of a harper ; 
a. stratagem which, enabling him to detect the insecurity 
of his jpes, afj^d their .want of discipline,, led, very 
shortly afterwards, to their cpmpleat defeat at Edddng* 
ion in JViUshire. . 

. With Alfred the first result of victory was clem^m^ 
and benevolence ; to Guthrun and his followers, now 
prostrate at his feet, he prqfered, not only mercy and 
forgiveness, but protection and territory, provided they 
would abandon paganism, embrace Christianity, and be 
regulaied. hff ike laws of civilized spoieiy^ 

To these j^erms Gulhrun jmfuUy, and, as the event 
proved, sincerely acceded, nimself and thirty of his 
officers being immediately baptized in the presence (f 
Alfred, -Part of his army was sent ihto Dl&rthwiriheif* 
Mmd, amd4he ^temamder^, with ^heir chief and hm 
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miiM!, mibdik Bad yS^l(h "G tOkt^ Jtiif^ dit ihe 

Htre he cmthiuttd to reMe ahd mgn neOf^ ii^ten 
geafn, irivk^k observing fke fonfs ttnd the religi&k 
xf JBfred, amptesertifitg kh imn veople wMtiH iJilt 
iihictest limnds <fpeiu^ and eooi mler. No ^t^toN^ 
proof, indeed, mn he ^kten'^ the integrity a^Jidattf 
tfG^krun,ikith^ikiitfiotoanerhadheceM 
man ihe Danefif Bast Jh^Ha Jhotoed sigt^iff^twhui' 
lence and UsaJ^ETtion, and ioohthe earVest ofpOTMiH^ 
tjf'cO'OpeHxting itfith tketr coantrytna^ aa^tn^, in it^ 
Evasion of England, A. 2>. 895. 

KSuthrun dim, according to the testimony tfflasi<»^, 
ti ihu$ere corner^ io Christianity, t^onst ihe yOfr 8^> 
^md nftts buhried niithin the grmtnd iiow dbct^iei &y ih^ 
present church qf flacttetgh. An omamtiMl goUfSb 
ttrch, in ihe nfidl of the south aisk, is said tb ma^ M^ 
^^rOve ivhere ^ celebrated warrior rests, it is «^ 
denify, however, vf a dxtte somt centuri^pbslhsrtarib 
^age x^him ot^ whom it ispiaeed, and wttspHMt^ 
designed merely to rescue from (XHvionihefraa^iontirj 
ipor^Jiis intiermmt 

Ih cOnse^ptnce of s&me tmairsit/lilch, in 17V7> iif(frk 
earned xjn tn th^ church, wrmied, in The WW vf 'JDhr. 
P^ftefiham, Ecc^esiii "Sttik^ Mkrih^, the mppdisM 
)Mb (Jif'GufhrUk wOi opened; fvh^, 'B^ep'VuneafhpIt 
iurfkce, was iiscoverM a fna^ grave <ff ^itoke, ^ 
Jloor of which was tesselated wtth smiM ^s^utif*e gitiiitii 
iSes, and covered iiHth'sotfie'UgKt^hHit'aslis 7 wiiimm 
Mances which sumi tocorrobmitethe record, 'iOsd'V^ 
weal appropriation xfafitiquity, 

O -stf^ 4bee^ ntnoig^ o'er tlus holkm'd g>6«iid 
In solemn sildiks^ ^psMA^I HdPe ide^tlttdhiif 
Wh^ tt>]ml Alfred, iv%h it \dlM»difti'^ MA, 
t^rom d<^eds of savage islai]^hl;er^ 1&x>m die ^ridl^ 
Of Odki^ "bath'd in blood and bxei^liui^ war^ 
Tiini'4 tb die KvittF <SMl .-^Gt^TimuN tb« DJmib. 



t From this fliMon tom iktfMM9>» apHilv tt> iMve keen deilTed 
tbe tnodern name of Badklgh, _ 

Vide WeeTer's I^meral MoaomcaCs. 
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Hftfe fifty rq>Mitant of the errii^ coorfle 
That stam'd hk dawn of manhood^ hflkh he bow'd 
His head in meekness ; with a pilgrim's fid& 
Aljur'd the idols «f his i^v^ laadi 
Prajr'd for redeeming grace ; and^ sighing deep, 
Dropp'd the lone tear upon his Saviour's cross : 
Then, hence retirin^^ with a patriot's care, 
Rul'd his l»ief realm, and kept his vow of peace. 

O ye, who, mi the alttfe ef biM<fte> Imub 
With liMEt of fiomeor feetrV ! ^ef^ h&v^ ye Mt, 
E'en in iQsst glow of conquert, wiicfn the car ' 
In triumph bore you d'er the tented ^li^ 
Felt ye a thzpb of }oy so ]^eev)^ ^wefojty 
JSwdh AriUJng i»|it«re as did GuAnifi fmi^ 

Whim, &i«^&om'nilMessi*age, 4ttid thirst •efliloo4» 
"The stcffm of vengefbl passion luJQ*d to rest, 
Her^ prostrate at St. Maiy's shrioe, ^e fi^ 
Hi« heait within hun jeanivig for J^ God. 

Go, fiinti^er, if pwehaiiee tothee bdeng 
Th6 honaar'd name .of ftther, teadi thy sand, 
Thiit jpiat in deeds of rapine or of tpQ^, 
Bofw'ra far««fid «iPEa> -or vict'ry's w^Mlon «|«e||L 
CkmsbM Ihia idrtne or the good jof man; 
That Jte> 'ii4io hade them breatfie and live, alone 
Looks on the hearty idone vouchsafes to dwell 
b that pure bosom, where, with peace^ leaide 
The4»8tar-6aiiM ^ftety paii^r^ 
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AN EPISTLt: 

TO CAETERET LEATHES, Es«. 



BY 



THE REV. WILLIAM BROOME^ L.L, D. 

TheJoUowing unpublished poem of Broome's maybe 
considered as a literary curiosiiy. it is printedjrbm a 
proof sheet, in the possession of the editor of this no- 
lumey fvith MS. additions in the Hiand^mriting of the 
author, and apparently corrected by him for another 
volume of poems! 

William Broome was a native of Cheshire, and was 
educated on the foundation at Eton. He was after- 
wards sent to St John's College, CanArid^, bv the 
contributions of his friends, and proceeded to the de- 
gree of B.A. 1711. M.A. 1716. and IjL. D, Com, 
Beg. 1728. In 1713 he was presented by lord Com- 
wmUs to the rectory of Sturston, where he married a 
wealthy widow. In 1720 he was presented by his 
lordship, to whom he was chaplain, to the rect^ of 
Oakley. In 1728 he was presented by- the Crown to 
the rectory of Pulham, in Norfolk, which he at first 
held united with Oakley, and afterwards with" the 
vicarage of Eye, to which he wa» presented inHhe iame 
year ms. He died at BatkJ^ov. l6th^ ir^di^ and 
was interred in the abbey ChurcK, . OfBti^vif^i s^yfiDr. 
Johnson, though it cannot be said that he wa^s a great 
poet, it wouldoe vnjust to deny that he was an excellent 
versifier ; his lines are smooth arid sonorouSj and his 
diction is select and elegant. . His ponkir (f words' aftd 
numbers fitted him for translation ; but in his original 
works, recollection seems to have been his business more 
than invention. What he takes, however, he seldom 
makes worse; and he cannot be justly thought a mean 
man, whom Pope chose for an associate, and whose 
co-operation was considered by Pope's enemies as so 
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mportatU, that he i9a$ attacked by Hef$letf mih ihii 
ludicrous disUch : . 

" Pope oane off clean with Homer : bat (bey t&y , 
" Broome went before, and kindly swept llie way,** 

His publications are^^A MisceUany of Poems, 1727." 
Stw. '^A Sermon preached at the Assises in Norwich, 
"Aug. 8th, 1737." 4!to, and ''A Coronation Sermon" 
in 1727. 

He appear^ earfy in the world as a translaknr of 
ike Iliad into. prose, in conjunction with Ozell and 
Oldisworth; but how their several parts were distribip- 
ted is not known ; and in the volumes of poetry, pub- 
lished by Lintot, commonly called " Pope's miscella' 
nies," several of his early pieces were inserted. When 
the success of Pop^s translation of the IHad gave, en- 
couragement to a version of the Odyssey, Pope, weary 
of the toil, called Broome to his assistance, who trans-- 
tated eight books, viz. the 2nd, 6th, Sth, llth, 12th, 
l6th, ISth, and 23rd; and wrote aU the notes. Towards 
the close ^his life, he -amused himself with translating 
several of the oiks of Anacreon, which are inserted in 
the Gent. Mag. under the signature of Chester. 

The air serene and calm^ one summer's day^ 
O'er Euston's spacious heath I took my way ; 
Where tim'rous hares their coverts sometimes make> 
And lie secure beneath the Airze or brake : 
Where bleating she^^ not to be number'd^ stray^ 
Whose young and sportive lambs around 'em play ; 
Then passing by that stately mansion/ where 
Extreme delights I've oft been wont to share ; 

*Eo8ton was formerly the property of sir Henry Bennet, knt. 
who, for his adherence to the house of Stuart, was appointed 
•ecretary of state by Charles the find, and created baron Arlington* 
▼icount Thetfbrd» and earl of Arlington. He built the hall ; and 
left an only daughter and heiress, Isabella, who married Henry 
Vitzroy, one of the natural children of Charles the Snd, by the 
dueheds of Cleveland, who wa» created by his father earl of iLniioM, 
and duke of Grafton, and who by his marriage inherited Eiiston. 
The mansion is larige and commodious, built with red bricks an<i 
destitute of snperflnoas decorations either within or without, t it is 
almoai aurro«nded by trees of uncommon growtfa> and ift tbM movi 
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Down from the last Plantagenet rej^eA'i; 

Or the duoieiM drawn hyimn'd VandilEe^ 

Which connoisseurs have never fkil'd to strike: 

Seeing each awefbl and majestic grace. 

Finely -expcest upon the monarch's lace ; 

I forward rode, and cross'd a rapid rill. 

Whose streams o'eiriflowing BmbSmA p aat nifs tt; 

Then soon sidlisidkig ftrtflise tlw mS, 

And amply reoompence the mower^s toil^ 

Now Norfolk's wide champagne salutes the yiew^ 

Afibarding {Measure in «adi {MPOi^MCt new : 

Heie oomtiiick wwrmg hides the Amrow'd inadp, 

And seems to oomtindiistiioiis reapers hands; 

While carefiil :&rmer8 modi estulting see 

The jprpmis'd harvest with their wish f|gree« 

This aoene thus endidBg, asxtl turn n^ e^^es 

On Idffy trees wiu«h'«t A distance tise j 



tieiAtliy «od lasanant appcsanuice; wd near it ^Ud^Uiejivw 
Ouse, ov«r Wliieh is thrown a nest and.sn'bBtaittial wooden bi^Ajgre. 
The scenery fthoot the hosse and park combines the 4Bost deliffll^ 
ial assemblage of rural objects that can well be imagined, ana Ifc 
jas^ celebrated t^ the awfehor of " the J'aanwr'-s 6oy ;* 

" Where noble Grafton smreads his rich domains 
Round £nstoii*s watei'd vale, and sIo|fing plains ; 
Where woods and groves in solemn grandeor Jilfl^ 
Where the kite brooding unmolested flies ; 
The woodcock and tiie painted plwasmit xaoei 
And sculking foxes, destined for the chase." 

On an elevated situation in the park, Which consists of tiX 
acres, stands the Temple. This elegant ^stmetnre was.ds^fttod-1^ 
a ban<itteting-house, and was built by the celebrated "Rent in If^ 
It is in the Grecian style of architectare, consisting of an upper 
and lower appartment, and forms a pleasing object from many 
points of view in the neighbourhood* and commanaing an extensive 
prcispecty 

*' points the way, 
" O'er slopes and lawns, the park's actettSiv« prtder* 

The domain of Ensbm is of eensiderable eostent ; its oirciKmf«h 
fence is between 90 and 40 miles, ineloding a great number eff 
Tillages and hamlets. Views of Bnstom hall and of the teazle are 
given in « Storor^ end Ofc%^ SliutealtoM atftBlooifleld, «06/ 

TP^^^e ^^HHHv U^^» ^^w 
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More satinlM ^^^^ 1 5pw<ite4vfe TSfli Wrtitj 

A seat i* most tte^priift^ tftd ll^giib'tiii^ j[Mtt4c^ 

By tfaem xRinSti^ ciini'a 1(11112x1 1 nfm I'tAimli* 

Then ^ttett^Eftst-Htttrn^ chtitt^^ ^itnh.t>se IspiHBii INHi^|H 

Ascend, thefft«i>te'«rhtt^yoiilirtideI'«^>^ 

Hty jMnitfy 'ttrfSrt^, Aefe Vdfl pleajiM I ifttiy. 

Where bodfes I teitfd^ ior*elsfe^wn!j)0«fe1fi»tey^ 

And '^•Afere, ftteteiov'd ^Bf cfpsftons Vheft To ilMM^^ 

Through verdtoitmisiidtrnealrwiifiditig iftre«ai»lti0ige^ 

Into whose corrcttft glidilk;^ ndttdO tkfit. 

The t^stea ntie I dSi^tatlt ttdtn itie cft^t. 

The greedy perdi perceiving tio ^flec^, 

With eagefnes6 ^ttcks iofiie tcfittptingbdlt; 

The silver eel, when hook'd, writhes often round. 

Its hold to break j" ' in ¥•» «ttQh>effwts found ; 

The tyrant pike voradous and o'ergrown. 

When he has gorg'd it, on the bank is thrown : 

These in the basket thten laid^de by side. 

In triu^^>h home I bring, the fisher^s pride. 

TOwMjagrfhaatf^ When th^ to ihe Indies go 

O^ «M ir wviky candtAiA «rt:h if^^ dMi^ 

Tin diamonds of GotoMiililiiQr »J^m, 

0rgp>M*4ifir^4 &om the Panuriaa ^liore^ 

Returning salbt^AluAxMli^ JBf^HpiM^ 

That tbitfr aeowBely what Ibey wish possess. 

I iMfeMitinMS wanAer -in eaeh fhadf .gvove, 

As th te e 4he amses ^Jw^ys Jik'-d to xove^ 

Where-oft I Smu^evea^ tsliQicstd^pnng 

like thete^ear Findtts, ^^dMrertheyus'd-to siag 

Of Vdtaa 4kicNr aadkir dl-o(NQ^'xu^ 'eharmii^ 

Tbmk^4km Titans and^eat Ji»ve<ui anon** 

t The aeait oimOkmm'OMVM, (esq. At WfetUaMinc, lA-i^orlbllk : 
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How^ when the Greeks fierce war widi Trojans wi^d. 

On each side Gods and Goddesses engag'd^ 

Or how iBneas dangers and his doom 

Caus'd Latian states to rise and pow'rfiil Rome ; 

The mem'ry of whose chiefs transmitted down. 

They flourish still immortal in renown. 

When these have there been my delightful thanes^ 

Retiring home they crowd into my dreams. . 

To mount my horse now tempted^ free the reins, 

I swiftly gallqp'd o'er adjacent plains; 

Till on a sudden I observed a wood« 

Where rang'd in rows a thousand fir-trees stood; 

And by approaching nearer could survey 

That rural edifice * where dwells De Grey. 

« 



JOURNAL 

T 

Of a very ycun^ Lady*s Tour from Canonbury ta 
Aldeburgh, S^, written hastily on the road, as occurs 
rences arose. (Only tweniy^our copks were prmi^ 
to save the trouble ^ transcr^ng, J " '.'y 

Those parts only have been selected mhieh more 
immediately relate to the county qfSujffbik* 

LETTER I. Sudbury, Sep. ISth^ 1904. 

My dear sister P. let me hope that your s^srdty 
Will not take offence at my sport, or my gravity ; ' 
In describing my Travels I've much to relate. 
And I'm sure you will kindly allow me to pnite. 

As soon as the coachman had fastenM^the door * 
Upon father, and sister, and me, and* one mere, 

* At Merton in Norfolk, the seat of Thomas De Grey, esq. aad 
tiM residence of the Rt. hon* lord WalsMifhitt; • 
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Down Honndsditch we drove^ and by WUtedapel 

church. 
And our London friends now fairly left in the lurch* 

• •*««* « « » « 

At length in good time we're to Sudbury come. 
And (thanks to friend M-— ) have got a good room ; 
Goodkmb, andgood ducka, good pye, andgood wine; 
On which it is soon our intention to dine. 
A secret, dear sister, Fve now to disclose ; 
We were join'd, whilst at dinner, by two smart 

Suffolk beaux ; 
You may smile, and suppose this is excellent luck. 
But one's married, the other's most desp'rately struck ; 
A rich beautiful cousin of yours and of mine. 
This adorable swain thinks completely divine. 

We've been strolling an hour, to survey this old 
town; 
One street we walk'd up, another walk'd down; 
The barges examm'd, and new navigation. 
Not the first in the world, nor the first in the nation ; 
And are safely retum'd, without any afiright. 
To our snug little inn ; and shall stay here all night 
And now we are thinking of supper d'ye see. 
So no mcnre at present, my dear sister P. 

LEtTER n. Ipswich, Sep. lUk, 

A new scene, my dear sister, from Sudbury com- 

mences; 
So charming a scene, it delights my young senses* 
I need not inform you I look'd wond'rous big. 
As to Babergh I rode all the way in a g\gl 

At the man«on arrived, how delighted was I 
Such beautiful gardens and grounds to espy! 
We examin'd the dairy, the orchard, the grapery. 
And escaped witibout injuring at aU my fine drapery; 



'ftinli ^mhiamamA Ki»A<V tii# n farm ed aUTIMBEDiatffMBiW* 

Whilst new milk was thought pleasanter fiur thali qld 

^nd^ when with rduiptance we n^punto^ the duiiM^ 

I cauld not Mp^singk^ oat louA w. it» i^w^ 
Ohl what<^tiKe^pliie9ktbU9«1ii«Bgb| 
lodoed 'tis^ «r «w^ pr^ttyr ^hci^ ( 

To make soxxm 4ni«od« &K dq w rt iDf ip M9D( 
(For we Idt it im bour at l«apt befin^ notmi^ 
W«i broufbt ^ira; atxms of pnviubia awl ftui^ 
And such as an epicure's palate mi^^ ml '^ 

Twa brace «f yQU»g birda^ andf^ftiefortof |j|ii;Or» 
A sftck^futt of pears all w sKMmd •« |i.drmx^; 
Cob*nuu^ gplden p^^» gPip««^ «ni flpmlbended 
galore, 

Pf»rm«iQ£f, ved ^tredp^, witb nmqp^'^iUr f^ 9W^y 

sorts more. 

Ju3t beloB^ we pa«a'd o^r tbfi iM^'14 pigling 1^^ 
We saw Keraey cburdiantheskipeaf a^biUi 
Then ta Hadkif^ j^rooe^ckd, wl^f I^ inw«j|i w^ up* 

prov'd» 

Secur'd soxnere&sslmii^ and tbea oviw^ mxv'd^ 

A t Hintleshana ni)ihipf ^pe^r'd tha^ wf^ i^^ 
The country^s d^ioua, tl^ road«^ ajc^ 4^Ud^\)1;. 
Such beautiful turnips sure never were seen, 
(Tb* roQt9 aire- tae^m^ white, and the top% af 9 dark 

And I fear you will think me a mere Londoi> bWP^kin^ 

Wbenltellyoulu^wixiucblw^ pkd^'dwitbf^PWul^Uk 
At Sprau^toii (jw'U «csrf e tbink it^ w^tjf^ ihn 

remarking) 
Thepig)^ w«re 41g]iiQting> ii;»4ofp.w^spi^^ bwUing; 
Mr. Coiljnapn'9 gimn^ «in^d tb^Cb^ofr 

An fiYiRri^ fn tbtun^ftrhniw *>— i*^-^*"^ "^^ nhflnwint' 



And MW> toUilM ahvt oTtibii tmviBiDg Mqr^ 
At Ipswich we're landed and I'm in my glory ; 
At atd^ wdLitar'dfritkbiii^dbKkeii, Mjd puddingy 
And a house that one scarcely canfiiil tobegMdinf 

And I'm tiirr joii'n be pltM'd with my Befm^ whc& i 

teli 
Tkal am diar aMHin Feni looks anrhaitiiigly wdL 
You'U J hapi^ ul opecl diat I MMr ahoiild a^f novr; 
Thai rmyaa^ iMst fliDMttly Pre told you h^iire. 

LSTTCR lft« Tpnvieh, Sep. 15A. 

Whilst at Ipswich abiding;, youll expect not much. 

iiews ; 
I shall not talk of rubbers^ of snugs^ or fine views* 
The churches are numerous^ the market place spa* 

cious ; 
The streets are well pav'df and llie shops are capa^ 

cloud. 
This morning ttt Voodbridge I went with a beau. 
To smell at the mud whilst the water was low : 
Y^ the ride wa& quite cheerful, the country quite 

charming, 
And the red coats, tho' tmmerous,, are not much 

farming. 
Both at Ipswich and Woodbridge are barracks 

immense,, 
Full enoi^h, beyond doubt, for the nation's defence; 
For our troops one and aH are so loyal and hearty. 
They despise the vain-boastii^ of proud Bonaparte i 
And ahould he or his legions presume to come o'eTj^ 
(jallant Britons they^d find to receive him on shore. 

lATTJSft iv» Jgmvick, Sep^ Uitf. 

The weather this day was so dreadfuUy hii^ 
ThatJv aMM Am to oittfl il ^«U ii«t hr iNiis*^ 



Being Sunday^ "we've all bMii to cbcffch^ you'll be 

sure. 
Where the prayers were well reaci, and the doctriiie 

was pure^ 
At St Lawrence a beautifiil painting we saw 
Of our Lord to the Doctors expounding the hiw : 
Captain Porter (they talk of it mnxh to his pnise) 
Completed this picture in less than six days. 
. This ev'ning We walk'd onthe waU and the green>' 
To admire a large river that could not be seen ; 
For the tide was run out, and the evening was dark. 
Yet the walk was made pleasant by kind Mr. Spark. 

So my time, my dear sister, is happily spent. 
For my friends are cheerful, and I'm quite content. 
And to-morrow, I believe, we to Aldeburgh shall 

steer. 
When again from your sister you'll probably hear. 

LETTER V. ' AUebur^, Sep. 17th^ 

Permit me, dear sister, to greet you once more. 
Not from shady retreats, but from Aldeburgh's rough 

shore. 
Thro' Woodbridge and Wickham our post horses 

rattled. 
Whilst the ride we enjoy'd, and incessantly prattled. 
'Twas a custom in Suffolk, I've heard trav'llers tell. 
To drink health to all friends who live round Wick- 
ham well ; 
But I'm sure sister Sarah was ready to jump. 
When she found the old well was transform'd to a 

pump. 
At last passing Snape churdb, <m Snape common, 

believe me, 
A friend in the coach with intent to deceive me^ 
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To a number of fltidES my attrition dUeeted^ 
Which for May-poles^ she said^ had been lately 

erected. 
But that this was mere joking^ I very well knew; 
For presently many tall idiips pass'd in view ; 
And you cannot but guess how my heart was in 

motion. 
When at length we obtained a faU Tiew of the bcean. 
The first moment I could, to the shingles I stalk'd; 
And dose to the loud-*sounding billows I walk'd. 
Where astonish'd indeed for some moments I stood; 
Admiring the wonderful strength of the flood ; 
But quickly found out it was time to be walking. 
Being cau^t by a wave as I only stood talking ; 
And one of my legs got so copious a dipping. 
That I i^peedily hopp'd away, lau^iing, but dripping; 
And thought myself happy so snug to retreat. 
For, like cats, I disMke to be wet in my feet 
But, although from the surges we steer'd £sa away, 
I got pretty well sous'd with the splash of the spray. 

And now at the Lion behold us again> 
Where for two nights at least we've agreed to remain; 
And shall great havock make with the Aldeburgh 



Which here in fine seasons they catch in large shoals; 

And for lobsters, so plentiful here do they buy them, 

I believe in my heart I shall venture td try them. 

But, behold, the clouds louring the welkin deform. 

And some symptoms aj^pear of a terrible storm ; 

The winds whistle hollow, the breakers rise high ; 

And a signal fi]ar pilots we just can descry; 

Down the beaeh witii all haste they are dragging 

the boat; 

'^ Cheerly, cheerly, my lads 1 husza ! she's afloat !" 

o 



9S: 
Withipeed quid&as %htuagf]|0|r diditi^ tht 

And will joyfiil return^ for the ship they oaa save. 

But f iieiIlf.miptttm%teRriUafiri|^; 

And so« nqr dtar wtar* I viah juia good ni^t 

|«£TTSE VI. Aldeburgk, Sep, l%th^ 

Thk mcH^^nf l# Y«!nt>Kng ^«9 whoUj applied; 
On tiiei l>9a«b ^« &ri^ w4Ik'<^ tOl di9tw»b^ by tl^ 
Then «e «i9imft^ 4h9 lenf«uee» a beaotifid pbioe^ 
Whence tk« yj^ys^gfiimiftepaatfer the oceaa'a wide 

Sa^ th«dwHJi> wilh 9<mehtanliftdga3rdeiiaiiideMit 
With afoundaiiiae «f 4awer9» a^d vilh acai^cely a weed. 
Mr. WjQdh«i;n'« paYtUon it gfapefoOy iieat» 
Aiid ^<& Marqi^at nay bpait of ^ fui»l retreat 
Mr. VeriMWi'a partarrea «o l^xuriantly bloom. 
That they vie ^ritb Axoatiia^^ vmbX fragrant pesfiiixie ; 
B^l fijmd Wad^« iweHy 09lttge, plac'dckee toibe 

ilea, 
I declare, ia ap^laA^ fnifficienib finr sm. 
4nd tihe iFievsa ^ avound wer^^ «a wopdesrfiil fio^ 
I if^iicUwifly left them, tfaau^ amngmiM to dmei 

LilTTEa VII. Alddmrgh^ Seg. 1$^ 

At l^Pifft^, my 4ear ajpst^^ yojir Suther's yoiug 



fiba fiurly been plwg'd bead a<i4.b«el^in tihe water. 
Having Qiade up wy 9iii>4 that {'4 bf^ye a good <£|i^ 
I went into a waggpn that vmtm like a shiqp ; 
And if MoQy Avgyle h^d bi^ flieen me jump. In, 
I tbij^ 'twwkl tais^ ii4c^ 

% OfteUilraiy. 
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'' I'm feftain I luivtf Amid m^ «iKfa onotiby^r ;"" 
T»iyo»k Uiri^bif 1 4td i«i«k9 atmalLhit of a iqualliiig^ 
When first in the salt waves I found myMeJtS falling. 
Butof ooeppii«t 'tia needl«»a to iu^ve thi^ l^ait doubly 
As £ifl| 119 I powiU^ 09uLd I cx«pt 014 ; 
Aiid; shakipf my Wf9 lik« a tEagadgr quMo, 
I QMdd b^rdij knagbir I'd resUj hefo im 
But^ as now to the sea I'm no longer a straqgeiv 
^ hav^tfmHPm i¥fW!f •v'ry idet of dai^gwrr 
TUb ^f)^ jiNiins^y h«ab««i)r8aprfdiictiv^afyka- 

sure^ 
T^bfifc Fn raaHv dnliriitod and dhann'd bavond mcfer 

sure: 
ryq hagii jpfiing ap#y ol^^cta ftom morning to nooob 
And amoolj ^ifooem'd that we left tliem so aooa^ 
But mvm tha a^ne cfa«nges> and honii^ward we 

ReooUe^iJBBg the vfstig^ of each chanvii^ 

TiB ai^ IpavfiA oi^aioKe va'reamv'dfuUQf 11^ 

Andii#9 4iw tha jpfeaevit ftrewcU to tb# saa 1 

tETTBR Tirr. fystvieh, Sep. 2(WA. 

Our next roate^ my dear sister^ 's Intended ftnr 
Harwich, 
So behold us at Ipswic^ remounting our carriage ; 
But^ aa travellers must fireq|uently find to their co8t> 
Thei^e's a proverb call'd Reckoning more fast than 
your host. 
As Sto)^ Bridaj^ is regairiug, the road lies thro* 
the ^ver^ 
Wherfij^ when the tide rises^ the fbrd^s not very dever; 
Aod by prudent observes tia w^V, und^fatoodf. 
That tis not very pleasant to s^k in Me tnui^/ 

o 2 



So we ti^d the old bridge!^ and^ as sure as a fiddk/ 
We iioimder^d before we got half to the middle ; 
Yet, as money does all things^ the workmen were 

• wilKng 
To prepare us a road, if we gave them a shilling. 
This obstacle conquer'd, we drove on like Jehu, 
Till Freston's old tower appear'd fiill in our view ; 
The Orwell's fring'd banks like enchantment look'd 

And gave a new zest to the charms of the day. 

Next to Shotley proceeding, we reach'd Shotley 
Ferry, 
Where we find some good brandy to make omr hearts 

merry; 
Bttt the worst of it is (tho' we laugh and are glad,) 
Not a passage-boat here is, alas ! to be had ; 
But we shall not be kept very long in suspence. 
For a small two-oar'd wherry is soon going hence. 

And now thro' a very deep water we glide. 
Whilst the sea roughly rolls with the swell of thetide ; 
For just at the junction of the OrweU and Stour 
Our two Charons were tugging at least half an hour; 
And the surge was so high when we got to the shore. 
That our landing detained us full ten minutes more. 

But now we're at Harwich^ and thankful am I, . 
Our inn's the Three Cups, and our dinner draws nigh* 
But first for a walk to survey this old borough. 
To peep at the church, and the church-yard go 

th6rough. 
On the opposite shore Landguard Fort boldly stands. 
Well secur'd by Britannia's invincible bands. 
Long, long may our Monarch the honour retain, 
Of beipg King of the Islands that govern the Main I 



THE GLORIES OF BURY, ^ 

Bury has been so Jrequently described by different 
writers^ that it will be amply sufficient to refer the 
reader to a list of the principal works relating to the 
subject : they are, *^ Corolla varia contexta per GutL 
*' Haukinum, Scholarcham Hadleianum in Agro Suf- 
"folciensi. Caniabr. ap. Tho, Buck, l654." l^mo. 
" Antiquitates S, Edmundi Burgi ad annum 12!72 
''perductce, Autore Joanne Battely, S. T. P. Archie 
"diacotto Cantuariensi, Opus Posthumum. Oxonice, 
'^1745." 4to. ^* Bury, and its Enmrons, a poem, 
"Lon. 1747." by Dr. Winter ^fU. '* 4 Descriotion 
^'ofthe ancient and present state of ike. Town and Al^ 
''oeyqfBury St. Edmund's, in the county of Suffolk* 
** Chiefly collected from ancient authors, and MSS. 
" The second edition with corrections. Containing an 
" account iff* the Monastery, from the foundation to its 
" dissolution J with a list of the Abbots, and the sevmd 
"Benefactors to the Town. To which is likewise 
added, a Ust of the post and stage coaches, <^c. to 
and from Bury; with the distance of the several 
towns to which they go. Bury, 1771>" l^fno. This 
edition was revised oy the Rev. Sir John Cullum, bart. 
and the third, under the superintendance of that pro- 
found antiquary, the Rev. George Ashby, rector of 
Barrow, appeared in 1782. " An Historical and 
" Descriptive Account of St. Edmunds Bury, in the 
*^ county of Suffolk : comprising an ample detail of the 
origin, dissolution, and venerable remains (f the 
Abbey, and olher places of Antiquity in that ancient 
Town. By Edmund GilUngwater, author of the History 
" of Lowestoft, Sfc. Bury, 1804." l^mo. "An Illustra^ 
" turn rf the Monastic History and Antiquities of the 
'' Town and Abbey of St. EdmuniTs Bury. By the 
'^ Rev. Richard Yates, F. S. A. cf Jesus CoUege, 
Cambridge : chaplain to his majesty's royal hospital, 
Chelsea, and rector of Essa alias Ashen. With 
Views of the most considerable Monasterial Remains. 
By the Rev. William Yates, of Sidney Sussex Col- 
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tee, Cambridge, 1805." 4to. ^' Notes concerning 
Bury St. Edmunds, in Com. Suffolk, extracted out 
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" of the lot. Sok. the l^itrt tff dxfi^h library, by 

Tho' (KMnpous strUctiMs^ Buty's ancient boast. 
Are now in heaps of cumhroua foins lost ^ 
]htes that in ages pttM CanutM teat'd 
When Edmund's ghost, ^ legends day, h^ hst'A : 
The' now the traveller views with wend'ring eyes 
Where brdken walls in craggy firagmmts rise ;- 
An abbe3r'8 grandeur^ and a prince's courts 
O'ergrown with ivy, mooH'ring ii!rto cKrt i 
Yet let them not these di^eai^ scenes bemo^ 
But tell the modem glories o£ tlie town. 
If Henry's guilt in towers deddroy'd t^pfp&a, 
The greaiter name df £dward wta revere^ 
He, virtuous prince, fbr love of learning prafe*d. 
Here fbr her sond a noble building * raised ; 

^ Unty seems very early to have tsti^oy^A th6 loetrefit b( k Wee 
6cb«ol ; for abbOt Sampson, in iigo, enttad a Mh^dMiMHW^ Aifd 
settled a stipend on tbe master* who was reqnuned to five grotui 
totts InstraetiOH to fbrty poor bdys. 1h\a htMaib^ stddtt h^t thiS 
sbir«-hall» and the street rec^ved from it the naope Acfc4ii&l4ialk 
street, which it still retains. The Free Grammar School, founded 
l>y King Edward ttie 9th, seems to have been bat a revl^td o# thd 
former ancient iastiwtion. Ite original situation vraa in £a«t<galRl- 
street, bat that being found inconvenient, a new sthooUhouse waf 
•rected In North gate-street by jinMic eontribatiott. ^[^ h&iJt of 
the foander stands over the do<Mr ia the frottt 6f the baildhig ; aoA 
nuder his arms^ at the npper end of the schdoi xooin> are these 
T«xsei : 

Bdvard^ks Sezta^ p<is«it Vhtatis Alttmaif^ 
Gratis disee, puer, Regia namque Schola est. 

There are forty scholars oa tile foandatioai and it is free for tM 
the sons of towns*people, or inhabitants. This seminary is so^efw' 
intended by an upper and ander aiaster ; and adjof niUg \n the 
school is a handsome hottse for the former. The preae«H: tfea<A 
master is Benjamin Heath Malkin, I>. C. L. well known ta the 
literary world by several publiention* of aonfliderable meli<t< In 
1719 was published kiSvo. ** Nomina Quornndam e Priteariis blitt 
l^Cgis QrammatiCalis Sehotse Bori^ Sti. Edmundi, inter Tcenos 
<• celeberrimfe, carmiuibus lllastrata, (mis««llan«ia quibusdam ad- 
" jectis) edita a Joan. Randallt A.M. CoU : Christi, BtiricBvia avMv 
*« Scholse Magistro, none a Sacris In Agto Norfbiclfehsi.*' Mt. Bkn- 
dall, was presented to the reetory of Kit1cet>y.Kaitt, Norfaia^ iH 
1690, by sir Nevit Cate)yne, bart* Ha died April (oth, 16Q9» aged 
40 ; and lies buried in that church. rB» inseripthoti is insencA in 
«< B)omefi«l<ik'« HotMkf" ^oU «U 36* «vo» Qdiliiaii« 
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Where enlOTii|redlln av4 gndnaBf invfe^d 
To tread her pMbi !^ viftilf pkadiwe* hnr'd; 
Here theirjvni^ Miids first i(^girttlmg^'iinv&ifat| 
To readi ttt yetomg by a rirtuoto £daa 
Somebr^tcr gotfi h^wk^ h^ heed^s* M, 
Acquired what Rmnei Vbai Atimn cdiild Imperty 

• Edward Leedes wasi Hk lli« K»6|^ piritftf Hf lb jt^iH, iM 
much respected master of the FreeGiammar-Schoel at Bvryi and 
npder his auspices it kftMittid Uie Wghhk d^gM ttf Hs]f^k^ 
bility* He died the £Oih of December 1707* ia the 80th year of his 
age, and lies buried in the chancel of the chnrch of Ingham, where 
a neat mnrct aiiAiiimm Is itwuB. ta his itktmnp, on #hleli i»tkc 
fMlowing inscription i 

tbWAftMJS Lttim 

Schols BURIENSIS Magister 
toii multos utiles ihutilesqtie 
per annos quadraginta 
tanquam in orbe actos 
Labures 
tJna cum ID^iTectissima Conjuge 
AIJNA Filia THOM^ CtRTIS fclen* 
ficcTesis BEANDONENSIS Rectom 
Hie requiescit 
Faxit t)eus optimus macximus 
ut Die ultimo 
Ubi judfcabuntur vivi et mortoi 
Hiuc Resurgentes 
Audiant sibi dictuin 
£uge Boni servi 
. . An. Dom : 1707 

Ifle Kut i^' Caf : Decembr 2 a . a^s^ I BOina 
Hsec ] ^^l 430. Cal: August J^' ^*^ (60mo 

|l« ptiMnlied " M«tlfodiis OnecMi lat^wk doiM»nldi> (fttttMl 
GfUnmBdeoruni Afte oiiits«li)ad Pneroraor Caj^ttim aeboMt&o- 
diM/ et ab Bdwtrdor Leddes» (Cni id Rei erMHiitii est thtr* 
Seholant BQrleniium» k Pa^ SafibloiMWt) In asffm IXseipilfordM 
triditit: L(mdkfi 17f^/' TheicAhiwfcig Deditcation whieH contaKi^ 
a long Hit of tble Dat&es of tliMe« Who werfe edftfCaft^d at B«#y 
Scfao^ ; and which, in fact, comprises the sons of all the principal 
finuiJim io the county, kf prefixed to Chifl little work : 

** OmthUs mer IttHvii I^SPijhVM qukUit^ulS M aUt oriundi 
mHtdeGente, 

Feildingonini« Marjntuirdoniffh, Northoruitl, Oornwulliiiiny 
Ciroftonnii. CitlltittdhiM^ Clordtelfo^af, Bfbisorilttt, D^e^^)h^r, 
Pottoruni, Poliornra, Porterorom, Readorum, ReynoTdorum, 
Capelloram, Castletohuih, Wytlysiuni« 1* botupsonum, VentrTsiunij 
lleUandorotty (ptroant ^eUberrima Nominm Ho&iini RmstWD, k 

G 4 
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Here first insbmcted^ now the realm they grace. 
High in their mmt, as advanc'd in |dace ; 
Such I would mention with respectful awe^ 
Lights of our church, or guardians of our law. 
Here Bristol's earl* was bred, illustrious peer ; 
Honor unstain'd, mankind in him revere. 
To liberty a sure, a steady friend. 
Of all his actions this the noble end. 

Two prelatest here began their learned search. 
By worth distinguished! fiithers of the church! 

non eo nrdiue, qvo pntuit FeciaUt^ ea dispcnat) Botelerorum^ 
Robinsonum, Frestonum, Winjevorum, Coppingerorum, Han- 
merorum, Hervionim, Harviorura, Springorani, Calthorporum, 
CropUorum, Wigmorum, Waldgravium, Wamerorum, DeGrey* 
orum, Glascoconim, Russelorum, Chichleonim, Shepheardorun], 
Tyrellonim, Hodgeslum Scrivenerium, Dadorum, Doughtiorum, 
Daversorum, Davioruin, Gl^mhamorum, Goldingorum, Gold* 
welloram, Fiskorum, Weldonim, Jerminorum, Peytonum, Mii- 
lecentiom, Gipsium, Cloptonum, Townshendoraiu, Brandorum* 
Maddocium, Mottorum, Lucasium, Bicklioruiii,B&l(crorum, Baldo- 
oonim, Rushbrookorum, Maltywardorum, Actonum, Sheltonura, 
NortimiUD, Boxtonum, Bldredonim, Corranceoram, LoDgoram. 
In Pago Eboracenti, WjTilk)niiD, Beckwithoram, Daltonam, 
Tanckredorum, Legardomm. In Epitcopatu Dunelmenti, Doda- 
worthoruiD, Carrium, Batesium. In Pago Northumbrienti, optime 
dt se meritd Widdringtomorum, Greiomin, Lockoruni : Necuon 
4* NominU minorii (at vero non minoris si Virtus qoiccpiaih ad 
XVOfnen confer!) ubicunque sunt, Batteleiorum, Clagettorum, 01d> 
hamorum, Lynsordoniin, Wot^num, Baranum, caterisqoe cnoc- 
tis, qiu in Schola Buriemsi aut jam daat operam liteiia, aat 
oUm dederunt, aut in posterum dabunt, banc snam Methodum 
docendi disoendiq; Griecam liDguam, dat, dicat, Edwardut 
Leedes, 8 Idus AprUu ioeuntis post Cbristum Anm 1690« He al«> 
pubUsbed " Luciani Dialog, a Leedes, Cantab. 1704/ ISmo. 

• John Herrey, the 1st earl of Bristol. Having distingaisbed 
himself in the common's house, he was for the nobleness of bis 
extraction, the antiquity of his family, and his many eminent* 
virtues, advanced to the dignity of a baron of the realm in 1703. 
And having strennonsly asserted the succession of George the Ist 
to the crown of these realms, he was* in consideration thereof, 
created earl of Bristol in 1714 . His lordship was twice married, and 
died Jan. 90, t750<l. 

t Robert Butts was the son of the Rev. William Butts, rector of 
Hartest, decend^d frum a younger branch of the ancient family of 
that name, which was seated at Thornage in Korfolk, amongst 



Who^ while theirsoVre^'s gr«cioii8 smiles ihejrshtre. 
Adorn tkose mitres they are call'd to wear. 

Here first that greats that venerable sage^ t 
Imbib'd rare science in his greener age: 
Who on the awfiil bench now foremost deals 
Strict justice round with equitable scales. 
If in Rome's capitol the list'ning throngs 
With deep attention^ heard a TuUy's tongue ; 
Thus in the seat of judgment Reynolds charms, 
Virtue protects, and guilty souls alarms ; 

whom was the celebrated Dr. Butts, physician to Henry theSlh, 
and the s^reat frirnd of arohbishop Craniaer and the reformation. 
Being educated at Bury school* he was from thence admitted of 
THnity College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to the degree of 
B. A. 1707. M. A. 1711. and S. T. P. Com. Keg. 1728. In 1703. he 
was appointed one of the preachers at Bary. In 1717 he was pre- 
sented by the earl of Bristol to the rectory of Ickworth. In 1728, 
he was nominated one of his m%ie»ty's chaplains in ordinary. 
In 1731» he was installed dean of Norwich ; and the year following 
was consecrated bishop of that see. In 1738, he was translated to 
Bly, where he died m 17M» in the year of his age, and was 
buried in the cathedral, where thefle is a handsome monument 
erected to his memory, of which an engraving is given in Ben- 
tham*s Ely.*' His publications are " A Sermon preached at the 
cathedra] of Korwlch, 1719, on king George the 1st accession to the 
throne." ''*The Charge to his Clergy at his primary visitation in 
1734»*' 4to. ** A Sermon before the House of Lords at Westminster 
Abbey, on Saturday, June lith, 1737, being the Anniversary of his 
Miges^s happy Accession to the Throne," 4to. *' The Charge to his 
Clei^v at his primary visitation of his Diocese of Ely, 1740." 

Nienolas Clagettwas the son of the Rev. NicholHS Clagett, arch* 
deacon of Sudibury, rector of Thurlow Parva and Hitcham, and 
one of the preachers at Bury Having received his education lU 
the Free^rammar-School at Bury, he was sent to Trinity College* 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to the degree of B. A. 1705. M. A. 
1709. and S. T. P. 1784. In he was appointed dean of Roches- 

ter ; in 1731 he was consecrated bishop of :>t. David's ; and in 1748 
translated to the see of Exeter. He died in 1746 in the 63d year of 
his age, and was buried in 

t The Rt. h<». sir James Reynolds, knt. was educated &t St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and proceeded to the degree of B. A. 
1701, and to that of M. A. 1705. He represented the borough of St. 
.Edmund's Bury in the parliaments ot 1714, and 172S. In 1780, he 
was appointed chief baron of the court of exchequer, and died in 
1733, in the 53rd year of his age. He lies buried, with his wife* in 
the south aisle of St. James Church, Bury, where ^wo elegant mo- 
ral monuments, inclosed with iron railing, are e^ected to their 
aemortes. He is represented sitting in his robes of justice ; on each 
aide is a weeping tignre, and above his coat of arms, widi other 
embellishments. His character is recorded in a latin inscription of 
eonsiderable length on the pedestal, and is given in •* Oillingwater'a 
Bistoryof Bury,'* p. 184. 






Let those wbshflbf, lot tfaascAhaftiiimiHirt; 
Should &ir Astrsa, in his room decree, 
Sudi VoaM fa«r cnlen^ toih her aeiltcldcs Ix 
Ab he would fbnn, and ira rsjoiiee ta mst. 



An Htmmer * t«> we« hefiiHS MM uor« 
In sciences of pubBc lifb^Cllo' tidw Ktir'd } 
But no tvtirement On a gaeiak ^miwd. 
It darts like ligbfoii^ thm* As bUcfcnt dcnid. 

Tho' Hervey'st bloom onr Bm$y must not ek 
His riper wttolh reflects a bflght*!- fame ; 
Hrice has he been our co/pOnititm's choke. 
To senates sent b^ an united rtnce ; 

• Sir'tlunnuHuiiBer, bt 
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tTbomu Hervey, ifin snd wu of Juhntheial eart ofBriatel. br 
Ml Swl irifa, eiiMbeth. nlo danihwr nad lirLr of sir Ttasn* 
FdtoB, of Playfoid, ban. fie 



Where u t ee m un m h» iuntaauli Ma tmattafu ^waat^ 
And, like amdiev Ttilhr> gt^'dwpfimtK^. 
His eloqiiMioe.«o«l istrutk m Wi^MAe*^ «uv 
Statesman jttdkfioni> {leiieliaiingy dnfi 
Whose m/^efm can lee, winsi^ ouidourown 
Virtues so rans^ and mmt in its daWn^ 
Forgive, itiyiwvl, thesfeftinteflgirtsQf |itttiae 
I* my xvmh ntttntara, Mid unpolnli'd lays ! 
Had I jour genitti, «r your sterling ^hl 
O oflold I ^mte mich Uniti m yon faavo writi 
Fd strike the ttftnntoUtig lytVy nor flnur t^mg 
How gQiMkJB, Oewg^ oar iMM^ vaad4foat kiag> 
The just reward ot siMfvteef aBdWs, 
And the patridsttl «ORmet teitowA* 
Fain would my muse employ her vent'rous wing, 
3ut dreads What poets ot fash t^dfus sing. 

As high di&itittetioh liefer tatt me entire 
Td cringe to fblly, or t6 flatter vice. 
My honest layv flow otkly from esbeettk, 
IW £Hr)<*Mttoo fyar unequal to tny th«me« 

K^t beauty calls-^-siitl a morc^ arduous part^ 
Too great ibftnine— worthy the highest ait. 
Now U the season, * when the ^pnAgMy &it 
In ahining crowds td Buty tdrwn repaif . 

* Bary has three anxal faiim, the firsi dn th« Tuesdajr* aMd brri 
IbUowiag days in Easter week ; the second for three days before^ 
ahtl three days after the fea«t of St. ^f&falew, Stp. st^; ahil the 
thltrd 6n tlue ittsA of Dtrc. for two or three dfty». lti« aldeHh^ii. fbt 
th« thue D6iag» Who U tofd of the fair^ ma a tigfht to prbrott)^ 
them at pleasure. The second, which is the principal, and |>Tt^ 
bly the BMst aaitiitit» asimlly cMnllve4 three Ireefest Th^ ebacter 
fdkr it was t^aatedttf the abbetlft ittit by fchiff Henry thte 9rd, and 
it was formerly one of the must celebrated mantB in the iiiiigiluii 
It was then held, as it is still on the extensive space, called the 
Aiii;«|.hiai| whete diffeteat ro#« Af hodths Wet«A80$]tMi6d<»t]M 

toWBtf itMl <et«rtk M Htftue fbrH^fMhrA^ ee^«el*Ht tll^ D*eHb.* Ot 
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Hff, who p ? nfc w ea Aill in female dharm^ . 

Whose heart each amiable beauty wamur. 

Whose pencil too can every brightness trace, 

Alone must draw the glories of the place. 

To Ickworth,*^ lovely maid, first let him pay ' 

Due homage.^T-H^ 'tis freedom to obey ; '^ 

Her sprightly graces eadi beholder wound; 

While she, unccmsdous, spreads her triumphs rounds 

Peculiar sweetness charming Smyth f displays. 

We're lost in raptures, while we wondering gaze. 

Both, in eadi feature, happOy disclose 

In forest li^t the stem from which tibey rose. 

Celestial deities of old thus shew'd 

How Berecynthia was in them renew*d. 

Th* enchanting aspect of Comwallis X tells 
How much good-nature in her bosom dwells ; 

this occasion^ Bmy was the reaort of persons of the highest dis- 
tinctioo, for whom the abbot kept an open table ; whit* those of 
inferior rank were entertained, in the refectory* by the nioaks.' 
We are told that the widowed queen of France, sister to Henry the 
8th, and wife of Charles Brandon, ditke of Snffolkf came every 
year from her residence at Westhorpe, with her noble consort, to 
attend this fair » where sheht^a magniflcent teat jpsepared fOQ. 
the reception of the numerous people oT rank who resorted thither 
to pay their respects to her, and a band of music for their di^ 
version. This fair, in regard to the business transacted at it, has 
been on- the decline for half a century past, and become 
rather a place of fashionable resort, than a temporary mart»v 
as most of* the merchandise and ^oods, now brought hither, are^ 
articles of Igxory and fancy. John Lydgate, the famous poet, wbo^ 
was a monk of Bury, wrote an elegant Latin Poem on Bnry Fair, in 
1435. There is a modern dramatic piece, entitled *' Bury Fair i*^ 
and also ** The Burjr Fair Election Ball," a poem ISmo. A curiobs" 
account of this fair is contained in <* An Historical Account of Stur- 
bridge. Bury, and the most celebrated fairs in Europe and Ame* 
rifca,*' printed at Cambridge, abont 1774* Svow 

• Lady Anne Hervey, the 2nd daughter of John, the Ist earl oX* 
Efistol, oy his 2nd wife Elizabeth, the sole daughter and heir of sir 
Thomas Felton of Playford, bart. She died unmarried July 15th, 

mi. 

i Lady Louisa Carolina Isabella Hervey, the 4th daughter of the 
above mentioned. She married, in 1731, sir Robert Smyth, bart. of • 
Sosith Street, Westminster. 

4 Elizabeth, the wife of Charles, the first earl CornwaJlis : she 
was the eldest daughter of Charles, the 2nd viscount Townshend,; 
hg ^a first wife EUaabeth* danghter of Thonafc Igird P^^m^ 
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A copioafl fioiey^ mcm'ry^ reasoning Strang, 

The boast of inen^ not less to her belong. 

Who sees her virgin sister * but admires 

A group of Cupids kindling dangerous fires ? 

Or whom will not that lustre still surprise^ 

Which emanates so quidc from Townshend's ejest 

In Davers^ he'll observe^ is blended seen 
With rural innocence the courtly mioi ; 
How C3rtherea and Minerva strove 
To Ch^ter which should most indulgent prove ! 
Well may we then that charmer's pow'r confess. 
Whom rival goddesses were proud to bless. 

Each glance of Monk our painter will employ^ 
For she is form'd to give unbounded joy ; 
Another of that name he here will meet. 
With virtue lovely^ and in temper sweet 

Fauquier's complezion can't his notice 'scape ; 
Nor the exactness of bright Affleck's shape ; 
Within bar sister's tresses, sleek as jet. 
That wanton urchin Cupid weaves his net 

Dalston from notfaem climes has deign'd once more 
To visit Burify and our bliss restore ; 
Once more we view the dimpled maid, who roves 
In morning walks, thro* Saxham's plains and groves; 



• Dorothy, the eldest daughter of Charles, the tod visconnt 

Townshend, by his tnd wife Dorothy, the daughter of Robert 

Wtlpole of poaghton in Norfolk, esq. and. sister to sir Eobert 

Walpole, Snt ««rl of Orford. She married iii 1743 Dr. Spencer 

Cowper, dean of Darham, and died witliout issoein 1779# 



And whUfi t)» |MiM «% ibe^ gforoii tadl fltiH^ 



Its glory Ittiffiftin^^ tittdhenlvnM; 

Har lam Bii^ctftk^ iMUte kh« air ; 

We can't but love— yet^ while we love-^^lespair. 



Here danpngflpngWjr Wolkflloai imiiijMi; 
Here Stiles infuses rmaoM mA deaiveft; 
Move tbao our tjres are pkaa'd; • Sjmtis jiwagaa 
Chajnaa in her wQe> and holds ft' a(tteiiibiv9tiiaMifi 

Would perfect S3rmmetry the critic trace^ 
*Tis in eiNb Bscon's, and in BsikAr'ft tee. 
Young Baniaiidistea jinatlj vajcnmoa^ 
The nicest touches of a master hand ; 
And if he chuaes Ikrtkar atiB to rangt^ 
Not less the bloom of Capel or L'Estrange. 
Let hm^ahew how humSitjr aaal faa^ 
Make Goaday'a eonveraattcaa ahvwpa plsaaft;r 
Or^ when the dieeka of mpdaafe ColaBMB fashw 
How fine's the tuictvire of audi maif hluafau 
Let him relate how Spencely^ and how Haye^ 
B^r foaidncfc striol, astaem deaaetie wdnrfML 
Medcalf^ how winwkig gaafr> ktcfaMiTe^'eal^ 
Tu«mr how cbaei^ Eldred bow feBteeirir 
How oft Ela Gri^ haa thM^m incrrifl# daflar^ 
How numbers here to Lee resign their hearts ; 
If health's retriev'd while in deep seas she laves. 
No wonder 'tjs— ifpr Venus sipipg; i^onn waves. 

Tlm» £» wi^ Ifaaapnirh hint wO'Dinat lanan^ 
That of the Fitzroy race none Boston sent. 



^Soee in thedawn ^CwPliUft ^ fi|9 
Whttt Im mmdian Uaie wili AhortJy Im^ 
And may presage vhat conquesCa sb^ will gi^^ 
Lil^^ hs^y who flourish'd in great Nassau's reign .; 
liik^ tier nugesti^;; ^ob^ witbb^ QouLAvif^ 
W\m led ibe stavs i» GrmviUe's gaUaxy, 

By cruel fate "^irere both detain'd ^t home ; 

How amiable the^^ couJLd I rebeiurs.e-i-* 

Such g^p^ would r^^df^^ «p4 pr^?rv« wyr veraf^ 

These are ftiRt dMdies of an nMem hand; 
A thousand more perfections roynd me standi 
Qeyond my utmort x^9f^ ;-r-J[^t hi% whose mus» 
$uJI»lime&t heights C9n r^a^ the sMbject cbu9f ; 
A fiill reward from beittty'a SDOfika he'd flndj . 
And never-fbjing bays his temples bind. 



TUB. CHUBCH-YARP, 

Sii Einmnd't Bumf. 

5!*Ae in>o^ Ckurefh^ard^ belonging to thh totfm^ which 
i$ jfhct (xn^gtituie but ofie,^ form, an extensive area of 
s^oenal acres, qnfi are kept m exceffent order: an aUe^ 
^ lfi>fiv popiprs rt{ns diagonaWu across them, and makes 
u f^ety^ pleasant promenade. Nearly ih the centre is a 
sma^plpt of ground, inclosed with high iron railih^^ 
-and pmiitea mth i^^es qfd^ffhrent tfnS, fn thUplaofi 

t The Snd daughter of Charles, the Snd dnke of Grafton, by 
Jienrietta, 'daughter of Charles, marquis of Worcester. Sheaiar> 
Tied* In 1746» WilUam, the late earl of Harringtoo. 
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ii the reeetdaekprtmided by the late Jamef Spink, Esq. 
hanker of Bury, for himself and family. The tombs 
and other memorials for the dead are extremely nume- 
tons, and contain various ancient inscriptions ; among 
ethers two epitaphs are deserving of notice for their 
remarkable stngtuarity, viz : the one on Charles Gran^ 
ger, a shoe-maker ; and the other on Joan Kitchen. 
There are two singular memorials Ukewisefor persons, 
who had been midwives ; the one had brought into the 
world %%S1, and the other 4^323 Uving children. 
When the Abbey was in its prosperity, there were 
standing within the precincts ^ it three churches, be* 
sides the Abbey Church; vtz: St. Margaret^s, St. 
Mary's, and Si. James's. The remains of the west end 
of St. Edmunds, which bound the Ckurch»yard on one 
side, exhibit a singular and motly appearance. One 
tfthe octa^n towers, which formerly terminated either 
end, is stul standing, and has been converted into a 
stable. Three arches, once the entrances to the three 
aisles, have been filed up with modern bindings, and 
converted into as many neat houses. In the Church" 
yard stands Clapton's Hospital, a handsome brick 
building with projecting wings, founded and endowed 
in nso, agreeably to the will of the late Foley Clapton, 
M. D. as an a^um for six poor men and as many 
women, three of either sex out of each parish. Hie 
front exhibits the arms of the founder ; and a Latin 
inscription below records the object of the institution. 
On the opposite side of the Church-yard stands the 
Shire Hau. It is a ouilding of modem erection, on 
the site of the ancient Church of St. Margaret, mid 
contains two qonvenient courts. The Church-gate is 
a noble specimen of Anglo-Saxon architecture. It 
stands opposite to the west end of the Abbey Church, to 
which it served as a magnificent portal. It is SO feet 
in height, of a quadrangular form, and remarkahlefor 
the simple plainness and solidity <f its construction. 
The Churcn-yard has beenfrequently engraved. 
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Hail^ sacred shade i where, oft, in youthfiil i^orts. 
My blissful hours of sweet retiremeiit qped ; 

Far^ from the busy croud, and noise of courts. 
Meek eyed Simplicity hath, hither, fled. 

B^ieath thy friendly umbrage, as I stray. 
No rude, no sullen guest my bosom fires; 

Impervious to the sun's meridian ray. 
Thy hallow'd solitude my soul inspires. 

Here, Sophocles, in sweetest accents, poured 
Instruction's early lesson o'er my mind ; 

Here, op'ning Fancy, first, in numbers soar'd;^ 
And, Reason, juvenile delights refin'd. 

Here, too, Lavinia, first, my wishes caught. 
All gentle, list* ning to my tale of love ; 

And, here, Orestes sooih'd mine anxious thought. 
Friendship's pure energy, intent to prove. 

Nor are thy smiles forgot, ill«fiited youth* ! 

Whose eonsdous spirit took untimely wing ; 
Thy lips the sacred oracles of truth 

Were doom'd^ but in an heav'nly choir, to sing. 

The dear companions of thy early dawn, 
A goodly train, enrich^'d with nature's bloom. 

In pensive step, and slow, approach thy urn. 
And drop the tear of friendship on thy tomb. 



• John X>AJltoa, taq. late of Cai«8 College, CMBbridire. 

H 
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Whikt one, above the rest by thee bdov'd, 
Lorenzo^t glowing with a milder flame ; 

Him Ifie iH^e^ Imbwlfedge of thy Virtue^ moi^d» 
In elegiiU: ^tMn^, to ring thy nanic^. 

Hail! sacred liha^^ !—dli<!e, hail! serene retreat! 

Parents and kindred friends endear thy boVrs ; 
Hope breadths a whfspi^ that We> so6n, dudlmeet; 

And, that etl^niit^ sh^, then, he dors! 



A bAt At ALfttfitJftGIt 

Octiyber 3rdy tS06k 

Co ilflr»* 

BY THS itlEV; CHARLES SDWAftD STEWaSTj Ui I. 

AlddmVgh hds oftaie yeati grmik Ma much rep^, 
and become a fashionable watering'place ; and Jar in^ 
valids possesses considerable advantages* The strand^ 
to which the descefU is remarkably easy, is not mare 
than forty or Jifly yards from most of the lodging houses; 
and during t& em of tide, tiid freqnmMf ftft itieks 

t Thomas Kerrich, esq. He was educated at Cains Ck>llege, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded to the degree of B. A. in 1758. In 
1774 ne married Isabella one of the sisters of Philip Bowes Broke, 
of Nacton. es^. He served the office of sheriff for the coui^ of 
Norfolk in 178B» and died at Oeldeston, tk that teottttty. Pec. 
15tfa, 1809. 
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together, ispectdiarfy adapiedf^ nmttting mnd baihing, 
«« iks sand u vpv hard and firmy and the bathing-- 
machines, (jf which several are kept, afford the greatest 
security and contort. To the attractions of the beach, 
Atdeburgh adds another, which cannot Jail to delight 
the lover of nature. The magnificent terrace, on the 
summit qfthe hUl behind the town, commands a view 
that embraces many beautiful features ; for not only 
does the eye wander over the boundless expanse of Aide-* 
burgh and HoUesley Bays, richly studded with their 
moving treasures, and separated from each other by 
theprmmmiory ef Orferd^ness / but it is also grati/ied 
with a view (fa rich country, through which flows the 
Mde^ and adds to the scene a beauty of no Qomsnon 
kind. 



You desire me, dear Mary, to tell you in rhyme. 
At Atdeburgh how I've been passing my time : 
I went for my health, being bilious and nervous. 
Sent by Dr. Dispatch, (gracious heaven preserve us). 
And call'd upon Waddington,* meaning to dine. 
Whose wife gives good humour, and he wit and wine; 
And £liza,t who makes it her study to please, 
Reo^'d me with equal politeness and ease. 



* The iter. Richard Waddiogton was of Jesas College, Cambridge, 
where ]he proceeded to the degree of B. A. 1761, and M. A. ito4. 
He was j»reseatecL by his College to the rectory of Cavendish in 
1780, ana^ died July 86th 1808, in the 70th yetu* of bis age. His 
character is pourtray^d^ in the following lines, by his ftiend li^r. 
Stewart; 

** limk vas bis futb, firom bigotry redn'd, 
n\% itand was liberal, as his heart was kiad ; 
By friends v«S|pect«d, by his floek rever'd, 
*Ctt every tender relative endear'd ; 
Thos did he lW<c, «Dd th«g reaigA his toeolh, 
Ix>Vd in Ms life, InnMnted in his d«ati« 
And here, in li«pe, beiiMikfa tliis'taCMd 4tOB«, 
In sure and certain hope, lies WADDINGTON.'* 

1|«lsKi4Ge. 
H % 
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After dinner^ tlver ladies reding— «t last. 
My old Mend atid my self talk'd of times that ai« pesjk. 
Days of joy, that must ne'er fee expected again. 
Bays I think of with pleasure, how mingled witb 

pain! 
For however we flatter, it nnist be confest, 
That old times were most happy, old friends are the 

best. 
But a truce to this subject, which brings to my mind 
What at Mel^srd I lost, and shall ne'er again find. 

Next we went to the rooms, where we happily met 
Of the ladies a winning and voluble set ; 
Sweet souls, when the pleasures of evening begin. 
They can talk without ceasing, yet constantly win. 
But indeed men and women were eager to talk. 
Of the royal* review, by his Highness of York, 
Of a new realt Peer, of last summer's creation. 
Of the state of the fashions, and state of the nation. 



• On Flriday, Oct. Srd 1800, the ganUons of Ipswieh and Waod- 
bridge, consisting of the Royal Hone and Foot Artillery, the 6th 
(or Inniskilling) Dragoons, the 7th and llth Light Dragoons, the 
Shropshire, Leicestershire, East Middlesex* Hertford, West Soflblk, 
West Kentt East York, Dorhain, and Northamptonshire regiments 
of Militia, were reviewed by the Doke of York on Rushmere Heath. 
Abont ten o'clock his Royal Highness, acconi|>anied by the Diike 
of Cambridge, and several Oeneral Officers, came upon the ground. 
A Royal salnte was immediately fired by the Artilleiy, and the 
w)iole army instantly fell in line and presented' arms. Officers &a> 
lating, and the different bands playing Ood save the Kina. The 
review then commenced ; and notwithstanding the rain that fell 
daring the day, it was gone throngh to the entire satisfiustion of 
his Royal- Highness, who expressed himself highly pleased witl| 
the exact manner in which the troops performed all taeir military 
evolattons. The whole was under the command of Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, Lord Paget, and Major Oen. Robinson, and if the day had 
been fine, a grander military apectacle could not have been wit- 
nessed, as there wire, not less than ISjOOO men under arms, weU 
appointed, and in the highest state of discipline. 

t Say« T--«----ntoH----n, "A real Peer I am : *' 
SasrsH -•-•ntoT -n, *< Tonfe only R- -•.... .m.** 



Of ib» me id.pMfiAmBi.ib^^ o£tb^a|qekfli» 
Lofd Lftuderchle's aiusioti^ tipd deirtk of Charles 

Fox, 
Whose lots dU l9ii^.fri€ipd»j<MPdfimpeEitf^ shocks. 
But who is that emboppot^b lady^ so gay, , 
So proi^se of her beauties, in muslin array ? 
It is Mirs. Bonton, whose lov'd husband's away. 
While he braves ev'ry toil of the seas, and explores. 
To accumulate wealth, distant India's shores. 
Her concern for his absence no tongue can express. 
Poor soul, she forgets every part of her dress : 
And r^^ardless of danger, exposes to sight. 
To the heats of the day, and the colds of the night. 
Arms, shoulders, breasts, bosom, bewitchingly white; 
And, while we admire all the beauties we can see. 
Leaves, with great generosity, nothing to £mcy. 

Now the raffles commenc'd, and I found, to my cost, 
All my mcmey, and all, but my temper, was lost : 
After raffling, we hasten'd four tables to fill. 
With cassino and commerce, and whist and quadrille. 
Fmr me, I must own I was quite over-aw'd 
At whist, when oppos'd to the new made Sir Maude, 
Plain Mannerly late, but the King, do you see. 
First gave him a title, then added a De, 
And now he is call'd Sir Maude De Mannerly. 
Would a title were mine, how 'twould tickle my ear, 
^' Yes, Sir Charles," " no. Sir Charles," from my 

partner to hear; 
When prepar'd to my skill a just tribute to pay, 
''Why, 1^ Charles, I protest, that was excellent 

''play." 

How deligfatful to hear all the company round • 

Bepeating, by turns, tlie agreeable sound* 
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IflitaVdonUiebcadi, or pand«d the «mtt, 
" Ths^B Sir CSwIm," B& the people would 07 tlMt 

I meet; 
And, what would aimpkte all the blia of ray lii^ 
Den Mary, yoa'dbe Lwi^ Si , niy ««&. 



»I»V»»»»»»»»»»»»»%»»»%»%»»»»»%|»'%<^<^»^»%*'*'»%»*»»»»»»»*'<^»»*^»^ 



patrt tffi; ^tttat^ti 



GIRCUMSTANC5ES and EVENTS, 



JBiarOBii^dL, fHQS^THiU, 



LEGBNDASr AND ROMANTte. 



»» » iwwi»^i»»vi»»»%<»^i»^^»%)»»%»»»%»»»»»»»%%tH i» %%tii»»»»»t^)»»^»w»» » 



^* Give me, Cesario^ btd that Pincn or Song, 

** That Old and Antique Sonq, we heard lad night; 

** Methought, it did relieve mypatsion much ; 

'* More than Ugkt airsy and recollected terms 

'* Of these most brisk, and giddy^paced times, 

^*.Come, hut one Verse^ ■■ - ' 

*' Mark it, Cesario, it is Old and Plain ; 

** The spinsters and the knitters inthesun, 

'' And thejreemaids, that weaoeiheir ^wead with bones, 

^ Douse to chant it: it is Silly sooth, 

'* And dallies with the innocence qfkise, 

'^ Liie the old ager 

SudKESPEARM^a TWELWTB NlQBT. 
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OF GEORGE PARISH, AND EDWARD BELL, Eiau. 
Bellmen of ike Borough of Ipswich, 

IN rULL NTS XHEICBLID. 

Tkeae Linetarta b*Heiqite on tkefollotving Addrett, 
whkk wot praetOed b^ the Borough ^ Ipneich to hit 
Mqjetty, on his prowdenttal escape from the kaifi!^ 
Peg NtcholaoH. 

TO THE KDfCe HOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
"TbehoBiUeMldrcMortiieBnliffi, B«rg(i««>>nd Commai- 
"■Hy of the aociait Boru(i£li of tptincli, io GtiM Comt 
•■ Ulcmbleil, 
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*.' We YOU A Majesty's dutiiViI and loyal snbjectii the Bailiffs, 
*■ J^mmua^usA, Cawnionalty of the ancient Borqpgh of Ipswich, 
''^eg leave humbly to offer your Majesty our Mnoere and 
<* he«uty congratulations on your Majesty's providential escape 
"from the late despen^te attempt made upon youb Majesty's 
^ sacved person ; an attempt, which at once endangeoed irouR 
" Majesty's life, and the happhiess of all y-ovr Majesty's 
** subjects. 

- " Fully sensibie of the innumerable blessings we eojfl^ mder 
** YOUR Majrsty's mild government, we fervently pray that 
** YQUR Majesty's most valuable life may be pvesenred maby 
** years, and that your Majesty may loi^ reign over r free, 
" happy, and loyal people. Given under our common 6e^, t^ 
"IBth of August, 178(6." 

\ The Bellmsn of Ipswich, unwilling to be ctUdone 
$n hnfoUy io uis M4JESTY, have compomd an A^Ureu, 
equally asfpU rfMAjBarv as that presented by thdr 
worthy Masters to bis Majesty, of which tkejoUom' 
ing is an exact copy. 



To his Majesty most ei^cellent^ 
With humble duty^ we present^ 
In lines^ replete with Majesty, - 
As lights upon t^e starry sky^ 
Your Majesty to congratulate^ 
In being sav'd from th' attack at late, 
Tb' attack against your royal life . 
By womans' hand and blunted knife. 
How ooold dbe da» ta lift «in Jiigh 
Her hand to stab your Majesty 9 
That widked hand^ with >nige 490 fierot. 
Tour Majesty's kind heart to pierce } 
'Twas happy for your Majesty 
That Providence was standing by. 
Or else, perhaps, your Mc^eMy 
M^^ have received a \Aom ao dy# 
As wauU have killed yomr Myesty. 



Ill 

What sorrow would the land OHerspreaft 
TluLK^ heard ffiur Mq^y wasdMd? 
Your subjects wotdd have wept full sore, 
T'faave seen your Majesty no nunre. 
OuY thanks vadeign'd w« aendoaiiij^ 
To Him, who saVd your Mafegty, 
And hope that he will hear our cay. 
And long preserve your Majesty. 

Given under oar own great sefilj 




*>^ 
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THE SUFFOLK WONDER: 

Or a Rdatkm qf a Young Man, who, a morUh after 
his death, appeared td his Sweetheart, and earrieaher 
on horsehach behind himfbrfbrty miles in ttto hours, 
and was never seen after out %n hts grave. 

ThefiUowing Tale is taken from " A Collection of 
*' Old Ballads, CoTvectedfrom the best and i^ost an^ 
" tient Copies extant. With Introductions Historical, 
" Critical, or Hwmom^ous. Illustrated wiih Copper 
^'Plates," London, 1723-5, 12mo. 3 vol. 

It is thought to bear a considerate resemblance to 
the celdn'ated German BtUlad of Leonore, by Burger. 

A wonder stranger ne'er was kuown^ 
Than what I now shall treat upon ; 
In SuffoUe there did lately dwell 
A fanner rich, and known full welL 

He had a daughter fiur and bright. 
On whom he plac'd his whole delight ; 
Her beauty was beyond compare^ 
She waa both virtuous «id fair. 

There was a young man living by. 
Who was so charmed with her eje. 
That he could never be at rest. 
He was by love so much possest : 

He made address to her, and she 
Did grant him love immediately ; 
But when her fitther came to hear. 
He parted her, and her poor dear. 
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Forty miles distant was she sent. 
Unto his hrothei^s^ with intent 
That she should there so long reipain, 
T iU she had chang'd her mind again. 

Hereat this young man sadly griev'd^ 
But knew not how to be relieved; 
He sigh'd and sobb'd continually. 
That his true love he oould not see. 

She by no means oould to him send. 
Who was her heart's espoused firiend ; 
He sigh'd, he.griev'd, butall in vain> 
For she oonfin'd must still remain. 

He moum'd so much,- that doctor's art 
Could give no ease unto his heart. 
Who was so stzangely terrify'd. 
That in short time for love he dy'd. 

She that from him was sent Away 
Knew nothing of bis dying-day. 
But constant still she did remain. 
And lov'd the deadj altho' in vain. 

After he had in grave been laid 
A month or more, unto this maid 
He came in middle of the night. 
Who joy'd to see her heart's delight. 

Her &ther^s horse, which weD she knew. 
Her mother's hood and safe-guard too. 
He brought with him, to testify 
Her parent's ordec he camci by. 
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Which wfaeik he» ve/tde u&deMooii^ 
He hop'd it wmild b^ fer ht!r good, 
And gave consent to her stndgbtWi^^ 
That y^iXk him the shoiM ^ocae kmsy. 

When she "was got her love behittd^ 
They pass'd as swift as any wind^ 
That in turo hours^ or little morey 
He brott^t her to her fathoms ^kmr. 

But a^ they did this great haste make, ' 
He did complain his head did ache ; 
Her handkerchief she then took e«C« 
And ty'd the same his head abocrt : 

And anto him she thus did say. 
Thou art as cold as any clay ; 
When we come hottie a fitte well have ; 
But little dream'd he went to gntve. 

Soon were they at her fatiher's door. 
And after she ne'er sa^ him limre i 
I'll set the horse up, then he said. 
And there he left this harmless tdeM, 

She knock'd, and straight a mtett he &ff4y 
Who's there? 'TisI, alie theii reply^tf ; 
Who wonder'd nrach her voice to hear. 
And was posse^&Td With dread and £baif. 

« 

Hfer father he did tell, anSlSbeti 
He Eftar'd fike an aArighted tsx&n; 
Down stairs he ran, aoid when he «ee ht^, 
Cry'd out, my dMld, how camTst^faoli Itefe. 
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¥n,j sir^ did yon not senfl forme^ 
By such a messenger^ said she ? 
Which made his hair stare on his head^ 
As knowing well that he was dead. 

Where is he ? then to her he said. 
He's in the stable, quoth the maid ; 
Go in, said he, and go to bed^ 
I'll see the hone well littered. 

He et^d about, and there could he 
No shape dt any mankind see ; 
But fbnnd his horse all on a sweat. 
Which tdade him in a deadly fret 

His daughter he said nothing to. 
Nor none else, the' fall well they knew 
That he was dead a month before. 
For fear of grieving her full sore. 

Her father to the father went 
Of the deceas'd, with fuU intent 
To tM Mm whM lus dai^bter said^ 
So both came back unto this maid. 

They ASk'd hfer, attd gfce still did say, 
'Twas he that then brought her away ; 
Which when they heard, they were araax'4> 
And on each other strangely gac'd. 

A handkerdiiiftf )she said she ty'd 
About his head ; and that they try'4> 
The sexton they did ^leak unto. 
That he the grave would then undo : 
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Afirightad^ then they did behold 
His body turning into mould ; 
And though he had a month been dead. 
This handkerchief was 'bout his head. 

This thing unto her then they told. 
And the whole truth they did unfold ; 
She was thereat so terrify'd 
And grieved, that she quickly dyed. 

Part i^ot true love, you rich men then. 
But if they be right honest men 
Your daughters. love, give them their way, 
for force ah breeds their lives decay. 



^>»»»%%»%%%<»^^ » » »<v»v%»^ 



ABBOT REEVE'S LAMENT: 



»Y MRS. J. COBBOLD, OF HOLY WBLJL8, IPBWICR. 



Johfi Reeve, aUas MeMord, was the last, who 
presided over the rich and noble Ahhey of Bury St. 
Edmund. He was a native of Melford, and was 
dected Abbot in 1514!. Of his qfe but few particulars 
are known. In 152S, a commission was directed to 
him to ascertain the bounds of Ipswich, a jury im- 
panneled, and their return Jited tn chancery. At the 
iprandjunereal solemnity of Abbot Islip of Westminster, 
tn 1532, he was the prtncipaT assistant. On Nov, Uh, 
]559i ^^ having in vain endeavoured to avert the 
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fatal bhw hi ttvertd moii^hun^Mng cmiee$sifmsy he 
was compelled to surrender kh splendid and nfeaUhy 
monastery into the rapacious hands of Henry the 
Vlllih. An avnual pension of 500 marks was assign^ 
ed him I and he retired from the splendor 4ind magni* 
ficence of the abbatial palace and dignity to a private 
station, in a large bouse ai the south-n^est comer of 
Crown Street, which, was the Exchequer Room belongs 
ing to the Abbey, and which has undergone less aUerom 
tion than any other <ffthe same age in the town ; and 
where, in 1768> his arms were sttll to be seen in one of 
the windows, with a scroll beneath, inscribed 

JDtmdnw Tftiffomen flPeffom 9&i«Qf» 

He appears, however, to have faUen a viqtim to the 
seventy of the changes as he very soon sunk under the 
weight of disappointment and sorrow, occasioned by 
the havoc and devastation made in his church and abb^, 
the overthrow of that religion to which he was sojirmy 
attached, and the degrading necessity he was under of 
resigning his honors and his dignity. These causes 
operated so strongly upon his mind, as to produce that 
chagrin and vexation, which shortened his life, and 
brought him to theerave on the 81st of March following, 
tfter having survived the d^adation of his order, and 
the loss of his abbey, for the short space only of four 
months. 

Amongst the numerous monuments dndancient grave* , 
stones in the church of St. Mary, was that of this 
pious and learned man* He was interred in the middle 
of the chancel, and over his grave was originally placed 
a very large Jlat-stone of grey marble, embelushed at 
the four comers with the arms of the abbey, impaling 
those of his own family, and also his eff^ in brass, 
in full pontificals, with a mitre on his head, and a 
crosier tn his hand,^ But this ancient stone was most 
indecently broken and removed in 17 lit by some Goths 
of the 18M century, to make room for a new one, to 
cover the remains of 9^ Mr. Sutton^ who was buried in 
the very grave of the Ex» Abbot. On the stone wm the 
following inscription : 
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Bigiil qhI tttan H^iiii ItoMii trfUfixi imnmi 

ttumn Mcfiif HfCfm •••• ftuniiK uraui 

l^ifMi« fl^ tniiiif jpam Iail0ir Dfii«» 1540. 

^ ihefarMJffff^ thai iHme lak^ tmimk^ flarlesUm 
tn Norfolk^ if tve Tmy judge from th^ almost exofit 
shmktrky (if the arms. The Beeves, were sihtaied 
a^Limdou at the thne qf the' Restoration; hti how 
l^mg befbre that period ie unchain, ^emgk pr^a* 
b^ Jbr a consid^hte time. In the church of St. 
&M^pkre some memorials for them meuji sHitbe seen. 
Tnejkmify fvas hfimi out ^London hg the great fire 
in ?6^ / and with the remains of ^heir fortune, one 
branch pttrt^c^fed the Inn 0t Skmham, in this county 
celled Stonham'Pjfe, where they resided fir many 
uears. From thence their d^eendflnts reino^ to 
jStatUsten^ where latefy resided Mr.. WiKc^ Reeve, 
an enuneni surgeon, and qfconsiderabk property. Tke 
Rev. William Reeve, his only son, Vtcar of Hosene, 
and tknham, a person of preai learning, cnarify, and 
g^ncrositu, dicd^ in }7Bo> and in him this Ifranch ef 
ihejifmny h^efme extinct. Another hranoh resided 0$ 
a descendant of which, Mr. Read Rcem,, 
was hUe^ Uvii^ at lASvenham^ 

Vajestic nacA^B, consecrated waBsj. 

Ye w^red fioiess that snJBt* and mm mvete ; 
Eadk sGCBe tkal venmiatmg hwt s^oaQi^ 

Be yeufs mj lattst sigka^ my fsoitisag Uu» ! 



or Sepes. He has likewise «mv for Mif , 9lr9 w virit ipd frmm^* 
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Oft has mir qfid^ #ilK'pricba|ia iqpteii&> tmifd 

And idbi» kliYe i 9WB y oiv akiu«^ gnac!^ 
:Viilli ftfimimts, Smttfliy 4# tke dbrimitti^ nlttne. 

When QA diy ear fin isofemn BHtiiffnfn s^sAcy 
To snteigh* gale»lft nrdOiiiff ckonu gii^tt, 

Tran^ipnptefl^ ftr^y 111(31 ii€ffi*td «mil 
Saw iriib Ac iiiiMii, a^ld^^ 

Bear witness, saints, I never proudly fail'd 
To raise from em&t tli^ liomage^bending knee ; 

And ever with fraternal love I hail'd 
The dear ftatemal ^Benedicite.** 

WiA gendei^ i^B f soodi'd iJie mournert wpe, 
I bade refigion's voice her vot'ries dieer ; 

And 'twas mj purest blS ss on eaWi to know 
That inn<>c^]icf& apd'Mendshlp harbbur'd h^e. 

And herfe f Kop'd tey bories maghft dal^ily rest,. 

Svme sctifptiff'd lines my life, my death ^pprgve; 
And oft H^ srave, widi so/fcen^l fdetstep^ ^rpsf, 

Speak {]^(mtive lessons of I'eli^oQS I^Ve. 

The hope how vain ! and can I live to see 
These sacred arches mould'ring into dust ? 

Or chang'd to halls of wanton minstrelsy. 
To scenes of riot and polluted lust ? 

Oh, no ! that wretchedness is spar'd-^I feel 

A sick'ning swoon its welcome influence shed. 

And bless the chilly dews that o'er me steal. 

As death's kind angel hovers round my head. 
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Perchanoe this spoil, so impiously begun 

By wretched men, wiU not destroy the whole : 

An righteous Providenoe ! Thy will be done ! 
OLord of heav'nandeatfa! Beoeiveny itmll 

The fidt'ring accents sunk to broken sigh»«- 
And o'er the Abboi Reeve the brothers hung ; 

With holy sighs and tears they dos'd his eyes; 
And then with solemn fcmp his Requiem song. 

With mem'ry^s grateful tribute Buty owns 
Her mitred Lord : here rests his humble bones : 
His honour'd birth shall Suffolk's Mt^hrd daim; 
John his baptismal. Reeve his natal name. 
Heroic, prudent, learned and benign. 
And just was he, and lov'd his vows divine. 
The day he saw, when our eighth Henry's hand 
For one and thirty years had rul'd this hmd ! 
And when the spring, her charming course b^^, 
In March an equal term of days had run ; 
Sped by the angek bright, he reach'd his goal; 
O gradona God i have mefqr on his soul f 
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A SONG OF AN ENGLISH KNIGHT, 

thai married the Royid Princess Mary, Sister to King 
Henry the Flllth. which Knight was qfterwar& 
made Ihthe of Sufolh. 

To the tone of <« IVIw Kst to lead a floldiei'0 life." 

Charles Brandon, the ceUhrated Duke of Suffolk^ 
was son and heir of Sir William Brandon, standard- 
hearer to Henry, Earl of Richmond, at the battle of 
Bosworth, The family is represented to be of great 
antiquity, and to have assumed its name from melord' 
ship qf Brandon in this county, 
, He was remarkable far the dignity and gracefulness 
of his person, and his robust and athletic constitution. 
He distinguished himseff' in tilts and tournaments, the 
favorite exercises of Henry, by his consummate dex-^ 
^^ty> gallantry, and valour. He mas brought up 
with that prince, studied his disposition, and exactly 
cot formed to it. That conformity gradually brought 
on a stricter intimacy, and from thenceforth his ad* 
vancement to royal favor and honors was rapid and 
extraordinary. 

His first creation to nobility was to the title of 
viscount. Lisk, the 5th qf Henry Vlllth. for his ems'- 
nent services in the campaign against France; and 
soon afier he was raised to the dimity qflhtke qf 
Suffolk, It was thought at the time the kins conferred 
thts honor upon him, that he intended him afar greater, 
by giving him his sister Mary in jnarriage, who 
had long won his heart by her beauty, grace, and 
accompSshments, But policy and the etiquette qf courts 
forbade their union, and consigfied the young and 
beautiful Mary to the arms of an aged and infirm 
i^onarch. For Just at this period, Lewis the Xllth* 
of France, seeking the alliance qf the English King, a 
match was made up between him and the princess, to 
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th^ grmt grief cf the duke; mho, however, though he 
dearly hoed her, had s^ficlent honor not to use the 
least ^rMdm for prev^ing the iimrAage. After her 
short-lived and unnatural union with thai monarch, the 
d^ke heeatHe her kusfmnd. WheHiiehemiifashrmiMi 
to Henry, he seemed muteh ditbatisjkd tkOh ii, am^ 
Jirst kept SuffM at a distance; bHi thi ktrng^Frsntee 
and others interceding in his behalf, he foas soon recon^ 
died, and the duke had »9 Sf^M share 4(fternmrds in 
the administration of affairs. During the period ^' 
that capricious reign of vanity, extravagance, and. 
Mood, ne preserved his ifiAuend€ to the fnst^ t^iii^d, 
in the estmaXion of his king tit^ tokhlrp, iH th(t yettr, 
1545, with this character, that dttkdu^ t bitter coM^ ' 
tier than a statesman, yet he iised his princes Jbixfts 
with so fnuch moderation, osndttd dist^ge tmy oiie. 
He mas interred in the sc/6ih ai^k df Si. (yetdtg^S 
Chapel, at Wifidscr Castle, 

The duke had four mves ; and ip tie Primyes^ 
Mary, his third wife, he had one iCfh, Henry, n^ 
was created, the I7tk of Henry Vtllth. EmicfLife^ 
coin; and tfOp daughters, of which Frances married, 
first, Henry Grey, qfterfvards Daketf Su^iiik, mi 
secondly, Adrian Ishkes ; and Elinor, H^ry E^dif 
(f Cumberland, 

this nobleman is one instance 4hc^ Hertrp was fMt 
altogether incapable ofa.cordial and steady fiiendi^h^: 
ana Suffolk seemi to ha\)e been ftottky if ihejhtor, 
which, from his earliest youth, he had efnfmted n^ifk Msi 
master. The king was sitting in doundil n>mfn i f ^ b f /ned 
of his dea^ ; and he took the oppofiunity both lb tsS 
press his own sorrow for the tdss, and to cdebrtOe Ife 
fherils cf the deceased. Ite decldf&l, ihid during the 
whole course of Iheit frieniMp, his btdh^-in^m 
had never made one attempt to iwutt An aStfUsOtyt, Ortd 
had never whispered a word td ike disadpant^ ^ti^p 
person, ^' Is there any one <f you, fntf lords, wnocan 
say as much t " When the king sufj^oined these m>rds, 
he looked round in aU their fades, and saw thstt c(M^ 
sum, which the consdousnes'^ (f secret galtt nitturallp 
threw upon them. 
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Tht duke gemMHjf reMtd^ mkk Ju§ j9^0falf>Bn$ori, 
at his nobk mansion qf Westhorp H(M, in tUs county. 
The doifter, the chapel, with Bs painted windofve, 
and the original fiimiUtfe, n>ere kejfl up tiU abamt ha^ 
a century t^, wkfn ^ woe intk-Ojf fmlki ^l^wn, and 
ihejumitu^ 



EiOHTH Henry ruling in thin land. 

He had a sitter Jfiur^ 
That was the widow'dQueen ef fraDoe^ 

Enriched with virtues rave : 
And being come to England'^ court> 

She oft beheld a knight, 
Charles Brandon nam'd^ in whose faur ^yes^ 

^lechieflly took delig^ 

And noting in her princely mind^ 

His gallant sweet behavioiuv 
She daily drew him hy degiees^ 

Still more and more in fmom : 
Which he perceivipg, <xnirCeou8 kaight^ 

Found fitting time and place. 
And thus in amorous sort heg^ai. 

His love-suit to her .grace : 



I am at love^, fair queen, said he^ 

Sweet let jDur love incline. 
That by your grace Chades Brandon 

On ear^ be made divine :• 
If worthless I mjght worthy ^be 

To have so good a let. 
To please yeur highness in taie Jove 

My fan<gr doubteth not. 
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Or if that gentry might convey 
. So great a grace to me^ 
I .can maintain the same by birth^ 

Being come of good degree. 
If wealth yoa think be all vuf want^ 

Your highness hath great store. 
And my supplement shall be love ; 

What can you wish for more ? 

It hath been known when hearty love 

Did tie the true-love knot. 
Though now if gold and silver want. 

The marriage proveth not. 
The goodly queen hereat did blush, 

But made a dumb reply ; 
Which he imagined what she meant. 

And kiss'd her reverently, 

Brandon (quoth she) I greater am. 

Than would I were for thee. 
But can as little master love. 

As them of low degree. 
My father was a king, and so 

A king my husband was. 
My brother is the like, and he 

Will say I do transgress. 

But let hiin say what pleaseth him. 

His liking 111 forego. 
And chuse a love to- please myself. 

Though all the world say no : 
If plowmen make their marriages. 

As best contents their mind. 
Why should not princes of estate 

The like contentment find ? 
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But tell me^ Brandon^ am I not 

More forward than beseems ? 
Yet blame me not for love, I love 

Where best my fancy deems. 
And long may live (quoth he) to love^ 

Nor longer live may I 
Than when I love your royal grace. 

And then disgraced die. 

But if I do deserve your love. 

My mind desires di^atch. 
For n^any are the eyes in court. 

That on your beauty watch : 
But am not I, sweet lady, now 

More forward than behoves } 
ITet for my heart, forgive my tongue, 

That speaks for him that loves. 

The queen lind this brave gentienum 

Together both did wed. 
And after sought the king's good-will. 

And of their wishes sped : 
For Brandcm soon was made a duke. 

And graced so in court. 
Then who but he did flaunt it forth 

Amongst the noblest sort ? 

And so ftom princely Branionh line. 

And Mary^s did proceed 
The noble race of Suffolk's house, 
. As after did succeed : 
From whose high blood the lady Jane, 

Lord Guilford Dudley's wife. 
Came by descent, who, widi herlQr4^ 

In London lost her life. 



IM 



CAPTAIN DEATH: 



WRITTEN BY ONE OF THE SURVIVING CREW. 

History, perhaps, cannot afford a more remarkable 
instance of desperate courage than that, which tvas 
exerted on December ^Srd, 1757> fy the officers and 
crew qfanEngUsh privateer, called the Terrible, equips 
ped with 96 guns, and m m m ed mth dM nK% under 
the command of CapL William Death. On the 22nd 
he engaged and made prize of a large French ship from 
St, Ijomingo, ctfter an obstinate battle, in which he 
lost his own brother, and sixteen sea/men. Havins se^ 
cured his prize wM fortiu nsen^ he uftemmrdsjm in 
with the Vengeance, « pirsvateer ef Si. Maloes, carry- 
ing 36 large cannon, with a complement of 36q men, 
nmieh attacked and recaptured hts prize. Both ships 
then bore down upon the Terrible, whose main-'mast 
was shot away by thejtrst broadside. Notwithstanding 
this disasier, dhe TerriAle mimttmsed mu)h a fkrious 



engagement against both, as can hardly be paralleled 
in t^ British annals. The French commander and his 
second were killed, with two4hirds of his complement ; 
but the gallant Capt.' Dedth, with the greater part cf 
his officers, and minM Ms wMe ^em, hawing shared 
the same fate, his shipumsboatdedbyiheinemy, who 
found no more than 2d persons aliva, l6 ^ whom were 
mutilated by the loss ^ leg ^ ar?n^ and the other ten 
grievously wounded. The ship itself was so shattered, 
that it could scarcely be kept above water ; and the 
whole exhibited a -mmt ^i^rtadfid Jome cf^amt^ Hsrror, 
and desolation. The motor itseff lay Uke a wreck ; 
and in this condition made shift, with great djffiouUyi 
Ho tow the Terrible into St, Mcdoes, where she was not 
beheld without terror and astonishment. This adven^ 
iure was no sooner known in En^trnd, Mttn 41 liberal 
subscription was raised for ihi tappoA iff Xkath's 
madawx and the sMtmAig et^m. 



Th6 ^^ Wf 9i»MkaHm, mgitikmedif mmM mfitnf^ 

cf one of f Ac Terrible's Lieutenards being naUned Devil, 
the Surgeon Ghost, mnd of Her hawi^teen JUted oui 
at fixecution-Dock, seem entirely destitute cffounda^. 
turn, 

th^ goBAld C^pi. Ihtak HftU n mtk& ^tkh^cmOf, 
and his widow and daughters resided, after his death, 
at Misiky im £itww 



The muse afid ttm h^r» WlgfH^^ #re fkt% 

Thift mmi: mItAtt iHi>r« hk^ii ^tt^ b^^cfmn {t»f^^ > 

As fro^d^H^ lh«y We> nhd ibr f^htf tmitetid. 
The mdse tftr ti^ h«rt> %tS3k imvom As n fHend .« 
And here let the muse her poor tribute bequeath 
To OM SMah iRff^^'ifoteftV* sniMtAi ]>^ ! 



Mln dh^ W4»the Tetinkittf^^Jd^^imtA t»^^t 

His crew were as brave, and as gallant asfae ; 
Tmrn Ixuidred, « isagft^^ was tt^ goM •MknjpkitteMti 
A»ii tfttte bl«^^ fc »» \t i i t& 0«l titev^ irent: 
£ach nilili i^sA^limte'd toiqfyi^ ^b ksl br^Ml^ 
In fighting for Britain, and brjiye.paptain Death. 

A prize they had taken ditetlliih'd their force, 
And soon the good prize-ship was lost in her course : 
Thd fb^lKch ^rivKOefer aad the TerftMe m«t ;->^ 
The battle begun,-— all with horror beset : 
No heart was disnay^d»--^each>asbeU m ^foobeth;-— 
They fouf^t for Old England, and brave captein 
Dea^ 

Fite^ Itenckry biAs buM^lty w«lte sMU, keiitd, ^Okvl 



The shvouds were all toni^ and the de^s fill'd with 

bloody 
And scores of dead bodies were thrown in the flood;— 
The flood from the days of old Noah and Seth^ 
Ne'er saw si^ch a man as our brave captain Death. 

At last the dread bullet came wing'd with his fate^ 
Our brave captain dropp'd^— ^md soon after his 

mate;— 
Each officer feU^ and a carnage was 9een, 
That soon died the leaves to a crimson from green: . 
And Neptune rose.up^ and took off his wreath. 
And gave it a Triton to crown captain Death. 

Thus fell the strong Terrtblei, braVdy and bold ; 

But sixteen survivers the tale can unfold ; 

The French were the victors,— 4hough nwdi to their 

cost,— 
For many brave French were with Englishm^i lost' 
And thus, says old Time> from good queen Elizabeth, 
I nie'er saw the fellow of brave captain Death. 



%<^|%^/%'%%|^%V%»<»IV»^ % V»»^ 



FEOM MARY, QUEEN OF FRANCE,* 

TO 

CHARLES BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK. 

Mary, youngest sister of Henry the VIII th, was 
one of the most beautiful women of her time ; and 
when only sixteen years of age was betrothed to 
Louis the Xllth. She was sent over to France with 
a splendid retinue, and Louis met her at Abbeville^ 

* A Portr^ oC tius Lady is giv^ in Gent. Mag; August, tSOfft JhW* 
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where the espousab were ceiebratedf on the 9th of 
October, 1514. He was enchanted with the heautff^ 
grace, and numerous accompiMments of the young 
prmeeeSy but died in less^ Man three monthsafter the 
wtarriage* * His successor Francis the Ist^ proposed 
the Queen dowager's return to EnglaTtd, to which 
king ' Henry consented^ a/ter having made the best 
eondkions he could for his sister, and taken security 
for the payment of her dowry. This done^ some of 
the Et^lifh nobiKty were appointed to go over into 
France to receive Hie Queen^ andconduct her back; 
amongst whom was the Duke of Suffbik ; who, upon 
his arrivai, ^ renewing his suit, and being already 
in her good graces, found- it no difficult matter t^ 
gain his point ; and wisely concluding that Henry 
might not so readily consent' to his marrying the 
dowager of France, as he would have done to his 
marrying the princess his sister, he would not delay 
his happiness, but had the marriage privately so^ 
lemnized before he left that country. 

It is known, however, that Suffolk had entirely 
gained her affections long before she was married 
to the French monarch* For soon after his arrival 
she asked him, whether he had now the courage, 
without farther reflection, to espouse her F And 
she told him, that her brother would more easily 
forgive him for not asking his consent, than for 
acting contrary to Ati orders. But this was most 
probably done with the king's connivance. It iSf 
however, certain, that no other subject durst have 
ventured upon a Qiieen of France, and a sister of 
the inexorable Henry the VHIth. 

It is remarkable, that neither this princess nor 
her sister had any great pride or ambition ; for al* 
though they both liad been wedded to n^narchs^ we 
find that the eldest sister., Margaret, after hwin^ 
buried her first husband, James the rth . of Scotf 
land, chose C(ne of her , nobles for a second ^ atict 
married Archibald D&ttglas, Earl of Angus.' ' ' 

The DucHeis died at the Munar Htfuse of Wikfi 
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-^^hk/p in IB3X md tms Jmt imn^in Me o4% 
0imiBk •/ Brn^ St. Edmmnd f lU ai the disamhukin 
i^ti^t wmmtuimn^t, A^ mmmmt iptpg wm mmm d tm i^ 
^kmrdk mf Si. Mur^ mmd mUrrtd en tke nank md^ 
f^lAf «#ar; mrnd^aMrthemwrnM^iaeedaphnifmbk 
nmmmmmu TUs tomh, aimpie mmd muuinmd^ wm 
ftm smm Iihm fiyipnifd ta he «d^ a eefwtmpk; Uk 
f y m y ii im 17 ^i$ • tapering mf iemd^mMimthf 
ifkcMmg a kumim ho^^^ wot /bmd, with ikitittr 
•tfr^lMM em the hremHf **^ Mmrg ijmien of Fttume, 
liSSJ* Neimkhetmadii^ Hde diw tm m ff the temHb 
- eouHmmd usith^nt anyt emiermmtmemeimtifef the fnmk 
•j^l^c penm^ d^sited heme^tfih «#, till 1768, whem 
J^rv i^wifttMfe ef Bury hmd it reptmed mt hi$^owm 
expense, and m marhle tmhlet insOf^ed with <4| 
fiiUemng mecnptient 

Saefed to the Mcnofv 

VM^ Paiu^er qF Heaiy Y if. Kii!^ of i^lM* 

An5 QUEiiN OF TOANCfi J 

wbo was first married, in 1514, to 

LEWIS Xltth, KINO 0F fflANeE ; 

nd aAtniai^i ib, fMt, %m 

$])e di€id }Q hb Li|b-tiin^, i533, 

at tjie Manor of Westhorp, ia this County ; 

aod was fn^erred in the same Year In die 

lftOMAST£RY OF ST. fiDMUMD'S BIJRY. 

^d «a« f«mM^ ioip «hj* C%«9ch 

«|t^r Ulf Di^wltttioo 9C th^ AWS¥< 

Lc^ these Mift Hues my kindest Ami^^ coAvev. 
And tell theQ what I suffer by thy stay. 
Did seas divide us« this i|ii|^t w^]) f xmi$e 

Tlxf n^Ug^nia^ and wy fond H^axt i^NiMf 
Bttt CiLaU from tbe KepiNflh stouid is 18011 1 
A gentile eimeiil eickj rofis between. 
Nor needs my Suffolk^ Kkf Loander^ brave 
A present death it) every breaking wave^ , 

When, guided oiJy ]l)gr a gUipmfri^ )j|^ 

Hi «raw'd Ok^ fUinv Hdl^imrt Iqf««^ 



Attend to land thee on the Gallic shores. 
But thou art diMil^d«*-4liat aideK is eiq^4 
Which once thy iriAeB w&A hi^tie«ioe fir'< ; 
When. Sav^» Upeoijiif diM^besa strove in V«hi . 
From me! the eonqnaat of thy he«ri to gf|]«^ 
Invited bj gmm Havugr'* sNirtiAl ^m^ 
The kai^h^ pdimiae> widlL het hM>A«H'> WM 
To cQiofUpifliil An Kng fail TeiwnMj gi^^ 
Where^ ill ark^pi^rittcia^eQilinrtaiii'd^ 
Thy noble finni th' ungwirded Fair 9iii^i«'d,' 
fior wer»bAr taidier imhsa leng diaguia'd ; 
WhalaYer FlatlMy> Lmne^ or wanton A]% 
Could do^ she practis'd to seduce thy hearl^ 
Great Andy^iss by auch aUurementa gam'd» 
For Cleopatra all bia §^y «batn'd : 
But thy firm UUh M injiMry rtoeiv'd ; 
For you sjitk hxv'i, #» I w«a ^rett daceiv'cL 
Nor were vp^ xmp» rmwn leia tvue t» thee^ 
When yoittigCailik addMss'd thi» court fer tbu^ 
The charms of profier'd empire I resign'd ; 
Brandon was 9Mnre.tlHHi empire to my mind ? 
Wbflfl^ withotf: mab^ m thy brcAat I mgi»'d. 
My thoughts tha pigtaMry of power disdainU 
But, ah* wluik<liiiiige9hi|puu»jpy 8 attend! 
On fickle tuciiB eur hrifbteat hgpes depend. 
Victorioas Heary'a anna staXL meet auocess; 
The vanquish'd Gaida at last ptopose a peace. 
By Wolsey's policy their terms succeed; 
The long onMltDding nations are agreed; 
And I the public victim amdacreed^ 
Condemned lo riiave the €hriatiait Menard's beid^ 
And curs'd with iihait ao^gnif oanae I fied* 
I knew my nak no private ohoioeaUow'4 
And what a Fkinoeiatiabar aowitey oWd. 
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lliese splendid mairiimt should lunre sway'd my 

breast. 
But Love entirely had my sooi possessed. 
How oft I wish'd my kinder destiny 
Had sunk the Queen in some obscure d^ee ; 
While, crown'd by rural maids wkh painted flowers, 
I rang'd the fields, and skpt in verdant bowers ; 
Beloved of some young swain, with Brandon's face. 
His voice, his gesture, and his blooming grace, - 
In all but birth and state resembling thee ! 
Then unmolested we had liv'd, and firee 
From all the curst restraints which greatness brings; 
While grots, the meads, the shades, and pvriing 

springs. 
The flowery valley, and the gloomy gro\^e. 
Had heard of no superi<Hr name to Love. 
Such scenes of this inglorious life I drew. 
And half belie v'd the diarming fiction true. 
Till real ills dissolved the pleasing dreams. 
The groves and vallies fled, the lawns and stiver 

streams. 
The gay fantastic paradise I moum'd ; 
While courts andfiictions, crowns and ^Mores, retnm'd. 

With sighs I still recal the fatal day. 
When no pretence could gain a longer stay. 
The lovely Queen my parting soirrow saw,_ 
Nor Henry's presence kept my grief in awe. 
No rules of decent custom could control. 
Or hide the wide'disorder of my soul. 
When shipp'd for France, before the dancing wind 
The navy fled, and left my hopes behind. - ■ 
With weeping eyes I still sunr«y'd the strand. 
Where on a rising cliff I saw thee stend ; 
Nor once from thence my sted&st sight withcbew, . 
Till the loVd object waa no more in view. 
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^'FueweU, Icrfd, dmat charming y<mth I irithtli^ 
Each chearfbl prospect vanishes firom me." 

Loud shouts and trium}^ on the GaBk coast 
Salute me ; but the noisy seal was lost. 
Nor shouts nor triumphs drew my least regard^ 
Thy parting sighs, methought, were all I heard. 
But now at AlbeviUe by Louis met, 
I strove the thoughts of Suffolk to Ibrget ; 
For here my fiuth was to my monarch vow*d. 
And solemn rites my passion disalloVd : 
However pure my former flames had been, 
Unblemish'd honour made them now a sin. 
But scarce my virtue had the conquest gain'd. 
And every wild forbidden wish restrain'd ; 
When at St. Dennis, with imperial state 
Invested, on the Gallic throne I sate; 
The day with noble tournaments was grac'd. 
Your name amongst the British champions plac'd. 
Invited by a guilty thirst of fame, 
Without regard to my repose, you came. 
The lists I saw thee entering with surprize. 
And felt the darting glances of thine eyes. 

" Ye sacred Powers, I cry'd, that rule above ' 
Defend my breast fipom this perfidious love ! 
Ye holy hasaipB ! bef<we whose awful lights 
I gave my hand; and ye religious rites ! 
Assist me now ; nor let a thought unchaste. 
Or, guilty wish, my plighted honour blast • " 
While passion, ' struggling with my pious fears, 
Forced firom my eyes involuntary tears. 
Some tender blossom thus, with leaves enlarg'd. 
Declines its head, with midnight dew o'ercharg'd : 
The passing breezes shake the gentle flower. 
And scatter all around a pearly shower. 
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WmtmiHn AMumcting Imv i«i«iiifVl tky mfjktt. 
And gain'd«lie.iwwpMM* bf a prndnt ii|^ 
ButlHwaaatamg, and wom^taga d ai tin y. 
Have set me aw fisom lliose engagemento frw^ 
The^lnuBi^ psepitievi to n^Tsrgin ioiw. 
My int deakeaand eufy vowb a^^piovej 
Wlule busy politJMna mrge m tub. 
That publipnaMm diould my GiM»ce rettrun ; 
That odnetiul Ycnk'a ^ Lanoaster'a kigh laee^ 
Or great Plaxitigieii0fa^ I ev^t to graeet 
Nor Suffolk wants akn^ illusbrioiw line. 
And worth thatduH m fotuve ceoeida diiiiew 
They ownU thy vakmr when thy eonquering baioe 
Carry'd the pria» &omall tiw youHh of Framce* 
Thy merit Hamry's <eaiistaat ftv^oiur iliowsy 
And Envy oafy can my olMiea oppose. 
Thy noble pifaance, wk, and Ime aiddf«s% 
The firitiafaaiidliie Gattie'Court canaieat. 
Alan^on's shape, and Vaaddme's ii^paiitfeg ey«, 
Count Paul% gay miei^, and B0tt]:^n's majeity. 
No longer avs jMhnir'd, whan Itea ait hy* 
There notfadiig waalis to justify my flamay 
The ttatoamen grant, byt a poor empty nana. 
And what* « the gaudy titie 4»f a Kii^ ? 
What soMd bliss cm i^al grandeur bifng*? 
When thou art dbsent, whafs llie cowt ta ma. 
But tiresome HBtolie, and dufl formali^^ 
This toy a crown I would raa^pi> to prore 
The peaoaftd je(f s of lanoaMtoe^utid lo"ir«. 
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AND 

LORD BIGOD OF BUNGAY. 

. ^^igi t^^ig^ ^^ ^^ descendant of Bo^er Blgod, 
whQ, Hi toe time qf the Norman Surveux tons in poSf 
session ^117 m^tnop^ in this eounti^. The family came 
mer with WiUian^,. ihfi Cofnmeror ; and fir their emi" 
nes4 4iervicefi nU the battk ofUct^tims, Roger was thus 
richly repjtarded. His breather. Hugh Bjgod, wof 
ereaied by King Stephen Earl qfEast Anglia ; and iti 
1166 was advanced, by H^ry the IlneL to the tith 
and dUgnity of f^arl (^Norfolk, and died attainted in 
1177* He was succeeded by his son Soger Bi^4$, 
n^ha, tkm^ bfir to the Earldom qf Norfolk, am ta 
the stewardship qfthe royal household, was obliged to. 
pifrchase both by the payment qfiOOO marks, in conse" 
quence ^ the attainaer qf his father. In the time (^ 
AM^ John, he joined the refractory^ Bofons, and was 
one qf the nmt active arnongst them tnprocuringfor t^i^ 
peofuk thaigreqf palladium qf English liberty, Magna 
Chart A, He, dying in 1220^ was succeeded by his 
son Hugh, the subject qfthe forming Ballad, 

The Castle qf Bungay is conjectured to have been 
built by this powerfnT Jfamihf* Dwns^ the intestine 
com$nations, m the turSuleni reign qf Stephen, it was 
so strongly fortified by Hugh ^kgod, and stQpd besides 
in such an advantageous situation, that he was accus^ 
tomed to boast qf it as impregnable / and is reported by 
Hdinshed to have nmde use qftkis expression ; 

•* Were I iu my Castle of BumraTCy 
, C^iJpoft 4iie'>W«ter of liK«raw.y«. 

♦ ^'ywm^'^m' ^hi^^m fey .<^ SMPi^^ftH*"^*- . 

^ Off /lb aeeesdon qf Hkmy 4he fhtd. ksn^^fen^ Has 
nobleman, who had invariably espoused the cauei^ ef 
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Stephen, fvas obliged to give a lar^ sum ef moiujf, 
wiih sufficient hotiages, to save thts castle from> is* 
strudion. Joining c^fterwards in the rtMUon qftten^ 
rv's eldest son against his father, he was deprived hf 
ike king qfthe castle of Bungay, as well as ofFran^ 
lingham ; but they were both restored, with his other 
estates and honors, to his son and heir, whose vosteritjf 
enjoyed them for several generations^ Hugh died m 
1225. 

In the reign of Henry the IJIrd. this etude was 
demolished; and in the 10th. year of Edward the 1st. 
Baser Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, obtained permission to 
en£aUle his house, erected on the site of the ancient 
castle. He endowed his second wife, Alice, with this 
manor ; and having no children, settled aU his castles, 
towns, manors, and possessions on king Edward, and 
his heirs. The castle, borough, and manor of Bungay, 
are supposed to have been given by that monarch to his 
fifth son, Thomas de Brotherton, and to have been 
carried, by the marriase of Ida daughter and co^hdress, 
into the family qfthe JJffords. 

The records, belonging to this castle, perished in the 
dreadful ^re, which consumed the town, in 1 688. 

The mutability of human affairs is strikingly evinC" 
ed by the present stale of this once flourishing edifice ; 
once the baronial residence of the great and powerful, 
where 

'* Stately the feast, and high the cheer, 

** Girt with many an armed peer j 

<• lUnminiDg the nraJlied roof, 

^ A thousand torches flam'd aloof; 

" From massy cupSf with golden gleam, 

** Sparkled the rich metfaeglin's stream ; 

" To grace the gorgeous festival, 

** Along the lof^y-windowed hall ; 

** The storied tapestry wm hnog, 

« With minstrelsy the rafters rung" ■ 

it is now become the habitation of the lowest class tf 
people ; a great number of wretched hovels having been 
raised agasmst its wallsp and let out in lodgings to the 
poor. 
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Ths King has sent for Bigod boUi, 

In Essex whereat he lay« 
But Lord Bigod laugh'd at his Poursuivant^ 
And stoutly thus did say.: 
" Were I in my castle of Bungay, 
Upon the river of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the King of Cockney." 

Hugh Bigod was Lord of Buiigay tower^ 

And a merry Lord was he» 
So away he rode on his berry^black steeds 
And sung with license and glee, 
'^ Were I in my castle of Bungay, 
Upon the river of Waveney, 
i would ne care for the King of Cockney." 

J^t Ipswich they laugh'd to see how he sped. 

And at Ufford they star'd^ I wis. 
But at merry Sazmundham they heard his, song, 

And the song he sung was this : 

"Were I in my castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the King of Cockney." 

The Baily he rode and the Baily he ran. 

To catch the gallant Lord Huj^, 
But f(v every mile the Baily rode. 

The Earl he rode more than two : 

Says, '^ Were I in my castle o£ Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
I would n? cave for the King of Cockney.' 
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When the Baily had ridden to Bramfield oak. 

Sir Hugh was at Ilksall bower ; 
When the Bsdly had ridden to ftales worth crols^ 

He was singing in Bungay tower;— 

" Now that I'm in tny castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Wavehey, 
I will ne care fbr ike King of Codctiey.'* 

When news was bl^ougtit t5 London ioWri, 
How Sir Bigod did jest and sing, 

" Say you t6 Lord HeV of Korfblk,- 
Said Henry, . oib* EngtieSl King, 
" Though ym Me in yottr tasde of Bungay, 
Upon the river ttf Wavency, 
111 make youfeM^efer Ae King of Cbdoiey.** 

Kmg Hem^'h^ tio^i^al'd Ms merry men A, 

And through Suffolk they march'd with speed 
And they -rnah^'d to Lord BrgodTi) castje wtiAj 

And knoc^*d dt his gitite, I rede ; 

'^ Shi Hugh m uie cBfii^tle m 9migay, 

Upon the ihter of WiiVeftey, 
Come, doff yeto tap to the ffli^ of Cddfti^ * 

Sir Hughxm Bigod to 4itdat and hrave. 
When he heard the King thus say. 

He trenribied and ^hook like a May-mtf#tlier, 
And he wiAM himsdf i^way | 
'' Were I oiit of my casiOe of Bungay, 
And beyond the river of Waveney, 
I would toe care ibrihe Khig of Cockney." 



Sir Hugh took lilnree «Mfe sadks bf gdd. 
And flung them over the wall. 
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Says, '' Go ymm vqr% iskikm OmWrnrnxm, 
Yourself and your mert3r not alt I 
But leave me toy €u6e of Bun^ayj 
Upon the river ot Wmmusy, 
And I'll pay my shot to the King of Cockney." 

THE FAKENHAM (JHOST: 

ft 

BV ROBEKT BLOOMVIftLD. 



This Ballad u founded on a rvetUhnofvnffiQt* , Tkt 
circumstance, says Bloomfield, occurred tong befhre I 
was born ; but is still related by some of the oldest 
inhabitants in tkat^ past sfihs ammiry. 

Fakenham Wg^d^ mar Eusttm Ai0» M fisriaps, 
the largest in the county, and covers an extent of 3l4i 
acres. It was the frequent resort of Mr, Aufittn and 
hisjamily, at the time that Bhomfield ftas with him, 
on a Sunday afternoon, in the summer months. Here 
the farmer was wemt i» iadtdlge hisjumora ttitk. m strM 
to recreate them after Us lahrsoftie week ; atfd this 
was the Poets favorite haunt in his boyish daysj^ ^i^ten^ 
ever his numerous occupations left him sufficient leisure 
to muse on the beauties of nature^ 

A view of Fakenham from Euston Park, taken near 
^'^ke ^sitkioum ranrm/ whismsr'd an t/ttUU^ and 
presenting the " Jrhite Park Gats " through sMch the 
terror-struck viUag^rJkd, when mrsuethy the hng' 
eared apparition, is given in ^'Storer's and Gretas 

Illustrations ofBloomfidd, 1906/ 4^0. atid^Bvo. 
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The lawifBflK^we 4ry in £iiiloii piriii 

(Here truth iaapirei my ^]«)i < 
The lasuif fim^Mt^ *8titt «iid 4a^ .. 
Led over hill aji4dW|^ . - T.tjjrif !. > 



Btnii^ted was in fludent daiac^ 
And fearful haste she made 
To gain the vak of Fakehham^ 
And hail its willow shade. 

Her footsteps knew no idle stops^ 
But followed &8ter atill ; ^ 
And echo'd to the darksome copse 
That whisper'd on the bill; 

Where clam'rous rooks, yet scarcely hush'd, 
Bespoke a peopled shade ; 
And many a wing the foliage brush'd^ 
And hov'ring circuits made. 

The dappled herd of grazing ^ifi&t 
That sought the shades by day. 
Now started &om her path with fear. 
And gave the stranger way. 

Darker it grew ; and darker fears 
Came o'er her troubled mind ; 
When now, a short quick step she hears 
Come patting dose behind. 

Shetum'd; it stopt !...nought could she see 

Upon the gloomy plain ! 

But, as she strove the Sprite to flee. 

She heard the same again. 

Now temxr seiz'd her quaking ftime: 
For, where the path was bare, 
Thetrottkig Ohost kept on the auuel 
She mutter'd many a piiay'ri 
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Tet once again^^ amidst her fiight. 

She tried what sight could do ; 

When through the cheating glooms <if nighty 

A Monster stood in view. 

Regardless of whate*er she felt^ 

It followed down the plain ! 

She own'd her sins^ and down she knelt^ 

And said her pray'rs again. 

Then on she sped, and hope grew strong, 
l*he white park gate in view ; 
Which pushing hard, so long it swung 
That Ghost and all pass'd through. 

Loud^fell the gate against the pbst ! 
Her heart-strings like to crack : 
For^ much she fear'd the grisly ghost 
Would leap upon her hack. 

Sdll on, pat> pat/ the Goblin went^ 
As it had done b^efore :... 
Her strength and resolution spent^ 
lEShe fainted at the door. 

Out came her husband, much surpris'd: 
Out came her daughter dear : 
Good-natur'd souls ! all unadvised 
Of what they had to fear« 

The candle's gleam pierc'd through the nigh^ 
Some short space o'er the green ; 
And there the little trotting sprite 
Distuoetlj might be seen. 



An if «/# JFW bad kit kt daai 
Within the gpftcious park ; 
And Binqple m thepkyful ki^^. 
Had follow'd in the dark. 

NaGoblinhe; noin^ofain: 
No crimes had ever known. 
They took the shaggy stranger i|^ 
Ajid rear'd him aa their own. 

His litde hooft would rattle roond 
Upon the cotti^ floor : 
The matron leani'd to love the toiwd 
That firighten'd her before. 

A favourite the Ghost became; 

And^ 'twas his fate to thrive : i 

Andhmgheliv'dandqireBdbis&me, » 
And kept the joke alivei 

For many a lan^ went through the wiie^i 
And some conviction too:... 
Each thought some ether GeUin takft 
Perhaps^ was just aa trua 
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A MfiRHY SON», 

ON Tilli 
mWB'S i^TB OLOXUOCS success OVUt THS MJTCa^ 

Tan« <' Sofiblk Stiles. " 

SakAmM Bmf, comm&nfy catted Sol^Ba j» is ««^ 
ImMi ^ theihemttt of a most obsiinaU tmd sanguimuy 
mnmleiniigaiutd, ^kich toak place «m the SX>th. ofMdjf 
167^, Setnreek ihe cmi b me d fisei <^ England and 
France on the one side, 4md thai of the Dutch en ihe 
ether. The former consisted of lOl mi7> 85 cf which 
were French, earring ^>018 guns, nnd 8'^,53X> men ; 
mndihe loMet^gi men ofwa/r^ ^^^}re-M^ and SS 
iendere, James, Dnhe ef YorJt^ Commanded ihe Red 

Sadnom; the Count UEtrees ihe White; and ihe 
H^Sandmioh the Bine: the Dutch ivere eommanded 
hg De Ruytef, opposed to ihe Duke cf York ; Blank* 
art to Count DEireie, and Van-Ghent to the Earl qf 
Sandmnch. Cornelius De Witt mas on hoard ih$ 
Dntch fleet, asdq>utgfJrom the States. 

The combined fled kiy in ihe Basf, in a very negligent 
pettmte, eaiending Jrom ^ukwi-^Mif to Menes^Mere» 
The Earl ^ Sandmch, an experknoed fjffijcer, had 
gkmn ike linhe nmming ^the dai^er ; but received 
JMft im saumer, as intimated that there masmore^ 
tamlionihon qfaouragein his apprehensions. IJpaa 
the appearance i^the enemy, ^v^ o^ ^^^ l^ ^ fost 
mth:preoipitation ; and many ohips were obliged tocui 
Aeir cnites in order to be in readineis. Sandmich^ 
t h ^^ gh determined te conquer or iodic, so tempered hie 
oaurage mith ftmdenee, that ihe mhok fleet was visihiif 
indtitodioiamflsritsoafBty. He hiisiened mU cf the 
Ba^ where k had been aasu for De Sayter, with his 
flto-Mps, to have destroyed dke confined flc^, whidk 
was4sramded together j and by ibis seise measum^ &# 
gone timeio^tbe Duke <f Yorlr, a»d4o Coma D'Etf^e^p^ 
te disengt^e themselves. He himself^ ^neanmhUe, rush" 
Mimdame baUk^ ^nd ^by .prceentii^ AMmsejfJa-eoes^ 
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danger, drew upmhim all the braveet of the enemj/. 
He kiUed Fan- Ghent, and beat off his ship; he sunk 
another, which ventured to la^ him aboara, and three 
Jtre-ships^ that endeavoured to grapple with him. And 
though his vessel was torn in pieces with shot, anditf 
1000 men, which she contained, nearly 600 were killed^ 
he continued still to thunder with his artillery in the 
midst of the enemy. But another ^re-ship, morefor-^ 
tunate than the Jirst, having laid hold of htsvessd, her 
destruction was inevitable. Warned by Sir Edward 
Haddock, his captain, he reused to make his escaoe, 
and bravely embraced death as a shelter firom. that 
iffumung, which a ra,h e^premmo/the lhM*had 
thrown upon htm. 

During this Jierce engagement with Sandwich, Da 

Ruuter remained not inactive. He attacked the. Duke 

^ York, and fought him with suchjuryjbr more than 

two hours, that mtwo and thirty actions in which he 

had been engaged, he declared thts combat to have been 

the most oSsttnately disputed. The Duke's ship was 

so shattered, that he was obliged to leave her, and $h^ 

his flag to another. His squadron was overpowered 

by numbers, till Sir Joseph Jordan, who had succeeded 

to Sandwich's command, came to his assistance ; and 

the Jight being more equally balanced, was continued 

till night, when the Dutch retired, and were not pnr- 

•ued %y the EngUsh. The loss sustained by the two 

maritime powers was nearly equaL The Dutch lost 

three ships of war ; and their loss in men is st^fposed 

to have been very great, as the publieation ^ it was 

forbidden by the States. Two English skips were 

burned, three sunk, and one taken ; and aboiu ^,500 

men killed and wounded. The French suffered very 

little, having scarcely been en^gaged in the action. It 

is supposed that th^ had received secret orders to spare 

their ships, and tei the Dutch and EngUsh weaken 

themselves by their mutual animosity. OnM^^iih. 

which was JVhit-Monday, there was a great merry* 

making on board the fleet ; and so sudden and unex^, 

pected was the approach of the enemy^ that many 

qficers and saihrs, who wjsre on share at Soutkteald, 
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Duntvichf Aldeburgh, andthe odjaeeni cmmiry/timli 
not get on board their ships, mthough large sums of 
money were affered for boats to carry Ihem off; but 
were obliged to remain spectators of the Jig ft i. Many 
likewise were disporting and regaling themselves ci 
Framlinghamfair, as the traditionary accounts of the 
Southirolders testify to this day. Owing to a calm 
and thick fog. Utile more than smoke could be discerned 
on shore; but by the report of the guns, a violent con^ 
cussion was felt in all the houses of Dunwich, Souths 
wold, Walderswick, and even as far as Lowtstqfi. 
Durins the engagement, the Southwolders, apprehen* 
sive of danger from the enemy, were seized wUn such a 
panic, that they mustered a strong guard, and suffered 
no country people, who cameflocktne into the town to 
behold thefgnt, to repass the bri^e, before victory 
smiled on the English, 



One day as I was sitting sdU 

Upon the side of Dunwich hiU, 
And looking on the ocean^ 

By chance I saw De Ruyter's fleet 

With Royal James's squadron mee^ 

In sooth it was a noble treat 
To see that brave commotion. ' 

I cannot stay to name the names 

Of all the ships that fought with James, 
Thear number or their tonnage. 

But this I say, the noble host 

Right gallantly did take its post 

And cover'd all the hollow coast 
From Walderswyck to Dunwich. 

The French who should have join'd the Duke, 
Full far astern did lag and look 
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Alrtw u jii tJMJBr halb were ligbtar^ 
BotnoUf fiHfiod tlieDidw of Yflrit, 
Tho' some nftj wink^ aiMi mne map td^ 
Right stoutly did Us vessel stalk 

To buffet with De Ruyter. 

Well mifht ymi heur time gaaa, I gsass^ 
Ftom Si^j^well-gap ta Easton Ness, 

The show was rare and sightly : 
They batU^r'd without let or stay 
Until the ev^iing of that day 
'Twas then the Dutchmen nn $mMj, 

Tlie Duke had beat them tightly. 

Of all the battles gain'd at sea 
This was the rarest victory 

Since Phili|>'s grand Aimado. 
I wfll net ivttoe the rebel Blake, 
He fought for horson Cromwell's saki^ 
And yet wm^ forced thire^ daya to take 

To q|iA th$ D^ilich bravado. 

So now we've seen them take to flight, 
^This way, and that, where'er they might 

To winteard or to leeward ; 
Heiie's to King Charlea, and here% tf^ Jamo% 
And here's to ^ the oaptains names^ 
And here's to aU the Suffolk daxnes^ 

And her^'a ^ H9Ui|e of $tuart. 
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THE 

Most rare and excelieut Histary of the 
DUTCHESS OF SUFFOLK'S, 

AND HER HUSBAND 
To the time of " Qneen Dido." 

Catherine^ Dutchess of Suffolk^ was the sole 
daughter and heir of William, Lord Willoughhy of 
Ereshy, by the Lady Mary Salines, his second wife^ 
decended from a noble family in Spain, and who 
had accompanied the Infanta, Catherine of Arra^ 
gon, into England, on her marriage with Arthur^ 
Prince of Wales, and was one of her maids of honor ^ 
after lier marriage with Henry the Vlllth, Her 
father. Lord Willoughby, was in possession of the 
lordships and manors of Ufford, Bredfield, Sogen^ 
nowe, Winderfelde, Woodbridgey Otford, Wykes- 
Ufford, Parham, Baudesey, and Campys in this 
county ; and dying in SujfMk m the year 1501, was 
buried in the coifegiate church of Mettingham, 

Being under age at the time ^ her fathers death, 
and as sie mas sote heiress to the barony, and to very 
large estates, her wardship was granted to C/iarles 
Brandon, DuJke of SuffoA. In the i6th of Henry 
the VlUihsJie, making proof 4^ her age, bad livery 
of the loads 4^ her imheritemoes mad c^er wards be- 
came the fourth wife ^f Skat great Duke, her guar- 
dian, by whom she had issue ttop sons, . Henry and 
Charles, who died, both of them, in 1551, in the 
Bishop ofimoalH*s btmse at Bstgden, Hun4s, of the 
sweatimg sickness. 

She afterwards married Richard Bertie, esq. of 
Bersted, in Kemt^ a person singularly 4tccomplished 
and learned m the Freneh, ItvJiau, md Latin Ian- 
guages. Bykmsimkad imme* Peregrine Bertie, 
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so called /rom being bom in a foreign eomUry, viz. 
ai fVesel, one of the hans toums in the dutcky of 
Cleveland; and a daughter Susan^ who married 
Jirst Reginald, the fifth Earl of Kent, and secondly 
Sir John Wingfield. 

The Dutchess of Suffolk and her husband Richard 
Bertie were eminent for their services in the cause 
of the reformation. Active and zealous in its pro* 
motion, they were obliged during the sanguinary 
persecutions of Queen Mary, to provide for their 
safety by quitting the kingdom. The hardships, 
which they underwent during their exile, were so 
singular and severe, that they were afterwards, com- 
memorated^ during the reign of Queen Elizabeth in 
the following curious old ballad. 

In further corifitmation of the truth of the above 
poetic history, we are enabled to adduce the copy of 
an inscription, which is placed at the east entrance 
of the porch of the church of St, Willehrode in 
Wesel, and which was transcribed by General Ber' 
tte» Aug, 22nd 1784: 



AouoDom. 1555> IfoOctobris 

la hoc Eccesias Vesaliemis Propylflso 

natus est, ideoq ; appellatus 

Persgrinvs Bertib 

Baro Witt HUGH BY de Eresby in Regno Anglu»« 

Domini Ri«ardi Bbrtib ct Catbirinjb 

Dnciasae Suffolcis FUiiu, 

Qai Conjagali inter ae, et piik erga Denm Fide T""gPts 

Ob Professiooem Religionis a Pamsmo repurgataB 

Sponte ex Angiift profiigenint, Maria Rcaninte* 

A. D. MDLIII. 

Idem Peheorinvs Brrtiv, 

Postea Regnante £r izabetha 

A. D. MDLXXXVIII. 

C<»pianim Anglieanim in FoBderato BelRio 

Sob Felicissimis iilins Reoinjb Aospiciis MiUtaatiwii. 

Locum Tbkbns GsNBRALisoonstitutiueflt, 

£t Posteros deinceps reliquit« 

Qui etiamuvm inclare^cnDt Titulo 

Conatom de Undaey, et Jure H»redilBri» 

MagDorum Aq^in Caneraoanim. 
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Hano Lapidem, 

Altero partim vetustate exesQ, partim Militant vi firado, 

Instauravit C a bolus Bbbtis, 

MoKTACUTi Comitis dc Lindsbt Filins, et 

SerenissiDii D« Caaoli Secnndi Magme Biitaxmte Begb 

Ad plerosq; Sac. Rom. Impsbii Electorxs 
Aiiosq: Germanis Principes Ablegatus Eztraor^narios. 

A. D. MDCLXXX. 

The Ducliess deceased Sep, IQthf 1 580, and was 
buried at SpiUhy in lAncotnshire : and herhnshand 
on April 9thf 1582, in the 64fA year of his age. 
There is a portrait of the Dutchess in ** the InUta' 
tions of Original Drawings by Hans Holbein, pulh 
lished by J. Chamberlaine. 1792—1800." 

When God Imd taken far our sin. 
That prudent prince king Edward away. 

Then bloody Bonner did begin 
His raging malice to bewray: 

All those that did God's word profess. 

He persecuted more or less. 

Thus whilst our lord on us did lowre. 

Many in prison he did throw. 
Tormenting them in Lollard's tower,* 

Whereby they might the truth forego : 
Then Cranmer, Ridley, and the rest. 
Were burning in the fire, that Christ profest. 

Smithfield was then with faggots M'd, 

And many places more beside. 
At Coventry was Saunders kill'd. 

At Worcester eke good Hooper dy'd : 
And to escape this bloody day. 
Beyond sea many fled away. 

* There is a place so named^ eomposlog part of the palafc of 
the Arohbiihop of Canterbary, at Lambeth. 
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Amongst the rest that SDiight relief^ 
And for their fidth in ismger stood. 

Lady Elizabeth was diief^ 
King Henry's daughter^ of royal bloody 

Which in the tower prisoner did lye. 

Looking each day when she should die. 

The dutchess of Suffolk seeing this, 
Wb^selife likewise the tyrant sought ; 

Whoy An the hopes of heavenly bliss, 
WiHiin God's word her comfort wrought: 

For fear of death was forc'd to fly. 

And leave her hoi^se xpost secretly. 

Thus for the love of God alone. 
Her land and goods she left behind ; 

Seeking still for that precious stone. 
The word and truth so rare to find : 

She with her nurse, husband and child,*^ 

In poor array their sighs beguil'd. 

Thus through London they p^issed along. 
Each one did take a several street. 

Thus all along escaping wrong 
At Billingsgate they all did meet. 

Like people poor in Gravesend barge. 

They simp}y went with all their charge. 

And all along from Gravesend town. 
With journeys short on foot they went^ 

Unto the sea^coast came they down. 
To pass the seas was their intent: 

And God provided so that day. 

That they took dhip and saifd away. 

• Siuan, afterwarda Countess of Kent. 
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And with a ]^oi^)eroH8 gale of wind. 

In Flanders they did arrive ; 
This was to them great ease of mind. 

And frdih their heart much woe did drive : 
And so with thanks to God on high. 
They took their way to Germany. 

Thus as they travelled still disguis'd. 

Upon the highwfey suddenly. 
By cruel tMe^eS they were supriz'd. 

Assailing their small company: 
And all their treasures and their store. 
They took away, and beat them sore. 

The nurse, in midst of all their fright. 
Laid down their child upon the ground. 

She ran away out of their sight. 
And never after that was ^imd : 

Then did the dutchess make great moan, 

With her good husband all alone. 

The thieves had there their horses kill'd, 
And all their money quite had took. 

The pretty baby almost Bpoil'd, 
Was by their nurse also forsook. 

Arid they far frorti their friends did stand, 

And succourless ih a sti^ahge Itetid* 

The sky likewise began to scowl. 
It hail'd and rain'd in piteous sort. 

The way Was long and wond'rous foul. 
This I may now full well report, 

Tn^ grief and sorrow was not small, 

Wheii this linhiEippy chance did fsIR, 

t 2 
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Sometimes the dutchess bore the child. 

As wet as ever she could be. 
And when the kdy kind and mild 

Was weary, then the child bore he; 
And thus they one another eas'd. 
And with their fortunes seem'd well pleas'd. 

And after many a weary step. 

All wet-shod both in dirt and mire; 
After much grief, their hearts yet leap; 

For labour doth some rest require: 
A town before them they did see. 
But lodged there they could not be. 

From house to house then they did go. 
Seeking that night where they might lie ; 

But want of money was their woe. 
And still their babe with cold doth cry. 

With cap and knee they court* sy make. 

But none of them would pity take, 

Lo, here a princess of great blood 

Doth pray a peasant for relief. 
With tears bedewed as she stood. 

Yet few or none regard her grief. 
Her speech they could not understand. 
But some gave money in her hand. 

When all in vain her speeches spent. 

And that they could no house-room get. 

Into a church-porch * then they went. 
To stand out of the rain and wet : 

• of St. Willebrode, at Weael in Gemuuiy, where the Dachess 
fell in labor, aod was delivered of a son, called Permkie, who 
was afterwards Lord Willoogfaby de Eresby. For a charaeter of 
this nobleman, sec '* FragmenU Kegalia," p. SO, OwdtcM^t Sd. 
18U, 4to. where there is a good portrait of him. 
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Then said the dutchess to her dear, 
O that we Imd some fire here. 

Then did her husband so provide^ 

That fire and coals they got with speed : 

She sat down by the fire-side^ 
To dress her daughter that had need : 

And whilst she dress'd it in her lap^ 

Her husband made the in&nt pap. 

Anon the sexton thither came^ 

Finding them there by the fire : 
The drunken knave^ all void of shame. 

To drive them out was his desire; 
And spumed out the noble dame. 
Her husband's wrath he did inflame. 

And all in fury as he stood. 

He wrung the church keys out of his hand. 
And struck him so that all the blood 

His head run down as he did stand ; 
Wherefore the sexton presently 
For aid and help aloud did cry. 

Then came the officers in haste. 
And took the dutchess and her child. 

And with her husband thus they past. 
Like lambs beset with tygers wild. 

And to the governor were brought, 

Who understood them not in aught 

Then master Bertue brave and bold 

In Latin made a gallant speech. 
Which all their miseries did unfold. 

And their high favour did beseech ; 
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With that a dpctor sitting by^ 
Did know the dutchess presently. 

And thereupon arising stridtj 
With words abashed at this sights 

Upon them all that then did wait. 
He thus broke forth in w:ords aright : 

Behold within your sight (quoth he) . 

A princess of most high degree. 

With that the governor and all the rest^ 
Were much amaz'd the same to h Wj, 

Who welcomed this new-come guest^ 
With reverence great, and princely cheer 

And afterwards convey'd they w;ere, 

Unto their friend prince Casfiii;aere. 

A son she had in Germany^ 

Peregriae Bertue call'd by name,- 

Simam'd the good lord WiUoughbyi 
Of courage great and worthy fame ; 

Her daughter young that with her weiltj 

Was afterwards countess of Kent. 

For when queen Mary was deceas'd. 
The dutchess home retum'd again. 

Who was of sorrow quite releas'd. 
By queen Elizabeth's happy reign : 

Whose goodly life and pie^. 

We may praise continually. 
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ADMIRAL VERNON'S 

ANSWER TO 

WRITTEN IN 1740, 

By John Trite, a land-waiter, in the port of Poole. 

In Dr, Percy* s ^^ Reliques of Antient Poetryj,*' 
voL 2. p. 376. is an admirable ballad^ intituled 
*^ Hosier* $ Ghost,** being an address to Admiral 
Vernon, in Par to- Bella harbour , by Mr. Glover, 
the author of Leonidas, The case of Hosier was 
briefly this: 

In April 1726> lie was sent with a strong fl^et to 
the Spanish West Indies, to block up the galleons in 
the ports of that country ; but being restricted dy 
his orders from obeying the dictates of his courage f 
he lay inactive on that station, until he became the 
jest of the Spaniards. He afterwards removed to 
Carthagena, and continued cruizing in those seas, 
till far the greater' part of his crews perished by the 
diseases of that unhealthy climate » This brave man, 
seeing his officers and men thus daily swept away, 
his ships exposed to inevitable destruction, and him* 
self made the' sport of the enemy, is said to have 
died of a broken heart. '^Tlie ballad concludes. 



" O'er these waves, for ever mouming, 

" Shall we roam, deprived of rest, 
'* If to Britain's shores returning, 
You neglect my just request : 



« 



«< 



Afler this prond foe subduing, 
" When your patriot friends yon see, 
" Think on vengeance for my rain, 
" And for £ngland-*>8h&m'd in me.** 

In 1739) Vice-'Admiral Vernon was appointed 

commander in chief of a squadron then fitting out 

for destroying the settlements of the Spaniards in 

the West Indies; and, weighing anchor from Spit^ 
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head an the 23rd of July, arrived in sight of Port^ 
Beilo^ with six ships only^ under his command, on 
the 20th of Nov. following. The next day he com* 
menced the attack of that town; when, after a most 
furious engagement, on both sides, it was taken on 
the 22nd, together with a considerable number of 
cannon, mortars and ammunition, and edso two Spanr 
ish ships of war. He then blew up the fortifications, 
and evacuated the place for want of land forces 
sufficient to retain it ; but first distributed 10,000 
dollars, which had been sent to Porto^Bello for 
paying the Spanish troops, among the forces for 
their bravery. 

The two houses of parliament joined in an address 
of congratulation upon this success of his majesty^ 
arms ; and the nation, in general^ was wonderfully 
elated by an exploit, which was certainly magnified 
much above its intrinsic merit. 



Hosier ! with indignant sorrow^ 

I have heard thy moumfiil tale ; 
And^ if heav'n pennit^ to-morrow 

Hence our warlike fleet shall sail. 
0*er those hostile waves^ wide roaming^ 

We will urge our bold design. 
With the blood of thousands foaming^ 

For our country^s wrongs and thine. 

On that day^ when each brave feUow, 

Who now triumphs here with me, 
Storm'd and plunder'd Porto-Bello, 

AU my thoughts were fiiU of thee. 
Thy disastrous fate alarm'dme; 

Fierce thy image glared on high. 
And with gen'rous ardour warm'd me. 

To revenge thy fall, or die. 
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From their lofty ships'decending^ 

Thro' the floods in firm array^ 
To the destin'd dty bending^ 

My lov'd sailors work'd their way. 
Strait the foe^ with horror tremblings 

Quits in haste his batter'd walls ; 
And in accents^ undesembling^ 

As he flles^ for mercy calls. 

Carthagena^ tow'ring wonder! 

At the daring deed dismay'd> 
Shall ere-long by Britain's thunder^ 

Smoaking in the dust be laid. 
Thou^ and these pale spectres sweepings 

Eestless, o'er this wat'ry rounds 
Whose wan cheeks are stain'd with weeping, 

Pleas'd shall listen to the sound. 

Still remembering thy sad story. 

To thy injur'd ghost I swear^ 
By my hopes of future glory. 

War shall be my constant care ; 
And I ne'er will cease pursuing 

Spain's proud sons from sea to sea. 
With just vengeance for thy ruin. 

And for England sham'd in thee* 
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©NT THE 

REMOVAL OF THE MAllKET CROSS^ 

At Ipgfvich: 

BY MR» BARNARD BARTON. 

Edmond Dandy, esq. a Partman of Ipswich, and 
a very rich and religious man, erected at his own ex-" 
pence the Market'Cross in the year 1510^ during his 
Bailiwic. He was one of the Representatives for the 
Borough in the Parliaments of 1511^ and 1514 / and 
served the office of BaiUff three times, viz, in 1498^ 
1503^ and 1510. In 1514j he founded a Chantry 
in the Church of St, Lawrenccfoyr a Secular Priest to 
offer, at the attar of St. Thomas the Martyr, in bc" 
naif of himself and his relations, amongst whom he 
reckoned Thomas WciUey, the cdebrated Cardinal, 
then Dean of Lincoln, and his parents Robert and 
Jone Wolsey, deceased. He nominated Sir James 
Crowjield the first priest ; and to him and his succes" 
SOTS he save his house in St. Lawrence Parish, at^oin- 
ing to the Crown in King's Street, for a residence, and 
his lands in Sprou^hton, Stobe and Alneshorne, for a 
maintenance. This Mr • Dandy was one of the most 
respectable men qfiJie town ; all his daughters married 
gentlemen of good fortune ; and the issue of one of them 
was the wtfe of the Lord Keeper Bacon. He died in 
May 1515, and was buried in the church of St. Law^ 
rence. Mr. Beaumont, who was Minister of that 
parish in 172% says, that there was part of a white 
stone, then placed in one of the windows of the chancel, 
on which there had been brasses, and on which was the 
following inscription : 

l&ete unBet lies bundi ^e boUe of ^£tm DanH; €^ome 
Wxoz IPottman ann IBailief of 3[p0toi4* W^t 9itticm 
jFounHet of ee 9|9atiet Cro00 ann of ^e 9fm0 i^otuaie^ ixi 
iMt ft«»« (0 ^tti one of to4 >e oat^e an 100 of tooiOl 
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a00t tanntfc to t^. mUnttmgxu^ ittm^t^ i^ «flM main 
£anl»0 in iJ^oUiroolt tOi, n TMUmfs of Ipisioc^ anti t^eit 
ftucce)30ot0 fot mr^ C^e Uneti dSj^z 1^1^ s>^) |»1ij00u< 
iiF 9Uce i;t0 toife baugf^tet of Bacoa ^m 

Danti? of Ctetinol^am in ftuff tofni mameti 90ne0 
Dau0irtet of ^|>oma0 Stluam of !J|p0tDt|> Eobert iDmr>t 
vm^^lf^kf^^WSmt'Oi %imBa Bean of 2BeccIf0 in 
9ult\ 3lf^j?^r panT^H 31^^ 2?aitT)g; anlj d^nr/a JDanTWf 

' On a broken black stone, which wfis under the little 
seats in the nofth side of the chancel, and which seems 
to be a part of the nat stone which lies at the chancel 
door, was thejolkwwg infisriptim : 

ftcre Ifej? Intomtti ti^t bonp of atitie Dant»ji^ 
nan^ttt of ^aroti of 'Btofrenj[ram 

jFtTjIt mitt of €dm0 DoBlf i^orCmati o^ batfteC 
of %\jl^ Coten fon )ol)om s>])t f^aD ITi^^ue aaam. 
iDanop of €retin)^am )of)0 marriel) Ssnej^ baugi^ 
ter of ^jboma^ aiuarb of %v^. <ff#q[ Eobert Oandp 
»ortman * baflief of tlbt# Coton to})0 marrieD. 
9[odn t^augi)tr of WmieteaD lA'BtttWanbM^T* 
garet !}ii$ satfe t^aiqti)^ of* mnnlt^ 

3[oi)aQna oano? agnei^ bantm marrteD to saHm 
jFemlgr of iLpndon OEi^^: bp topom «^e i^au Sl^ii^utr 
Jone JPemI J marries to ftic Jisicbolal iBacon torn 
meejer Hone oanDp upon \n]}itt) jpo^teritp <5o0 
fjaie JPercp, 

His second wife Margaret, after his death, became 
an Abbess. Hawes. 597. 

The deed fir the foundation of the Chantry in the 
churah of SL Lawrence is copied from Tanner's MSS* 
into the Register Boqk <^ that parish. 

An account of his charitable bequests to (he (own. of 
Ipswich extractedjrom his Will, may he seen at large 
in 'I An Account of Gifts and Legacies that have been 
"given and bequeathed to Charitable Uses in the 7o/vn 
•f Ipswich, 4t?, 1747." 8w. f^. l63. l64. 19^» 
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Lost to our vfew that ancient Croas^ so fair^ 
Its timeless fate full oft we must deplore ; 

Regret shall breathe her murmurd in the air. 
And anger loud her rage indignant pour. 

Thence knights of shire exhausted <rft their breatlv 
And thence the rising senator was nam'd ; 

From thence 'twas told whenmonarchs sunk in deatlv 
But now^ alas ! no more the relic 's fam'd. 

Proud of the produce of their native soil. 
There Ceres' sons displayed the goldraa graiQ^ 

Courting the meed of industry and toil. 
The farmer's honest reciompense of gain. 

Tried and condemn'd, without judicial form. 
While modem structure o^er antique prevails ; 

That kind asylum from the wintry storm 
The hand of '^ brief authority " assails. 

Ko more the traveller shall its dome admire. 
Its patron goddess with her scales and sword; 

With Wolsey's gate no more its name aspire; 
Nor to the moralist a theme afford. 

From forth its canopy no more shall sound 
The trump of war, with terror's fierce acclaim ; 

Nor pomp heraldic scatter pleasure round. 
And to the joyous crowd sweet peace proclaim. 

Peace to its manes ! doom'd no more to live. 
Unless in memory's ever*fading page ; 

The mournful muse this verse alone can give, 
A feeble record for remoter age. 
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9n WttttiU episAXt 

FBOM 

WILLIAM DE LA POLE^ DUKE OF SUFFOLK^ 

TO MARGARET, 

THE QUEEN OF HENRY THE YI. 

WilUam De La Pole, Duke of Suffolk, was a brave 
and skilful officer, and during the tatter part of the 
glorious reign of Henry the Fth» served with much 
rtanttatum tn the wars of France, and was made a 
Knight of the Garter > t/pon the death of that king, 
he was left in France with the Earl of Salisbury, tor 
the defence of the English acquisitions there ; ana in 
14S4>, upon the taking of the city of Maine, was made 
governor thereof. In 1442, in consideration of his 
manifold services, he obtained a grant to himself, Alice 
his wife, and their issue male, in reversion, of the 
Earldom of Pembroke, in case Humphrey, Duke <f 
Gloucester, should die without issue male. In 1444, 
he was created Marquis of Suffolk ; and (Stained a 
grant to himself, his wife and the heirs of their bodies 
of the manors ofNedging, and Kettlebaston, to hold by 
the service of carrying a golden sceptre, with a dove on 
its head, upon the coronation-^y of the king's heirs 
and successors J as also another scMttre of ivory, with 
a golden dove on itshe^d, upon the day of the coronation 
of the then queen, and all other queens of England, in 
time to come. In 1443^ he was sent over to France, 
apparently to settle the terms of a truce, which had 
then been begun, but in reality to procure a suitable 
mfitch for the king. The princess, selected to be the 
partner of his throne, was Margaret of Anjou, the 
daughter ofRegnier, titular kins of' Sicily. The treaty 
^fBUTT^igie having been s^qnvrought ta a conduskm , 



hy Suffolk, he was sent as the kings proxy to espouse 
the princess, arid e^mdn^t her to Etiland, He enjoyed 
ever qfterrvards a high degree offivor with the queen, 
through whose means he was made Lord Chamberlain^ 
Lord High Admiral, and raised to the dignity of Duke 
(if Suffolk, This nobleman is accused of having been 
coffcemed, with the Chrdintil of Winchester, in the 
murder of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester ; and after 
the death of the Odrdirkii, )^&ned every thing with 
uncontrolled sway. His conduct soon excited the jea^ 
lousy of the other nobility ; and every odious and un^ 
successful measure was attributed to him. He was 
charged with mismanagement ; waste of the public 
treasure; (he foul murd^ i^ the duke; and the loss 
of divers provinces in Ffance; with many other high 
crimes and n^sdemeanourS ; for which he wtts ctwindt-* 
ted to the Tower •; and though the (fiteen interposed itnd 
effected his release, yet the popular resentment ugaiitst 
him was so strong, thai the king, to sfhreen him as mkch 
Off possible, sentenced him to five years hanishinent 
This wUs considered by kis enemies iJts an escape from 
justice ; and when the Duke left his castle at Wingfijeld, 
and embarked dt Ipswich, with aft ^tention to sail to 
France, the captain of a vessel was emphy'ed to iitte¥* 
cept him in his passage. Being sdzed near Ddver, his 
head was struck off on the gunwale of a bocd in 1449, 
and his body thrown into the sea; but beiH^ cast on 
shore, it was removed to Wiltgfidd, and interred in tkk 
ckancdqfthe collegiate church, inhere ufukr apurjted ' 
arch with a bouquet on the point, and a qudtr^oil tA 
the pediment on a freestone aUar'i4bmb is kis recuit^beftt 
figure in stone with whiskers, poin^ helmet, fforgefl 
(fmaU, gauntlets, square-toed shoes, a Hon at his feet 
and under his hedd a hehnet wrtk&ttt a '€ire&. t)n thh 
front of the tomb are four plain quatf'^bUs with 
shields. 

It is recorded of the Duke, thdt Vbken hit faster And 
three brothers had lost their live4 in the ^tvice ifthe^ 
country, in the wd¥s le^A Fiance, he speiU thkty fedHt. 
ih the ^me eafnpaign, and for severUeen year^ nevejt 
rtturned home. OtM hi m4 U^Oi pi/^ihmri i^^id 
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mlp a knight, and paid £20^000 /or his ransom ; fif^ 
teen years wits he a privy counsellor, and thirty years 
a knight qf ike garter. He married Alice, the widom 
iff Sir John PhUip, knt. and the daughter qf Thomas 
Chaucer of Ewelme and Donington in Oxfordshire, the 
mn ofGoeffery Chaucer, the famous poet, by whom hs 
obisuned vastpossessions. 

In the " Paston Letters " are three written by this 
Duke, Vol. 1. pp. 32. 39* For an account qfthe Pamily 
and Monuments at Wingfeld, see " Gough's Sepulchral 
"Monuments, Pt. 2. p. 249." 

In the chancel of the church qf WingfiM are some 
noble monuments qfthe De La Poles, whose arms adorn 
the font, the east window, and the pulpit. 

About a quarter of a mile north west qfthe church 
are the remains qf the castle, built by Michael De La 
Pole, the 1st Earl qfSujffolk, whose arms, with those 
qf Wingfield, cut in skme, remain on e(»ch side o^ the 
entrance. It stands low, without any out^worksjor iti 
defence. The soiUh front, or principal entrance, is 
still entire. 

By the marriage qf Catherine, the daughter and . 
heir qf Sir John Winsfield to Michael De La Pole^ 
the 1st Earl of Suffolk this manor and the extensive 
estates attached to ttwere carried into that noble famil^^ 
in which it continued for several generations. While 
in their possession, they obtained a licence to convert 
the manor-house into a castle, and to inclose and impark 
all the woods and lands belonging ^ it. 

Against the south wall qf the chancel is hung a pe» 
digree qflheDeLa Poles, neatlu written on parchment, 
with their arms beautifully emblazoned; and to which 
is prefixed thefbUowing title : '* An exact account of 
the most noble Family <fthe De La Poles, from their 
first settling at Wingfield, until the extinction qf the 
JFamif^, cSlected by Wm. Bedford, M. A. appointed 
and licensed Curate qf Winsfield, April 26tn, 1684^ 
by Anthony, Lord Bishop m Norwich ; and confirmed 
in the same by Wm. Lord Bishop qf Norwich, and 
after by Jno. Lord Bishop ifNorw. and after confirm* 
sd m tie same by O&s. JLoniB^hop qf NorvMu iMs 
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MonumenUd Table wtu drawn andjbfd up here by the 
taid Wm. Be^ord: J$ihf lUh, 1701. and since tran- 
scribed by Thomas FoUcard : My %2d. 1725." 

The Duke is supposed to have written thejbllowing 
Letter to his paramour, Q. Margaret, a little before 
his death. The incidents are CMeily taken from the 
First and Second Parts of Shakespear^s historical 
play of Henry the Vlth. 



Oh Royal Margaret^ j&om the Kentish strand 
Receive these tokens of thy Suffolk's hand. 
And may kind love the sacred charge convey. 
And love-bom zephyrs waft it on its way 
To thee, thou pride, thou pleasure of my life. 
Thou more than friend, than sister, or than wife \ 

At this sad hour, left friendless and alone. 
With my lost greatness all my friends are flown. 
Ah, fickle greatness ! and ah, friends unkind ! 
Faith, friendship, duty, vanish into wind ! 
Say, will my pen prove &ithful to my woes. 
And the sad story of my grief disclose. 
This last sad scene of all my sorrows tefl. 
And bid the darling of my soul farewell ? 

When pass'd the dread decree that bade me roam^ 
For five long years, an exile from my home ; 
And when Oppression, sanctified by Might, 
And Rapine, hallow'd by the name of Right, 
Had seiz'd with impious hand my fair domains^ 
My native forests, and paternal plains ; 
And when keen Malice, watchful to destroy, 
Raz'd my proud domes, once fiU'd with mirth and joy; 
Firm and immov'd the dreadful tale I hear. 
Nor think the mighty ruin worth a tear. 
Lamp of my life I I shed for thee alone 
Thefrequoiit tear> and heaVd the oeasdcaa gt^cNiii. 
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jldll present to my soul, in act to part. 
Thy dear idea clung around my heart ; 
Ah ! had not there thy image been enshrin'd. 
That heart had danc'd aU lightly as the wind: 
Scorn paid with scorn, I then had left the land. 
And courted pleasure on another strand. 
Pride of thy sex ! believe me, whilst I swear 
Thou wert alone the cause of all my care ; 
Ifswear by all my former feats of arms, . 
And by an oath more sacred, by thy chanas. 

I go, sad exHe, (such the stem decree !) 
For five long years from happiness and thee ; 
To pass the night in woe, and waste away^ 
In sad complaints and vain, the lengthening day. 
For to the stranger in a friendless land 
Time counts the tedious hours with sparing hand; 
His lazy sands almost forget to run. 
And the long lingering year rolls slowly on ; 
The lagging months in sad succession flow. 
The day too lingers, and the hours move slow. 

But oh, my Queen, if Suffolk stiU be dear. 
Still harsher notes than these must grate thy ear. 
For Fate's dire laws, imknowing to relent. 
Pronounce a harsher doom than banishment! 
For me no more soft smiling Hope prepares 
The treasured joy to calm my present cares ; 
No more my Hero hangs the friendly light 
To guide her true Leander through the night : 
Life's fickle sea tempestuous gales deform. 
And, my light lost, I perish in the storm. 

Brief be the tale— -AU hopes of pardon o'er, 
I sought with sorrowing step the Kentish shore : 
Grief my companion. Fortune was my guide. 
With heavy heart I scal'd the vessel's side : 

M 



Th' attendant et€W idth ready faaftdt taibiftck 
The spreading sails^ and stretch them to th« wm4 ; 
And the swift vessel^ loosen'd from the strand. 
Flies £rotn the sinking hills and lessening* land. 
To Gallia's coast we plough'd the smiling main. 
And ah ! we all but gain'd the friendly plain ; 
When lo ! a pirate mark'd our hasty fiigh^i 
And swiftly chds'd us,- unprepar'd fcft fight ; 
And now, to reach in peace the friendly shcxrei^ 
The bending 3ail<»rs ply their equal oars. 
And every art is tried, and every sail 
Expanded waves to catch the fleeting gale. 
But all in vain to reach the friendly shores. 
The bending saUors ply their equal oars. 
And every art is tried, and every sail 
Expands in vain to catch the fleeting gale : 
The swift pursuer o'er the Ivatery waste 
Urges his course, and, with increasing haste. 
Approaching near prepares the missile fight. 
And furious force arrests our fruitless flight; 
Close by our side, the leader gave the word. 
With vengeful rage the ruffians haste on board. 
Though unprepar'd for war, our numbers few. 
Yet still w<» fltrove against the lawless crew ; 
Awhile th' unequal conflict we maintain. 
Then sink o'erpower'd beneath the conqueror's diain : 
The ruthless rufiians with vindictive breath 
Pour bitter threats on all, and menace death. 
But chief to Sufiblk, as his happier hand 
Had maim'd the leader of the ruffian band. 
Rous'd by their threats, impatient of the wrong, 
I bore but little, nor that little long ; 
Eashly I told them, for my rage burst forth. 
My rank> my name, my titles, and my birth : 
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But diose giiy pageants all ujiuseful ptove, 
Nor rank regard they, nor can titles move. 
Those envied honours, impotent to fame. 
Heightened their fury, a»<l incrpas'rl their flame. 

Now whilst his lot each wretched captive mourns^ 
To Kent's dread shore the bounding bark returns. 
Flush'd with success, each nerve the robbers strain. 
Hoist the broad sail, and measure back the main ; 
And soon we view, for well they plied their oars. 
The rising mountains, and approaching shores, 
Th' approaching shores we view with anxious eye. 
Drop the vain tear, and heave the frtiitless aigh. 

Whilst in dumb sorrow on the deck I lay. 
And cast a long glance o'er the watery way, 
Th' unfeeling leader wounds my anguish'd ear 
With many a foul reproach and many a sneer ; . 
Arraigns my warlike deeds, insults my name. 
Nor spares th' imfeeling wretch my Margaret's fame ; 
Then, pointing to the strand, he cries, '^ Tis nigh. 
That is thy destin'd port, prepare to die ! " 

I heard unmoVd, and now th' increasing gales 
Propitious blew, and fill'd the swelling sails. 
Near and more near we draw, we gain the strand, 
And the sharp keel divides the yellow sand. 

A cliff there is, which rears its rocky steep 

In awful state, and trembles o'er the deep. 

Scarce can the wanderer on the beach below 

Lift his tir'd eye to gain the mountain's brow« 

F^r oft fcorn i^cHtal view thick vapours shroud 

Its misty top, ^nd wrap it in a cloud ; 

What time with rising ray the Lord of light 

In eastern climes exalts his banners bright. 

Or when, more mild, in purple tints array'd. 

Forth Q^ypL^ibl? west he casts a lengthening shade. 

M 2 
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Here must I fall^ fast by the rolling main 
(Nor was the mutter'd spell* pronounc'd in vaiti^ 
When rose th' infernal spirit^ whilst by night 
The sorceress plied tli* unutterable rite^) 
Here bid adieu to crowns^ to cares^ and strifej 
To Margaret and to joy^ to love^ and life. 

But ere my body^ on the cold beach spread^ 
Is mangled thrown, and number'd with the dead^ 
Let me^ to sooth my sorrows^ let me cast 
One parting view on all my pleasures past^ 
Nor will my fate deny this transient stay. 
Nor wOl my Margaret blame the lengthen'd lay. 

In youthful bloom I plac'd my sole delight 
In warlike exercise and feats of fight i 
And, more mature, I left the listed plain. 
And sought renown in tented fields to gain ; 
But when to Tours, thy residence, I came, 
Unnumber'd beauties fann'd my rising flame ; 
I gaz'd in speechless rapture on thy charms. 
Forgot the tented plain, the feats of arms. 
Forgot the listed field, the marshal'd host. 
And all the warrior in the lover lost. 
Thus I, who 'scap'd the sword and javelin's power, 
Launch'd by the foe in danger's darkest hour. 
Who 'scap'd th' embattled war and ambush'd fight. 
Who 'scap'd dire force by day, and firaud by night. 
Undaunted by the woes that wait on arms. 
Fall, vanquish'd fall, the victim of thy charms. 

Oh! vale of Tours, and Loire, mssandering ftood, 
On whose green bank my Margaret first I vieVd^ 



• B0L TeU me what f«tes await the Duke of SnlFolk t 
Sp. By water shall he die, &c. 

Bee Shakespeare, 8d. Part of Henry VI. A. 1. Sw 5. 
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Oh lovely stream ! and oh enchanting grove ! 
How often have you heard my tale of love ! 
Mseandering Loire J how often hast thou seen 
This faded form upon thy banks of green^ 
Seen me with folded arms and visage pale^ 
Seen my despair^ and heard my hapless tale ! 
And she^ the nymph that holds her airy reign 
'Mid the steep rocks that tremble o'er the plain^ 
Lone Echo^ musing maid^ was wont to stray 
Where'er I went, the partner of my way ; 
Whether I wander'd by the neighbouring tide. 
Or vent'rous climb'd the mountain's cultur'd side ; 
Or whether choice my wandering steps invite 
To where, unenvious of the mountain's height. 
Of lordships wide and princely treasures vain. 
The Benedictine* rears his stately fane : 
Aloft in air the gorgeous mansion springs. 
And towers disdainful of the pomp of kings : 
Where'er I wander'd, still the nymph was nigh, 
• Answer'd my griefs, and gave me sigh for sigbw 
With what delight, amid the landscape gay. 
The slow stream winds his pleasurable way. 
With such delight my life's smooth current roll'd. 
By fate allow'd my Margaret to behold. 
And, ah ! so sad, so languid, and so slow. 
When doom'd by fate thy presence to forego! 
Whilst in mute wonder on thy face I gaze. 
Dire doubts distract, alarm me, and amaze ; 
I think, I pause, and many a scheme revolve. 
Till at the last I fix'd my firm resolve ; 

• Marmoatier, a noble convent of Benedictines of the regulation 
of St. Maur. This magnificent structure stands about half a league 
from Tours, on the banks of the river Loire, by the side of the 
cliff which skirts the river almost from Bloift to Tours, and its lofty 
•pire rises above Uie height of the rock. 

MS 
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Soon was my |)lan propos'd, and soon approv'd, 

I woo'd for Henry, for myself I lov'd. 

And gave, in change for thee, thy sire to reign 

O'er fertile Anjon, and the fields of Maine. 

Then straight, for love like mine ill brook'd delay, 

To England's court I bent my hasty way. 

And soon the tale to Henry's ear conve3r'd. 

Whilst soft persuasion gave me all her aid ; 

He heard the oft' told tale with favouring ear. 

And sigh'd in secret for the pictur'd fair : 

I mark'd the gradual growth of young desire. 

And added fuel to the rising fire ; 

T nurs'd the flame, and, when maturer grown, 

I urg*d the timorous King that flame to own. 

When the proud barons, insolent and vain. 

Thy rank, thy country, and thyself disdain. 

And when the noisy crowd, still prone to strife, 

Scom'd the bought nuptials, and the dowerless wife, 

'* Hence with the idle tale, enrag'd I cried. 

Kingdoms are well exchang'd for such a bride. 

It now alone remains to waft her o'er 

From GaEia's coast to England's happier shore." 

I spoke. Th* attendant lords, with zealous care. 
And costly art my princely train prepare ; 
Soon in her port my gallant vessel rode. 
And soon receiv'd with joy her precious load. 
And soon my beauteous queen was wafted o'er 
From Gallia's coast to England's happier shore. 

When bright in all her charms my Margaret came. 
Faction was hush'd, and pride forgot to blame ; 
Thy beauty was the theme of every tongue. 
Was prais'd by grave and gay, by old and young ; 
That winning air, that heavenly smile, disarms 
E'en envy's self^ enamour'd of thy charms; 
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She dwelb in rapture on tiiy fauhiess &ce, 
Majestic mein^ and ia<Nre than mortal grace. 

How did thy chamis lliy Suffolk's bosom move f 
How deeply did he drink the draught of love ! 
For not the crown that bound thy beauteous brow 
Woke nay warm wish^ or drew the venal vow : 
I eoom'd the pageant toys^ £ofr, Uess'd with ^ee^ 
Ah, what were sceptres, what were crowns to me ! 
N<Mr gorgeous crowns, nor regal sceptres move ; 
1 listened oHly to the voice of love. 

But now, alas ! far oth^ thou^^its arise. 
Far other seoies distract my dosing e5res ! 
For, ah i th,e ruthless ruffian chides my stay. 
And envious death denies this short delay ; 
Dalies me longer on the Iheme to dwell : 
Move lov'd tikan ]i£d, my beauteous Queen, fiirewdil ! 
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THE REASON FOR 

TAKING DOWN THE IPSWICH CROSS 

AT LENGTH DISCOVERED. 

/n 1812, it was deemed necessary, infuriheranceqf 
the improvements that were then taking place in the 
town, to pnll down the Market Cross, which was 
effected with great difficuUy, as the timber and every 
pari i^ it were in most excsUent preservation. Asa 
remnant of antiquity, one cannot out regret its loss. 

We have already seen that it was erected by Edmund 
Dandy in 1510: some further notices oT it, extracted 
from the accounts of the Treasurer of the Corporation, 
may not he uninteresting. 

Benjamin Osmond, by will dated June 1619? g^^^ 
50£, towards building the Cross. In 1628, 34£. 
was paid to the Town, in lieu of 50£. which was 
given^ by B. Osmond towards building of the new 
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Cross, Paid to ThonMs AUen in part of the framing 
of the Cross y 23£. More paid to him oy warrant for 
duilding the same Cross, 10£. More paid to said 
Allen m full of 38^. for framing the said Cross. 
Several entries are in the above accounts respecting 
the timber taken from Ulveston Hall lands for the use 
of the Cross, and of the sums paid by the corporation 
to Tooleyi's Charity for it. lOth. May, lo60j the 
Cross was ordered to be beautified for the proclamation 
of King Charles the Ilnd. and five or six great guns 
to be provided at the Common Quay ; and to be dis' 
charged eU the same time, 12th. April l694, it was 
ordered, that a new Justice be set up on the Cross, 
and the Cross repaired, at the clutrge qf the Town, 
15th. April, 1723, ordered, that the town Treasurer 
repair the Market Cross at the charge of the Corpora-- 
tion ; and this year, the thanks of the Corporatism 
were ordered to Francis Negus, Esq. for his present 
rf the Statue of Justice, which was brvught from his 
seat at Dallinghoe. This gentleman represented the 
Borough in the Parliaments of 1717, 1722, and 1727. 
The Arms on the Cross, above each pillar, were those 
of Ipswich; of the families of Dandy, Bloss, Long, 
Sparrowe ; and the two Tradesmen's marks of C. A. 
andB. K. M. 

The Cross was a large octagon building of wood; the 
roof being supported by eight pillars, and surmounted 
with a welUexecuted figure of Justice, with her usual 
attributes. It was twenty^seven feet diameter, and 
about ffiy feel in height to the top of the figure. This 
.figure has been since placed ooer the entrance of the 
Jyew Corn^Exchange, having been first iraneformed 
into that of Ceres, by an exchange of the sword and 
scales for the sickle and wheat ears. This gave occa* 
sion to the following jeu d^ esprit : 

** Long, in Ipswich Market-place, 
" Astnea look'd, with languid face» 
" Upon the proud Agrarian race, 

" Broken her sword, her scales uneven ', 
" Resolved that corn again shall rise, 
•* Ceres the lofty space supplies, 
" And holds her sample to the skies, 

" While scorn'd Ai^trea flies to heaven ! " 
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Long must Ipswich alas ! thy fair Structure deplore. 

And deeply lament thy sad loss^ 
An act so Fandalic her feelings must wound^ 

And make each Antiquarian look crass! 

And strange to relate^ no memorial would now 
This Structure have e'er handed down. 

For no ardor its Freemen or Natives inflam'd^ 
Had it not been for one Raw* of the town ! 

How a Boefy so learned and Worshipful too 
Could by daemon have e'er beeninspir'd^ 

To pull down a Fabric, so goodly and fiur^ 
And which even a GilpinX admir'd : 

Was this then the cause, that poor souls they suppos'd 

The Figure of Justice on high, 
Tho' hood'mnk'dj their plans and designs might 
o'erhoky 

Therefore shudder' d to see it so high ? 

Or did they conclude that this Goddess was bUnd, 
Because hood'wink'd and bandaged about. 

And thence wish'd for some being their merits to see. 
And to trumpet their acts with a shout? 



• In 1812, Mr. Raw, of Ipswich, published by subscription a, 
handsomely engraved View in Aqua tinta of the Market Cross, and 
Totvn-HaU, from a Drawing by that ingenious artist, Mr George 
Frost, it is a valuable memorial and record of the latest state and 
appearance ..f those two antient and venerable Buildings. 

t ** The Market-House is an old Rotnnda, with a figure of Justice 
'* on the top : the form is not unpleasing.' 

GUpjn's Observations on several parts of the Counties of Canit- 
bridge, Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, 1809. Bvo. 



Or did the dread Emblem she held in her hand^ 
Raise their ^oars, and their oonacdence astoand^ 

That if in the bnUtmoe they faiiiy were wei^'d, 
Alas ! tibey dionld nrntding be found f 

Or^ inflam'd with that spirit, which bodies like this 

In dteir senses mast sober ohef. 
They resolv'd at their Meetings that Punch should 
preside. 

And t^t Negus* be soooted away ? 

Or since vice is so prevalent^ was it dieir ahn 
Its wide^spreading course for to end^ 

By removing each nuisance so cross grained^ and thus 
The ways of the town to amend f 

Alas i no such reasons occasioned this aet^ 
No such thoughts did their bosoms in^ire : 

No : tihe cause was the claims of poor Papists, aks ! 
The horror of fagot and j^re. 

To a Borough so loyal and Protestant too 

They deem'd it the foulest disgrace. 
To suffer a Symbol so Popish to stand. 

And that in so public a place. 

&oDofvsing'like^ down with iiie Structure they pull'd, 

Of a moment without e'en the loss ; 
And thus they for ever each Sinner debarr'd 

From ag^n looking up to the Cross. 

• The donor of the Statue. 

$ 'William Dowsing, of Stratford, was appointed the principal of 
the Parliamentary Visitors in l643, to inspect and remove all saper- 
fttitioas images, paintings, inscriptions &c. from the charches in 
this county ; which to the regret of all modern Antiquaries he most 
•ffectually did. '* The Jonrual" of this tasteless and ftuiatical 
zealot was published in If 95, in 4to. hf B>. Loder of Woodbridge. 
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But thoT to a Sign so idolatrous they 

The greatest antipathy bcM-e ; 
Yet these Inconsistents we Persian-like see 

The Rising Sun fondly adore ! 

Tto' Freemen, yet what a disgrace to that name. 

How unworthy of such a hehest ; 
When we see them Petition* that none shall he free 

To worship as they shall think best» 

And so warm are these zealots, so fuU tiieir Address 

With the cry of" No Popery" stor'd, 
That was e'en some poor Taylor found cross-leg* d, 
I ween. 

They would soon drag him off firom' his board. 

Or e'en some poor wight to look crosS'grairCdasiA.%sA, 
When touched by a Bwrn^-BaiUffs hand ; 

I've no doubt they'd denounce him a Papist at once. 
And a dangerous pest to the land. 

Then tremble, |MX)r Norwichy'f and doff oflF thy Whig^ 

And learn to dissemble and fawn. 
Or dse the)r*ll Petition t* Unmitre thine head. 

And to strip from thine elbows the Lawn ! 

But no: let us augur a far better thing. 
Which fancy in prospect now weaves. 

That you'll carry your point, and at these dotards 
still 
Be enabled to laugh in your sleeves / 

* This alludes to the Petition from the Borough against Catholic 
Emancipation. 

t The pious and liberal-minded Dr. Henry Bathurst» bishop of 
Norwich, a firm and zealous advocate of catholic emancipation. 
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BRAVE LORD WILLOUGHBY. 



Peregrine Bertie, Lord WiUoughby cf Ereshy, was 
the only son of Catherine, Duchess of SuffoUc, by 
Richard Bertie, esq. her second husband ; of whom 
some, account is given at page 147- 

In the year 1586, he distinguished himself at the 
siege of Zuiphen in the Low Countries. He was the 
year after made general of the English forces in the 
United Provinces, in the room of the Earl of Leicester, 
who was recalled. This gave him an opportunity of 
signalizing his courage and military sJciU in several 
actions against the Spaniards. One of these, greatly 
exaggerated by popular report, is probably the subject 
of the following old Ballad, which, on account of its 
flattering encomia on English valor, has always been a 
favorite with the people. 

His Lordship married Mary, the daughter of John 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, and left issue by her, who died 
in l624> flue ,sons and a daughter. He deceased in 
l601, and was buried at Spilsby in Lincolnshire, 
where a monument was erected to his memory. 

The subject <f this Ballad may possibly receive illuS' 
trationfrom what Chapman says, in the Dedication to 
his version of Homer's Frogs and Mice, concerning the 
brave and memorable retreat of Sir John Norris, with 
only 1000 men, through the whole Spanish army, under 
the Duke of Parma, for three miles together. 

Both Captain Norris and Turner were famous 
among the military men of that age. 

To the extraordinary history of his mother, the 
Duchess of Suffolk, at page 147, the following descrip^ 
tion of her monument in Spilsby church may, perhaps, 
be deemed an interesting addition. Under the arch, 
which separates the aisle from the chancel, is a large 
monument of stone, richly gilt and ornamented. In 
two recesses are the busts of a man and woman ; the 
man in armour, the woman with a ruff, Sfc. The nuh 
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mutnent has a large projecting base, on the front of 
which is thejbllowing inscription : 

SEPVLCHRYM D RICHARDI BERTIE ET D CATIIERINJB 
DVCISSiE SYFFOLKIiB BARONISS^ DE WILYBY DE 
ERESBY CONIYO ISTA OBIIT 212 SEPTEMB. 1580. 
ILLE OBIIT IX APRILIS 1582. 

On the top of the base stand three whote-lengthjigures 
supporting escutcheons ; and on the base itself are eight 
more escutcheons. The front is supported by three , 
pillars. In six divisions are engraved passages of 
scripture, and at the bottom are Jive escutcheons^ ' 

In the Gent. Mag, vol. 77. pt* 1. p. 209, is an en-* 
graving of the plate, in two compartments, originally 
prefixed to the Ballad entitled, " The most rare and 
excellent History of the Duchess of Suffolk, Sfc" See 
also " Fuller's Church History/' Book S, p. 38. 



The fifteenth day of July, 

With glistering spear and shield, 
A famous fight in Flanders 

Was foughten in the field : 
The most couragious officers 

Were English captains three ; 
But the bravest man in battel 

Was brave lord Willoughbey. 

The next was captain Norris^ 

A valiant man was hee : 
The other captain Turner^ 

From field would never fiee. 
With fifteen hundred fighting men, 

Alas ! there were no more. 
They fought with fourteen thousand then 

Upon the bloody shore. 
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Stand ta.it BoUe pilu 

And look you rouiid about; 
And sboot you right you bow^aeo. 

And we wiB keep them out ; 
Yon mnsquet and caRiver meiip 

Do you prove true to me, 
He be the formost man in %k^ 

Says brave lord Willoughbdy# 

And then the bloody enemy 

They fiercely did assail^ 
And fought it out most furiooaly^ 

Not doubting to prevail ; 
The wounded men on both sides fel 

Most pitious for to see. 
Yet nothing could the courage quell 

Of brave lord Willoughbey. 

For seven hours to aU mens view 

This fight endured sore^ 
Until our men so feeble grew 

That they could fight no more ; 
And then upon dead horses 

Full savourly they eat^ 
And drank the puddle water^ 

They could no better get. 

When they had fed so freely, 

They kneeled on the ground. 
And praised God devoutly 

For the favour they had Sound ; 
And beating up their coloim. 

The fight they did renew. 
And turning tow'rda the Spaniaxdt 

A thousand more tliey dew* 
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Thid shflrii 8leel<pointed anom. 

And buUets tUck did fly ; 
Then did our raiiant soldier* 

Charge on most tiirioosly ; 
Which made the Spaniards wavor. 

They thought it best to fiee^ 
They fear'd the stout behaviour 

Of brave lord Willoughbey- 

Then quoth the Spanish general. 

Come let us march away^ 
I fear we shall be spoiled all 

If here we longer stay ; 
For yondler comes lord Willoughb^y 

With courage fierce and fell^ 
He will not give one inch of way 

For all the devils in helL 

And then the fearful enemy 

Was quickly put to flighty 
Our men pursued couragiously. 

And caught their forces quite : 
But at last they gave a shout. 

Which ecchoed through the sky, 
God, and St. George for England ! 

The conquerers did cry. 

This news was brought to England 

With aU the speed might be^ 
And soon our gracious queen was told 

Of this ssaae victory : 
O this is brave lord Willoughb^y, 

My love that ever won. 
Of all the lords of honour 

'Tia he great deeda hathdcme. 
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To th' 8<ni]dier8 that were maimed. 

And wounded in the fi»y. 
The queen allow'd a pension 

Of fifteen pence a day ; 
And from all costs and charges 

She quit and set them free: 
And this she did all for the sake 

Of brave lord Willoughbey. 

Then courage^ noble Englishmen, 

And never be dismaid ; 
If that we have but one to tei^ 

We will not be afraid 
To fight with foraign aienue% 

And set our nation free : 
And thus I end the bloody bout 

Of brave lord Willoughbey. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE 

MONDAY NIGHT'S CLUB, AT IPSWICH. 

This Club was first established in the year 1725, 
and consisted of an unlimited number cf members. 
They met alternately at each other* s houses on every 
Monday evening ; and although there were many wig 
members amongst them, yet, in politics, they were aU 
most decided tories. The club ceased to exist in the 
year 1812. 

The following Song, which was sung at their annual 
dinner, was written by the late Dr. Clubbe, He had 
practised Jbr many years in Ipswich, both as a Suiy 

feon, and as a Physician ; and died at his house in 
irook'Street, after a long and painftd illness, April 
25th, 1811, in the 7 1st* year of Ms age. The Doctor 



f»as the eldest son of the Rev, John Clubbe, rector of 
Whatfield, and vicar of Debenhaniy the author of an 
admirable piece of iron^, levelled against modem anti^^ 
quaries, '^ The History and Antiquities of Wheaf/ield" 
Of the Doctor, who was a man of considerable humour, 
and of a most chearfvl disposition, many pleasant 
anecdotes are still in the recollection of his friends. To 
a ywa, or a facetious story he was no enemy. His me-* 
dical acquirements had deservedly obtained for him the 
highest esteem of the public ; while the suavity of his 
manners, and the sociability of his character, had 
justly endeared him to a large circle of acquaintance. 
He published ^' A Treatise on the Injlamation in the 
"breasts of lying-in Women, 1779/' 8w. and " On 
'^ the Venereal Poison, 1782," 8w. He lies buried in 
the church-yard of St. Stephen, Ipswich, and in the 
church a neat mural monument has been erected to his 
memory, with the following inscription in Capitals : 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

JOHN CLUBBE, 

LATE A VERY EMINENT 

PHYSICIAN, IN THIS PLACE, 

WHO DIED 25th. APRIL 1811, 

AGED 70 YEARS. 

His well known probity. 

Universal benevolence. 

Friendly disposition, obliging temper 

And engaging manners 

During a long Residence in this Town, 

En&ared ^him to all 

Who sought either his acquaintance 

As a friend 

Or his assistance as a Physician 

And his loss 

Is as generally lamented. 

In the year twenty-five, as by oral tradition, 
A set of Choice Spirits, enliven'd by wine. 

Agreed 'mong themselves, in a special commisaton, 
To erect a new banquet at Bacchus's shrine. 

N 
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AH rosy, good hunumr'd, and Adlof myention. 
By some proper name the new meeting to dub^ 

They agreed one and all^ not a voice in dissention^ 
It's name shou'd be called^ The Monday Night's 
Club. 

Prefix'd thus its name^ time and place they selected 
When and where they shou'd hold their nocturnal 
carouses ; 

And one night in each week they by vote thendirected 
The Club should be held at each others own houses. 

To secure its existence came next in discussion. 
For dubs, if not foster'd, &11 into decay ; 

They decreed all it's members, in future succession. 
In Religion and Party shou'd think the same way. 

In Party, the Tories shou'd first be admitted. 
And of them only those who reside in the town ; 

In Religion, Church Priests shou'd alone be permitted. 
And both as the true and staunch friends of the 
Crown. 

A wag then exdaim'd, my good friends, you're aware 
Mere Religion or Party can't keep it from sinking ; 

We must make out a bill of some good wholesome 
£ire. 
For no dub can exist without eating and drinking. 

Let it's fare be quite simple, bread, butter, and 
cheese. 

Hot suppers inflame and distemper the brum; 
Nice stomachs may then eat or not as they pl€fl0e« 

And sap and re^up o'^ again and again* 
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Let it's liquors be Tpoatt, punchy porter and ale^ 
In wine says the Proverb there's truth and no care ; 

Each member xaay then in libations regale. 
And toast that first blessing of heaven, the Fair. 

.The fumes oStahac sooth the ennui of thinking. 
Give a truce to the mind to reflect on its lass ; 

Long t^bes are of course an appendage to drinking^ 
For a whifF now and then adds new zest to the 
glass. 

Well pleas'd with their banquet, now fully completed^ 
They arose, and took each a full bumper in hand ; 

Live for ever our Club ! with three cheers they re^ 
peated. 
Be it envied by all other clubs in the Land. 
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THE 

SUFFOLK COMEDY. 

IX THABE PARTS. 

To Oie Tune of « Phillis the Lovely.* 

Tke^oMorving old Legendary Ballad is printed from 
an unique coj^ in ike possession of Mr, Raw, of 
Ipswich. 

PART I. 

You young men and maidens of beauty most bright^ 
Give ear to my story of love and delight ; 
I know that most people will of it approve. 
It shews that JKHue maidens are qra|ty in love. 

N ^ 
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It is an old saying we often do hear^ 
That maids go a courting when it is leap year ; 
A comical courtship this proves in the end. 
Most people will smile ere my song's at an end. 
Young Cupid he ranges about now and then. 
And maidens are wounded as well as the men ; 
For all must submit to his conquering bow. 
As now by experience you soon all shall know. 
A handsome young lady in London did dwell. 
Whose parents were dead, it is known very well ; 
She had the possession, all in her own hands. 
Of great store of riches, and houses, and lands. 
A gentleman out of the country did ride. 
And at a great milliner's shc^ in Cheapside 
He took up his lodgings, as I do declare. 
When many a beauti^ lady came there. 
Fine gloves, and rich ribbons, and fans there to buy. 
And such other nick-nacks as pleased their eye ; 
The gentleman of them did take a full view. 
And often would pass a fine compliment too. 
This beautiful lady amongst all the rest. 
She came to the milliner's shop I protest. 
And seeing this gentleman, she, for her part. 
That instant was wounded by Cupid's sharp dart 
This honoured beautiful lady by birth 
Thought him the hands<KXiest creature on earth ; 
So sweet was his carriage, such eloquent ways. 
In person so graceful, exceeding all praise. 
When business was over, this man to be plain. 
Took coach and then rode back to Suffolk again, 
At which the young lady was grieved fail sore. 
For he was the person that she did adore. 
The ardour of love was enkindled so greats 
Her fond heart lay panting and fearfully beat ; 
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So deep was she wounded^ she could no more rest. 

The tortures of love so inflame i her breast. 

Then said the young beautiful lady^ I find 

That now I am greatly perplex'd in my mind ; 

In love I am deeply entangled^ she cry'd^ 

Oh ! that I could be, but that gentleman's bride. 

Methinks how delighted I'd be with the choice, 

I do like his temper, and likewise his voice : 

His courteous behaviour, in every degree. 

So fine is, so sweet, and so pleasing to me, 

I never shall rest 'till I find out his name. 

And learn by some method from what place he came; 

But now if my passion to him I unfold, 

I fear he would slight me and call me too bold. 

But rather than I will quite languish and die, 

In a very short time I am i^esolved to try. 

Perhaps I by policy then may contrive. 

To gain him I fancy, my heart to revive. 



PART II. 

Soon after, this beautiful young lady gay. 
In man's fine apparel herself did array ; 
And for this spruce gentleman enquiry made. 
Because now to love him her heart was betray'd. 
They told her from St Edmund's Bury he came. 
Which is in the county of Suffolk by name ; 
Disguised she rode down to Suffolk we find. 
In order to ease her poor troubled mind. 
In the fair town of Bury then, as it is told. 
This damsel then sought for this gentleman bold. 
And in a short time did find out where he dwelt. 

But who can express now the passion she felt, 

N 3 
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This lady then went to a tavern hard by. 
But drest like a man that no one might esspy 
That she was a woman^ thus in her disguise^ 
You'll say that she acted both cunning and wise. 
She sent for this gentleman with a design 
To come and take part of a bottle of wine ; 
And soon to the tavern this gentleman came. 
To visit this stranger of honour and fame. 
The lady was like a young man to behold. 
And said, sir, excuse pie for being so bold ; 
Though I am a stranger no harm do I mean. 
In fair London city your face I have seen. 
The gentleman straitway replied in mirth. 
You are not a person of breeding and birth ; 
Is not your intention, I ask, me to cheat ? 
Now what is your busiil^ss, pray let me intreat. 
Sir, I came from London (I hope no offence) 
To you in great business, and 'ere I go hence. 
The truth of the matter you too soon shall know : 
This set him a sighing, when she talked so. 
They called for a supper, and when it was o'er. 
The gentleman said, sir, I do you implore 
To tell me your business. Then in her disguil^. 
She acted her part now both cunning and wise. 
Sir, I have a sister, a lady by birth. 
She is the most beautiful creature on earth ; 
And she is worth hundreds and thousands a year. 
To tell you the truth she does love you most dear. 
My sister lies languishing now for your sake, 
And therefore compassion I hope you will take, 
And slight not a captive, in love so confin'd. 
Your answer I hope will be loving and kind. 
The gentleman answer'd without more ado. 
You question me hardly, but now teH me true, 
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If that your &ces Tesemble alike^ 

Then I with your sister a bargain will strike. 

Dear sir^ she is like me in every part : 

Why then I can love her with all my fond heart ; 

If there be no bubble nor trick in the case^ 

Your sister's kind proffer I mean to embrace. 

She said^ I must ride on to Cambridge with speed ; 

But since you have answer'd so kindly indeed^ 

I will ride to London^ before you get there. 

And, sir, you shall find tiiat ak matters are £Eur. 



PART III. 



The gentleman then, between hope and despair. 

His journey to London forthwith did repair ; 

He found where this beautiful lady did dwell. 

And of her good fame he was pleased right well. 

The lady got home, as before she had said. 

And he was admitted by her waiting maid 

To the young lady's presence ; approaching the room. 

To pay her his visit he then did presume. 

Dear honoured lady, excuse me nor blame. 

From Bury St. Edmund's in Suffolk I came, 

I had the good fortune your brother to see. 

Who told me you had a great value for me. 

Sir, what do you mean ? I declare on my death, 

I have not a brother alive on the earth ! 

This fiUed the gentleman with much discontent. 

And he said, on a fool's errand then I am sent. • 

So taking his leave, on his going away. 

This beautiftil lady she caus'd him to stay ; 

And then unto supper she did him invite. 

The charms of her beauty his soul to del^^. 
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Worthy sir^ ^e exclaimed^ ri^t welcome you be^ 
But pray now relate the whole matter to me. 
What person it was that made use of my name. 
Because to afiront you he was much to blame : 
Dear sir, I am sorry and grieved in heart. 
That you should have had such afiront on your part. 
Then all the whole matter he soon did declare ; 
The lady she smil'd, for she could not forbear. 
He had but small stomach to eat at the first. 
Her kind entertainment made him to mistrust 
That it was but some juggle the matter to prove. 
He greeted the lady with proffers of love. 
She said, I now fancy that you have red hair. 
Dear madam, you wrong me, I solemnly swear : 
So his wig he pull'd off, and then throwing it down, 
Cry'd, madam, behold now my hair it is dark brown. 
The lady burst out into laughter, and said. 
Your wig will just fit me, as I am a ma[id ; 
She her head dress pull'd off, and his wig she put on, 
Saying, sir, do I look like a handsome young man ? 
The gentleman's heart then began to rejoice. 
Saying, that is the face and the sweet pretty voice, 
Which I met with at Bury, therefore be not coy. 
For now I am crowned with rapture and joy. 
Why sir, are you sure on it, perhaps you mistake ? 
No madam, I do not, my oath I can take. 
Then how do you like me, sir, tell unto me ? 
Sweet honoured lady, right happy I be. 
Then a lady excuse sir, I beg and intreat. 
For I'm a poor captive who lies at your feet ; 
I now crave your pardon for being so rude 
On such a kind gentleman thus to intrude. 
*Tis true sir, I want not for silver or gold : 
I hope yoa'll excuse me for being so bold; 
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For love is a witchcraft, none can it withstand. 
When little brisk Cupid gets the upper hand. 
Dear lady, your love makes amends for it all. 
And therefore in right happy splendor we shall 
Be crowned with comfort, when we are both ty'd. 
And I shall be bless'd with a beautiful bride. 
At Bow-church in London then married they were ; 
Attended with gentlemen and ladies fair. 
They rode down to Bury, and as many say. 
Great feastings there lasted for many a day. 



SPOKEN AT THE LOWESTOFT THEATRE, 
On Thursday, August 14, 1790. 

On Thursday, August 14, 1790, previousli/ to the 
performance of the "School for Scandal** by Mr. 
Hamstow's Company of Comedians, the following ex* 
cellent Prologue, written by a Gentleman of Lowestoft, 
mas spoken by Mr. R. Hamstow. 

Votaries of Pleasure ! who delight to gaze 
On Fashion's scenes, in London's midnight blaze. 
Such sickening joys Hygeia bids you quit. 
And offers genuine health for spurious wit. 
The rosy goddess here her blessings pours. 
And Peers resort to Lowestoft's* peerless shores. 



* Lowestoft, in whose delightfal and invigorating sea-breezes 
Jthe valetudinarian seeks for healtii, and the healthy for pleasure, 
«taad5 upon an eminence commanding a fine and extensive pros* 
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When colkge ifeastsliave sore o|ipve8B'^ tfaelnain 
With mdigestumfoul, and vi^'rons pain. 
Each San of Sdenoe, whose great genius halts. 
Disdains both Scotia's piUs, and Ghtuber^s salts; 
Here drench'd and deans'd, the matkeniatictr^ 
Draw circles on the sand, and treadon Newton's kibe. 

With turtle cramm'd, with self-importance big. 
The pamper'd Cit here mounts his tow'ring gig ; 
A cant'rii^ poney Madam far prefers. 
For different is her spouse's case and hers : 



pect of the German ocean ; and presents in itself, when beheld from 
tlie sea, the most pictnresqae and beautiful appearance of any town 
upon the eastern coast. From the height of its situation, and the 
dryness of its soil, it is not exp<>sed to any of those unwholesome 
damps and noxious v^ors, which arise from low and marshy 
grounds. 

The shore here is bold and steep, being composed of a hard 
sand, intermixed with shingle, and perfectly free from ooze, and 
those beds of mud so frequently met with on many shores: this 
renders it firm and pleasant for walking. The steepness of the 
beech too is considered of singular advantage in sea oathing, as 
depth of water can always be obtained, without the machines pro* 
ceeding far into the sea. Four of them are kept here for the ose 
of the company, by whom this place has of late been much fre- 
quented ; and the Lodging Houses, in general, command very good 
views uf the sea. 

The air at Lowestoft is reckoned remarkably invigorating and 
healthy ; it is keen, but bracing, and particularly adapted to 
nervous and debilitated constitations ; provided there is no con- 
sumptive tendency. 

For a more minute and circumstantial account of this Town and 
its antiquities, I must refer the reader to ** An liistorical Accoont 
of the Antient Town of Lowestoft, in the County of Suflfolk. To 
which is added some ( nrsory Remarks on the Aajoining Parishes, 
and a Geneial Account of the Island of Lothingland. By Edmund 
Gil ling water. London. 1790/' 4to. one of the most interesting of 
our Topographical Works ; as well as to " The Lowestoft Guide : 
containing a Descriptive Account of Lowestoft, and its Environs. 
By a Lady. Embellished with Engravings. Yarmouth, 1818- ' 12mo. 
a very useful and well-written Vade Mecum for the visitant. 
" Nashe's Lenten Stuff, concerning the Description and first Pro- 
creation and Increase of the Town of Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, 
with a New Play never played before of the praise of the Red 
Herring. Fit of all Clerks and Noblemen's Kitchens to be read j 
and not unnecessary by all Serving -Men, who have short Board 
Wages, to be remembered. Lond. 1599." 4to; cont. 83 pages, is 
well known to every Antiquary. Swinden observes that Nashe, in 
his " Lenten StuflFe," designed nothing more than a joke upon oar 
staple, red herrings ; and being a native of Lowestoft, the enmity 
of that town and Yarmouth led him to attempt that by humour, 
which more sober reason could not accomplish. 



This from the m/hmtk noxioufi b3e wou'd send ; 
That braces nervies aH G^uitter'd at Mile^end. 

FuU many a Itake^'whosesl^ider, -shrunken shanks 
Trembled *ete while^ like feitdier-edged planks. 
Finds gentled zephyrs pristine strength restore, 
RecaU'd to We on £on;e^o/^jiriendly shore : 
Blesses her fostering air, her strengthening "flood. 
And her nc*w turnpike road— 4or bits of blood. 

From frnis of Court young Barristers depart. 
To practice here Demosthenes's art ; 
Like him, to winds and waves they mimic spout. 
And beat th' old stammering 'Orecian out and out. 
To kindei: regions, say, can virtue rove. 
Pure vestal chastity or plighted love ? 
Here no seducers pant for lawless charms. 
But willing Nereids woo them to their arms. 
Great Neptune's self, while virgin beauty laves. 
To Halcyon stillness calms his subject waves : 
Safe is the squeamish fair from every eye. 
For Chloe dips, where Strephon cannot pry : 
Maid, wife, and widow the same passion feels. 
And curl round sea god Nestor neck and heels. 

In Fame's fan* annals be that spot enrol'd. 
Whose beauties rival Babylon of old ; 
Her hanging gardens* here display'd we view. 
Which ancient bards in feign'd description drew. 

* The slope of the hill, apon which the town is bnilt, and which 
was formerly one continaed declivity of barren sand, is now con- 
verted, by modern improvements, into beautiful Hanging Gardens 
reaching, by-a gradual descent, from the dwelling houses above to 
the bottom of the hill> and extending nearly from one end of the 
town to the other. These gardens are most of them richly planted 
with various kinds of trees, intermingled witli shrubs; and the 
'white alcoves, summer-houses, rustic seats, &c. with which they 
are interspersed, agreeably diversify the scene, as they peep from 
the darlc foliage which surrounds tliem, and give to tlie whole an 
appearance entirely unique. These sloping gardens are not only 
'delightflil to those who possess them, but they also constitute one 
of the greatest ornaments of the town, und are justly considered 
as objects of cariosity and admiration. 
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Here flows a tide that circles Britain's isle, 
More rich than fable tells of Egypt's Nile ; 
The sails of commerce here are oft unfurrd. 
And navies ride that awe the trembling world. 

O'er yonder western landscape 's aliaking scene, 
Mark how kind nature throws her softest green ; 
How woods and fields a varied prospect make. 
And join the margin of th' expansive Lake.f 
Objects so fair, which ev'ry eye must please. 
The piercing orb of taste with rapture sees ; 
Admires the bounties of the generous maid. 
While Paradise revives in Bbmd^sUm's Glade* 



t Althoagh Lowestoft cannot be said to abound in luxuriance of 
landscape, yet the eye of the stranger must be gratified by behold- 
ing an extensive and beautiful prospect towards the west ; where 
the Lake of Lothingland, majestically winding, forms a prominent 
feature in the scene. 

The admirers of nature can scarcely enjoy a more delightful 
prospect than that which is beheld from the church-yard, where 
sea, lake, and land unite to embellish the picture. The Lake, which 
approaches very near to the sea, affords glimpses of its transparent 
waves, with the small vessels gliding over their glassy surface, 
exhibiting a pleasing emblem of tranqnillity, when contrasted with 
the turbulence of its restless neighbour> with ships of ten-fold mag- 
nitude dashing on her bosom. ' 

* Blundeston is about three miles distant from Lowestoft, and 
was formerly the residence of the Rev. Norton Nicbolls. It is a 
beautiful spot : the wood, water, and decorations are tastefully 
disposed, and worthy the admiration, which has been so deservedly 
bestowed upon them. Mr. Mathias, in an elegant and well-written 
Memoir of his friend Mr. Nicbolls, which is appended to his " Ob- 
servations on the writings, and on the character of Mr. Gray, &c. 
1815," ISmo. thus describes this charming retreat. ** Upon 
the best motives Mr. NichoUs retired from Xxtndon, and reuded 
constantly with his mother in the cheerless depth, and then uncul- 
tivated solitude, of his Suffolk Livings, where he passed his time 
in continued study, and in the exercise of his professional duties. 
But I must observe that, since his residence there, the countiy and 
the neighbourhood have assumed another aspect. As there was no 
rectorial house upon either of his livings, ne fixed upon a place 
which I could wish that future travellers might visit, and speak of 
it, as we do of the Leasowes, I mean his Villa at Blundeston, which 
(if barbarous taste should not improve it, or some more barbarous 
land surveyor level with the soil its beauties and its glories,) will 
remain as one of the most finished scenes of cultivated sylvan de.- 
light, which this island can offer to our view. It was his own and 
his appropriate work ; for scarcely a trace of its uncouth original 
features can be found or pointed out to the visitant. But to the eye 
of a mind, like Mr. Kicholl8% the possible excellencies of a plac9« 
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Where Sdenoe^ yoath^ the greats the gay res<irt> 
In health's blest seat let Comus hold his court. 
If harmless pleasure can your minds engage. 
Mock not the efforts o£ our mimic stage ;f 



vet unadorned, were visible ; and even as it then was, there was. to 
be found in it walks and recesses, in which Mr. Gray ebserved, in 
his sublime conciseness, '' that a man, who c(ndd ihink, might 
think." By perseverance and skill he at last surmounted every 
difficulty which was opposed to him through a long series of years, 
and he formed and left the scene as it now is. (December, 1809 ) 
Thonghont the whole, and in everv ]^art of it, the marks of a judg- 
ment, which cannot be questionea, and of an unerring taste, which 
was regulated by discreet expense, are so eminently conspicuous, 
as to proclaim Mr. NichoUs to have been, what a kindred poet so 
happily terms, 

" Un artiste qui pense, 
Frodigue de genie, et non pas de depense." 

Delille, Les Jardins, L. 1. 
To be a visitor and an inmate guest to Mr. Nichoils at BInndeston 
in the gay season, when his lake was illuminated by summer suns, 
and rippled by the breeze ; when every tree and shrub, in its 
chosen position, seemed to wave in homage to its possessor and 
cultivator ; when a happy and youthful company of either sex, 
distinguished by their talents and accomplishments, was enlivened 
by the good humour and spirit which presided over the whole; 
with the charm of music, and with every well-tempered recreation, 
which the season could present, and with all the elegance of the 
domestic internal arrangements ; it was difficult, indeed, I sav, to 
be a visitor and a guest at Blundeston in that gay season, and not 
to be reminded of Spensers imagination; 

'* For all that pleasing is to eye or ear. 

Was there consorted in one harmony ; 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree ! ** 
Whoever have been witnesses of the scene will know that I speak 
of it as they have seen it, and that I have set down nothing iu 
fiction." 

As a supplement to this interesting Memoir is annexed an Italian 
Ode or Tuscan Canzone, addressed to Mr. Nicholls when living, 
and composed at his Villa at Blundeston. It is entitled " AH' 
Erudito e nell' Amena Letteratura Versatissimo Norton MichoUs 
Fresentandogli L'Aggiunta Ai Componimenti Lirici Sceltl de Fin 
lllustri Poeti D'ltalia." 

The Rev. Norton 19 icholls, the accomplished and intimate friend 
of Mr. Gray, received the early part of his education at Eton, 
under the celebrated Dr. Barnard. In 1760, he entered at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, where he proceeded to the degree of LL.B. in 
1766. In VJdt he was presented to the Rectories of Bradwell 
and Lound, both in Uiis County. He died at his house at Blun- 
deston on the 22d, of Nov. I8O9, in the 68th year of his age, and 
was interred in the chancel of Richmond Church, Surry, where 
a marble tablet is erected to his memory, the inscription on which 
is given in Lysons' Environs, {Supplement p. 499. 

t The Theatre, a spacious building, is situate a little to the west 
of the town, in what is called Bell Lane. It has lately been rebuilt 
by Mr. Fisher, the present proprietor, and the manager of a re- 
spectable company of comedians, who, at regular intervals, pay 
their devoirs to the inhabitants of Lowestoft and its vicinity. 



One i^ee from jem can ev^ ffuchtgrnk^ 
For know we live, Uke loverai^ on a smile* 
'Gainst Ught desert if grosser fitisUs pfey^i]^ 
Weigh'd in the Critic's nicelj Jbalanc'd scale; 
To night is our appeal from rig'rous laws. 
And LoHfegio/^t leniait Justice hfdaxA the CMise. 

THE 

POLITICK MAID OF SUFFOLK ; 

OR THK 

ThefoUofoing curious eld Ballad is printed Jrom a 

wfy which was obUgingly communicated to the Editor 

this Collection by a Gentleman, whose taste, know^ 

Ige and collections in antient English Literature 

stand unrivalled in this County. 

Come all ye young men and maidi^^ 

Both of high and low degree ; 
Or you that love a merry jest. 

Give ear awhile to me. 
I'd have you give attention 

To what I have to teU, 
Then hear it out, I do not doubt, 

'Twill please you wondrous welL 
'Tis of a wealthy Lawyer, 

That did in SuJM dwell. 
He kept a handsome House-keeper, 

Her name was called NelL 
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He kiss'd anid prem'd her o^er and o'er; 

As I to you may tell^ 
Till her apron grew too short befi>re^ 

Alas ! poor N^U ! 
It happened on a certain; day^ 

As talking they were le^ 
She wept^ she wail'd, she wrung her hands. 

And thus to him she said ; 
My virgin rose you stole away, 

O wed me. Sir, said she. 
Or I, like other girls, may say. 

Ah ! woe is me ! 
He straight gave her a loving kiss. 

And without more delay. 
He took her by the lily white hand. 

And thus to her did say ; 
I wish Old Nick may fetch me straight, 

(A woeful tale to tell) 
If ever I prove false to thee. 

My dearest Nell. 
Then thus with joys and loving toys. 

They past away the time, 
'TiU seven months were gone and past, 

(But two left out of nine.) 
When from her place he tum'd lier quite. 

As I to you may teU, 
All for the sake of a Lady brigbt, 

Alas poor Nell ! 
But when die found she waa dear/dy 

She wept and tore her haor ; 
And cry'd there's no beMef in man. 

It plainly doth appear* 
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Oh ! how could he so cruel be. 

Thus to trapan my heart ; 
But I will be reveng'd on him. 

Before that we do part.— 
Now it happened to this Lady bright. 

Who liv'd a mile from town ; 
That this young lawyer every night 

Would walk to her from home. 
Forgetting of his former vows. 

As I to you may tell. 
And longing for a richer spouse. 

He left poor NeU. 
As NeU was sitting all alone. 

Lamenting sad one night, 
A project came into her head. 

Which made her laugh outright. 
Thought she, I'll make myself as black 

As any Devil in HeU, 
And watch some night for his coming home. 

Sing, O brave Nell ! 
She to a Chimney-sweeper went. 

And there a bargain made. 
For to have his sooty*cloathes. 

And furthermore she said ; 
If that my counsel you'll but take, 

A guinea I'll give to thee ; 
Then let your little sweeper boy 

But come along with me. 
She having learned the lad his tale^ 

Thus unto him did say. 
If you do act your part aright. 

You half a crown I'll pay. 
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She gave him squibs of gunpowder^ 

And all appeared right well^ 
To frighten her master tlie lawyer^ 

Sing O brave Nell ! 
And coming to a lonesome wood^ 

In ambush they did lie^ 
The which adjoining to a road^ 

That the lawyer must come by : 
With a pair of ram's horns on her head^ 

In a lonesome place stood she ; 
But as for black the sweeper's boy^ 

She plac'd him on a tree. 
It was just about the hour of one^ 

As for a truth we hear. 
The lawyer he came trudging home 

From the courtship of his dear : 
And stepping o'er to shun the dirt^ 

As I to you may tell. 
She quickly caught him by the skirt. 

Sing, O brave Nell ! 
Then with a dolefrd hollow voice. 

She unto him did say. 
According to your wish I come. 

To fetch you hence away. 
She said, you must along with me 

Down to my gloomy cell. 
Except to-morrow by break of day. 

You wed poor Nell. 
With that the chimney-sweeper's boy 

Set fire unto the train. 
Which flew and crack'd about his head. 

And m^de him roar amain. 
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Dear lEr. Scv3, 9fmremBmmr, 

And mind but what I UB, 
And I to-oioiiow bj bnik oidtf, 

mn wed poor NdL 
WeQ look yoa do die Dcvfl afd. 

Or mind what I sajtatfaee; 
Do yon see diat Iktle Devfl, 

That nta on yonder tioa : 
If ever yea do faceak your vow. 

As sore as hall is hafl^ 
That litde Deiril shjdl fetch yoo. 

If you slight potn- NdL 
The lawyer he went treaoUiBg hoi^e. 

In a most dreadftd ficighiky 
And early in the momingy 

As soon as it was l^ght. 
With trembling joints and stirring ^es, 

With looks both wan and pal^. 
He came to her, with hunible Yoice, 

Good-morrow, dear NelL 
With kisses and embraces. 

She granted her ponsent ; 
And having got a licence^ 

Unto the chorcfa they went ; 
Where he made her his lawfid wife. 

As for a truth I tell. 
And now they live a happy life. 

Sing, O brave Nell ! 
She never tM. to friend or fee. 

The trick which she had pkiy'd. 
Until some months after. 

When she was brought to-bed. 
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Wfaieh pleased the wenches well^ 
He was glad, aftd laugh'd and said 
*Twas well done, Nell. 

ON 

KING GEORGE THE Hnd's LANDING 

AT LOWESTOFT9 
On his Return from Hanover, the 14»th of January, 

1736-7. 

His Majesty had been a considerable time on his 
voyage from Heheotsluys to England, occasioned 6y 
stormy and contrary winds, and had been al^ exposed 
to the most immment danger. When the royal barge 
approached the shore, a body of sailors hdonging to 
Lowestoft, uniformly dressed in seamen* s jackets, re* 
jincivg that their King, after having escaped the perils 
of the ocean, was honouring their native town with a 
visit, waded into the sea, and, meeting the barge, toofe 
it on their shoidders with the King, the ComUess <^ 
Yarrmmth, and all the attendant nobility in it, and 
carried it io the b^ach, without suffering it to strike the 
grotmd. His Majesty was met at ttie sea shore by 
John Jex, esq, of that town, with his carriage, who 
conducted him to his house : Mr, Jex having the very 
Iijgh honour of being coachman. This mighty 
»i4»iandft landed about ivfdve at noon, and about two 
htmrs i^er set off for London. Between six and 
seven odock in Hie e^mng, Mr. Carrington, one <fthe 
King's messengers, arrived at the Post Office in Ips^ 
wick, with the agreeahk news that his Majesty would 
be there that nigkt ; on which the Bail^s, Portmen, 
4^?. oMaemUfid in iksirf&rmalkies to receive him, at S^. 

o2 
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Margaret's gate. The whole totvn was immediate^ 
illuminated; and Christ Church, the house of Thomas 
FonnereaUy esq. in particular/ made a most splendid 
appearance. His Majesty did not arrive till a little 
t^er eleven, when the crowd was so great at the gate, 
that the Magistrates could not pay their duty to him 
there ; but repaired- to the Wltite Horse and attended 
him as he came out of his chaise. He immediately 
went up stairs into the great dining-room, whither 
they were soon admitted, with several of the Clergy of 
the town, and had aU the honour to kiss his hand. 
Mr. Bailiff Sparrowe, Jinding his Majesty was very 
much fatigued, addressed him in a short, but very hand- 
some speech, setting Jbrth the joy the corporation felt in 
paying their duty to him, qjfler the many anxious 
thoughts they had had on account of the great danger 
that he had experienced. The King came in the same 
cliaisefrom Lowestoft to Saxmundham, where he was 
accommodated with a set of Lord Straff or^s horses, 
which brought him hither. The messenger, who was 
gone forward, left orders for a coach and chaise with 
jour horses each to be hired here, and as many dragoons 
as could be got together to attend him. His Majesty 
entered the chaise a little before twelve, and passed 
through the town, attended with the joyful acclamations 
of a numerous crowd of people, and was pleased to 
take notice of the ladies, who shook their handkerchiefs 
at the windows in the market place, by waving his hat. 
By the time that he reached Copdock, it was so dark 
that lights were deemed necessary. The harbinger, or 
officer, that went before, enquired of the lanauudy qf 
the inn, if she had any flambeaux, or could procure 
any ? Being answered in the fiegative, he asked her 
if she had any Links ? Aye, that I have, said she, 
and some as good as his Majesty, God bless him ! ever 
eat in all his life. And immediately produced some 
fine sausages ! He stopped at honest Isaac Spencer's, 
at the Swan in Stratford, where he laid himself down 
upon a bed for three or four hours ; and about six took 
coach for London, A messenger had been sent before 
from Woodbridge to Felixtow, who ferried aver to 
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Harwich, and ordered the coaches round to Stratford, 
His Majesty went through Colchester without stopping, 
and arrived at St. Jatnes's Palace about two tn the 
afternoon. This mode of travelling forms a striking 
contrast to the present rapidity of Royal conveyance I 



Great George, in safety, is retum'd again 

From all the dangers of the raging main ! 

Blest be the day, be none distinguish'd more. 

Than that, which brought him to the Low'stoft shore. 

Methinks I see the glad expecting crowd. 

Which on the sandy beach rejoicing stood. 

Twice twenty sailors clad in decent white 

Survey the distant pinnace with delight. 

And e'er the royal barge can reach the land. 

Plunge in the waves, and bear it to the strand ; 

The joyful multitude, with loud acclaim. 

Surround the King, and shout his much lov'd name : 

The much lov'd name from glad'ning hills rebounds^ 

The hollow deep re-echoes with the sounds. 

Oh ! let th' united nation gratefid meet. 

And strive who best their welcome Lord shall greet ; 

Tune ev'ry instrument of joy, and sing 

How bounteous heaven preserv'd their gracious King. 

When storms and waves their mutual horrors join'd. 

When winds and seas their strongest force combin'd, 

Bright ministering angels then were there, 

George and Great Britain were their guardian care; 

O'er him their sacred wings extended wide, 

Check'd the rude winds, and stem*d the swelling tide. 

May these mean lays some happy bard inspire. 

Whose raptur'd bosom glows with patriot fire ; 

And be their theme by him more nobly drest,— 

A monarch sav'd, and three great nations blest. 

o3 
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A 

€tut mitt Cragual l$atla)y^ 

CONCERNING 

JOHN AND ELIZABETH SMITH, 

OF COOKLEY, NEAR HALESWORTH. 

John and EHzabelk Smith tvere tried and convicted 
at the Asmes holden at Bury, March the 21, 1812^ 
for the wilful murder of Mary Ann Smith, an if^ant 
aged eisht years, the daughter of the said John Smith 
hy a Jormer wife, in conseauence of a series of star-' 
vation and cruelty, at Cooktey in this county. 

They were both executed at Ipswich, en Monday 
the 23d, in the presence of an immense concourse ^ 
spectators, confessing their guilt, and acknowledging 
tt to have been their intention to have destroyed their 
other children. John Smith was thirty-nine, and his 
wife twenty-seven years of age; and they had been 
married only four months. They both appeared p^- 
ficUf^ penitent, and were launched into etemify, a 
dreadful example of the depravity of human ntxture. 
The Trial at large was published in Svo. by Gedge 
and Barker : ana likewise '' A Sermon preached at 
" the dying request of John Smith, by J Dennafnt,** 
Svo. 

O ^ ye tendei' people, attend awhile to me^ 
Wh3e I irekte a »tury of monstrous crudfy ; 
'Tis of two hardened wretches, at Suffc^k'siBes tded, 
Whc^ £&t a baitkaiiMs nmrder at Ipswich ktely died 

Jehn B^ik, ih' iaibappy father of niotheii&ds db^ 

dren three. 
Took a most eruel Woman their mothet'-ni^law to be; 
And was so orer^niled hf this inhuman fnride^ 
As to cdtospi^e with het to stdUrve them tSl diqr died I 
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And no€ eontent with statrvin^y t^y drtidlj did tM^ 
These pcfor uft&ftp^y orf^ttois, asnid c^n ihxnta ditt 

tliinli:^ ye tendet-hearted^ how shocking was the 

gi^t 
Of thedepook* starved chfldTOn, reduced to a fright f 

Th&A to a Ir^aui they handed the gii^l but liine years 

old, 
Whwe she three days teamAed, expos'd to frost 

andeoid; 
Hei^ tender limCrs ^etefrozen, her feet wei'e mortified. 
And of this emel treatment the tender in&nt died. 

Now this luiS^eling fatl^, and this inhuihan bride^ 
Fov Mwfd^ were cohvie!led> and feir the seme they 

«erf; , ^ 

"^heir l^odies were dissected, a warning full to be ^ 
To all, who are disposed ta acts of cruelty. 

THE 

df all <{ c^lmtun^t 

KING OF THE EAST ANGLES : 

A TRADITIONARY TALE. 

In 870i liigkar, the Danish chiefUdn, gained pM- 
session cf Tketfard, the capital of E(ist AngUa. King 
EAmwnd cd&ettild h^ Jones ^ md marched to ojm 
tke ineaders. The hostile armies met near Thetfcrd, 
a^afkr ok engagemvnt, m(mtmneAj€r a i»hok dag 
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fvitk the most determined courage, and great slaughter 
on both sides, victory remained undecided. The pious 
Icing, to use the language of the Monkish writers, was 
so extremely affected hv the death of so many martyrs, 
who had shed their blood in defence of the christian 
faith, and the miserable end of so many unconverted 
infidels, thai he retired in the night to the village of 
Eglesdene, mm Hoxne. Hither he was followed by 
an embassy from Inguar, who was soon after the battle 
joined by his brother Hubba, with ten thousand fresh 
troops. The Danish chieftain proposed that he should 
become his vassal, and divide with him his treasures 
and dominions. But Edmund returned for answer 
that he would never submit to a pagan. At the same 
time, out of tenderness for his subjects, he resolved to 
make no further resistance, and accordifigly surrender- 
ed without a struggle to the superior force sent against 
^'^- ^^y however, refusing to accede to the terms 
of the conquerors, he was bound to a tree, his body was 
|k pierced with arrows, and his head cut off, and thrown 

^ .i contemptuously into the thickest part of a neighbouring 

The tradition, on which this tale is founded, is as 
folUms, and is current in the parish of Hoxne to this 
day. In the hype of escaping his pursuers, the monarch 
concealed himself under the arch of a bridge near the 
place, now called Gold Bridge, and so named from 
the bnUtant appearance of the gilt spurs, which he 
happened to wear, and which proved the means ^dis- 
covering his rareat, A newly-married couple, return- 
ing home m the evening, and seeing by 7noon4ight the 
reflection (f the spurs in the water, betrayed him to 
t/ie Danes, Indignant at their treachery, the King is 
said to have pronounced, in the warmth qfhisresent- 
mmt, a dreadful curse upon^every couple, who should 
ajlerwardspass over this bridge in their way to or from 
the altar of Hymen ; and we are told thai even at this 
day, after an interval of nearly one thousand years, 
such tsthe superstitious regard paid to this denuncia- 
tion, that persons, proceeding to or coming from the 
church on such an occasion, never fail to avoid the 
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bridge, even if they are obliged to take a circuitous road* 
It is a remarkmjle instance of ilie great length of 
time in which traditions in parishes are sometimes 
4xmtinued. 



The mom arose^ and shot her raj^ 

Resplendent^ from the clime of day^ 

Along the wide extended heathy 

Which night bdheld a scene of death. 

The tents of England's King gleam'd white^ 

Reflected from the dawning light. 

Fast o'er the misty hills, e£ax. 

The Chief of Lochlin* urg'd the car. 

And wak'd to strife th' advent rous war : 

His standards, streaming to the sky. 

Led forth his troops to victory. 

With eagle glance, the Monarch stood 

And view'd tlie fatal field of blood. 

Then urg'd his valiant few, to stand. 

The guardians of their native land ; 

The spirits of the mighty dead 

Leaned firom the Heavens, o'er Conflict's bed. 

Intent to hear th' expiring sigh. 

The dying moan of Liberty. 

Inguar approached. Death in his rear. 

And on his van. Revenge and Fear. 

Each line advanced—- the battle woke. 

And reddened at each echoing stroke ; 

Sword rang on helm, and spear on shield ; 

Each chieftain doubtful held the field — 

Oppression swayed the Danish heart. 

But Freedom nerved the English dart 

• Penmark. 



^ 
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XiOiif fBgeA the tlitck fight* s fiirioiM liray ; 

With Mdod bedewed--^ faVkn pt^y^ 

tarf l%&-pfiled t&nha of countless dead. 

The Heavens their shroud — ^the heath their hed — 

The bannered Raven,f tow'ring, waved 

O'er Edmund's raiik8>^In vain they Ifraved 

The ruthless tufy of their foe. 

For Victory sat on Iftgnar's brow. 

Distraction seized on Edmund's soul. 

And o'er hi» sessses phi'en'ly stole. 

The day's declining: ray wAsr past. 
And evening's misi ^e sky deicaoir^ 
Uncertain oi the trackleda spaee, 
The vanqut^d Monarch urg'd his poloe. 
Till Eglesdene's high rising fioM*, 
At distaniee, eheer'd the gloomy plain ;•'»« 
With weeds o^ergrbwn, ail ancient pile 
Of mossy brieks, and Runic style. 
The Waveny's sedgy confines bore, 
A passage safe from either shore. 
Urged by mistrust, the Monarch sped,. 
And gladly sought its friendly shade ; 
Securely, there he silenfi lay. 
Till Luna rose, with bftmish'd ray^i 
And through the regions of the West 
Raised high in air her silvei^ erest. 

From Hymens rites, a youtbful pear 
Were speeding, by ihe evening star-^^.- 
They passed the bridge ;«^he mocm's soft beaih 
Fell radiant on the ri^^ii^ streamy 

t The " Raven " was the famous standard of the Danish troops v 
sold, worked in a black banner. 
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And to the wandtirers cAi the fibM^ 
Betrayed the Spurs that Bdmtaiil wdre : 
Suspicion seis^ eaeh Wdndering mind> 
And, faster jthan the rising wind^ 
They hastened to the kmig-past gite» 
Eager to point th^ir Ki^'s r^breaf* 

lU-^ted Monar^ 1 once the ^read 
Of foreign foes — ^thy hopes are fled ! 
Hew efaang'd thy i^ite J the rising day 
Beheld thee England's sceptre sway i 
Its dying beams iliume tiie breast 
Of Edmund«««now pale Sorrow's gnest : 
A suppliant at a tampiar6T*9 throne. 
E'en on the shotes s4 late his oVh. 

Submissive aft a Victor's froWn, 
Usurper of thy itountry's crown j 
Chain'd to tke stake-u4>y anguish torn. 
Thy hiuried breast must know the scorn 
Of murd'rers, happy in thy moan ; 
Thy fortune lost, thy honours flown. 
Not sorrow, torture, pangs unsung 
Can wrench cofifession from his tongue. 
But, glotying hi bis Ai>bk death. 
He, calm, resigns his parting breath. 

But hark — ^the dying maTt3rT speaks. 
From his parch'd Up6 his last will breaks :— 
'^ § Cursed be the spot, where Edmund lay— 
Dimm'd in that spot be Luna's ray — 



f iMtt Wt4 MArl'jr IM kWt WOMW «#!&« iSHj^iMfes lata^. 
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May execrations 'tend the pair^ 
Who o'er the fatal arch repair 
From Hymen*s sainted altars free ; 
May hate — ^unknown mortality— , 
Attend their lives ;— domestic strife^ 
And all the ills of wedded life ;«- 
May anguish seal their dying breath— 
And fell remorse;— ^oe worse than death." 

He bleeds — the quivering arrow gnaws his breast ; 

He dies— and agonising sinks to rest. 

Tradition tells the mournful tale^ 

And weeps at Sorrow's bloody wail ;— 

Fell Superstition marks the place. 

That sheltered Edmund'6 last distress ; 

And never^ from that fatal day. 

Have Hymen's votaries trod the way. 

His spirit^ by the pale moon's lights 

Flits there^ each sad revolving night. 



^%WW»'%^%»»%%^^ 



THE 

SHANNON, AND THE CHESAPEAKE; 

OR THE 

OFF BOSTON LICHT HOUSE^ 
On the 1st of June, 1813. 

The particulars of this gallant and brilUant action 
are detailed in so perspicuous a manner ^ and in, a style 
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so truly characierUtic of an inteUi^nt Engluh Saihr, 
by Capt. Sir P. B. V. Broke, nart. in his official 
Letter to Capt, the Hon. T. B. Capel, that any further 
particulars, as introductory to the follorving Poems, 
fvould he superfluous and unnecessary. 

" Shannon, Halifax, June 6, IDIS. 

" Sir,— >I have the faoauur to iuform ^ou, that being close ii) 
with Boston Light House, in his Majesty's ship under vay coin* 
raand, on the 1st instant, I had the pleasure of seeing that the 
United Slates frigate Chesapeake (whom we had long been 
watching) was coming out of the iiarbour to engage the Shannon ; 
I took a poshion between Cape Ann and Cape Cod, and then 
hove to for him to join us— the enemy came down in a very 
baudsome manner, having three American eusign*> %ing ; when 
closing with us he sent down his ro^^al j^ards. I kept the Slwin- 
non s up, expecting the breeze would die away. At luilf past 
five, F. M. the enemy hauled up within hail of us on the starboard 
side, and the bat ile' began, both ships steering full under ttie 
topsails ; after eichanging between two and three broad.>;idcs, 
the enemy's ship fell on board of us, her mizen channels locking 
iu with our fore rigging. I went forward to ascertain her position, 
and observing that the enemy were flinching from their guns, I 
gave orders to prepare for boarding. Our gallant bands appointed 
to that service immediately rushed in, under their respective 
officers, upon the enemy s decks, driving every thing before tliem 
with irresistible fury. The enemy made a desperate but dis- 
orderly resistance. The firing continued at all the gan;;ways and 
between the tops, but in two minutes time the enemy were driven 
sword in hand from every post. The American flag was hauled 
down, and the proud Old British Union floated triuraf hant over 
it. In another minute they ceased firing Irom l>elow and called 
for quarter. The whole of this scrvive was achieved in fifteen 
minutes from the commencement of the action. 

" I have to lament the loss of main' of my galhmt shipmates, 
but they fell exulting iu their conquest. My hi :ive First Lieute- 
nant Mr. VVatt was slain in the moment of victor y, in the act of 
hoisting the British colours : his death is a severe loss to the 
service. Mr. Aldham, the Purser, who had, spiritedly, volunteered 
the charge of a party of small-arm men, was killed at his post on 
the gangway. My faithful old Clerk, Mr. Dunn, was shot hy his 
side ; Mr. Aldham has left a widow to lament h\i> loss. I i (-q^iest 
the Commander in Chief will recommend her lo the p otcction <;f 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. My veteran boatswain, 
Mr Stephens, has lost an arrn. lie fought under I>orfl Ro<hu\y 
on the Ifth April. I trust his age and services will be duly 
rewarded. I am happy to say, that Mr. Samwcll, a midshipman 
of much merit, is the only other officer wounded besides niysclf. 
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9a4 h« not dwsi^uon^j. Of my (afiynf: tt msn mnA 9>««mm# ii« 
ti«d tiveiity'thr^e. •kuo* and fifty -sU wounded, i subjoio thp 
Oamev of the former. No expre^sious I cai) make yse of caji 4o 
justice to tbe merits of my valiant officers and crew ; th^ calm 
courage tbey displayed during tbe cannonade, and tbe tremeiidoiv 
precision of their fire, could only be equalled by the asiioiir wilh 
which they rushed to tlie assault. I recomroena them all warmly 
to the protection of the Commander in Chief. 

"Having received a severe sabre wound at the first onset, 
whilst charging a party of the enemy who had rallied on their 
forecastle, I was only capable of giving command till assured our 
conquest was complete, and then directing Second Lieutenant 
Wallis to take charge of the Shannon, and secure the prisoners, 
I iefl the Third Lieutenant, Mr. Falkiner (who had headed the 
main-deck boarders) in charge of tbe prize. I beg to recommend 
these officers most strongly to the Commander in Chiefs patron- 
age, for the gallantry they displayed during the action, and the 
skill and judgment they evinced in the anxious duties which aHer- 
wards devolved upon them. To Mr. Etough, the acting master, 
I am much indebted for the steadiness in which he conu'd tbe 
ship into action The Lieutenants Johns and Law, of the Marine?, 
bravely boarded at the head of their respective divisions. It is 
impossible to particularize every brilliant deed performed by my 
officers and men, but I must mention when the ships' yard arms 
were locked fogetlier, that Mr. Cosnahan, who commanded in 
our main top, finding himself screened from the enemy by the 
foot of the topsail, laid out at the main-yard arm to fire upon them, 
and shot three men in that situation. Mr. Smith, who commanded 
in our fore-top, stormed the enemy's fore-top from the fore-yard 
arm, and destroyed all the Americans remaining in it. I par- 
ticularly beg leave to recommend Mr. Etough, the aciing master, 
and Messrs. Smith, Leake, Clavcring, Raymond, and Littlejohn, 
midshipmen. The latter officer is a son of Captain Littlejohn, 
who was slain in the Berwick. The loss of the enemy was about 
seventy killed, and one hundred wounded. Among the former 
were the four lieutenants, a lieutenant of marines, the master, and 
many uther officers. C> plain Lawrence is since dead of his 
wounds. The enemy came into action with a complement of four 
hundred and forty men; the Shannon, having picked up some 
recaptured seamen, had three hundred and thirty. The Chesa^ 
pea kc is a fine frigate, and mounts forty nine guns, eighteens on 
her main deck, twoand-tbirties on her quarter deck and forecastle. 
Both ships came out of action in the most beautiful order, their 
rigging appearing as perfect as if they had only been excfaanginj^ 
a ailute. '' I have the honour to be, &c< 

(Signed) •' P. B. V. BROKE." 

«< To C«j»taNi |A« Hoik 7. B. CaM ic. U^ifax. 
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An degafit and spirited Poem, descripHtoe of Ms 
mmofokle e^^ent, from the Pen of J^n Movtagu^ 
appeared tender the hUofpivg titk ; vi^ " Tribut^rp 
" Verses upon the Capture of the American Frigate 
Chesapeake by the British Frigate Shannon, June 1., 
1813/ addressed 4o Sir Philip Bofves Vers Broke, 
Baronet^ of Nacton, Suffolk, By Lieutenant JVf. 
Montagu <^tke Royal Navy. To which is prefixed 
a correct Copy of Captain Brokers Letter from the 
London Gazette. London, 1314/' sm, iito, 

THE SHANNON AND CHESAPEAKE: 

OR THE RIVAL FUIGA7E6. 

^' She comes, she comes, in glorious style. 

To quarters fly, my hearts of oak \ 
Success shall soon reward our toil," 

Exclaim'd the gallant Captain Broke. 
*' Three cheers, my brave Uds shall our ardoui* be* 
speak. 

Then give them a taste of our cannon ; 
And soon, my bold fellows, the proud Chesapeake 

Shall lower her fla^g to the Shannon." 

Lawrence, " Columbia's pride and boast," 

Of conq^uest counted sure as fkte. 
And thus address'd his nautic host. 

With form erect and heart elate : 
^* Three cheers, my brave crew, shall your courage 
bespeal^. 

Then give them a sound of your cannon ; 
And soon we shall see that the proud Ch^«0p«ake 

Will lower the flag of the Sbajtmojo/' 

« 

Silent as death each foe drew nigh^ 
And lock'd in hostile close embrace : 

Broke, with a British seamen's eye. 
Could soon the sign of terror trace, 
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And cried, whilst his looks did his ardour bespeak, 
" They flinch, my brave boys, from their cannon ; 

Board ! board ! my brave comrades ! the proud 
Chesapeake 
Shall soon be a prize to the Shannon." 

Swift flew the word, Britannia's sons 

Spread death and terror where they came ; 
The trembling foe forsook their guns. 

And call'd aloud on Mercy's name ; 
Brave Broke led the way, but fell wounded and weak. 

Yet exclaim'd, ^' They've all fled from their cannon ; 
Three cheers, my brave fellows, the proud Chesa- 
peake 

Has lower'd her flag to the Shannon." 

The day was won, but Lawrence fell. 

And clos'd his eyes in endless night ; 
And oft Columbia's sons will tell. 

Their hopes all blighted in the flght : 
But brave Captain Broke, tho* yet wounded and 
weak. 

Survives again to play his cannon ; 
So his name, from the shores of the wide Chesapeake, 

Shall be prais'd to the banks of the Shannon. 

The Chesapeake Prize to the Shannon. 

At Boston one day. 

As the Chesapeake lay. 
The captain and crew thus began on ; 

^' See that ship out at sea ! 

She our prize soon shall be, 
'Tisthe tight little frigate the Shannon: 
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Mow I long to be drubbing the Shannon^ 
We shall soon make a prize of the Shannon ; 
Oh ! 'twill be a good joke. 
To take Commodore Broke, 
And add to our navy the Shannon." 

Then he made a great bluster. 

Calling all hands to muster. 
And said, ^^ now boys staiid firm to your cannon : 

Let us get under way. 

Without further delay. 
And capture the insolent Shannon. 
We soon shall bear down on the Shannon, 
The Chesapeake's prize is the Shannon : 

Within two hours space, 

W^e'll return to this place. 
And bring into harbour the Shannon !" 

Now along-side they range. 

And broadsides they exchange. 
But the Yankees soon flinch from their cannon ; 

When captain and crew. 

Without further to do. 
Are attack'd sword in hand from the Shannon ; 
By the tight little tars of the Shannon, ' 
The brave Commodore of the Shannon 

Fir'd a friendly salute. 

Just to end the dispute. 
And the Chesapeake struck to the Shannon. 

Let America know 

The respect she should show 



To our national fla^ and our cannon ; 
And lat bier tak^ heed^ 
That the Thames and the Tweed 
Give us tars just as brave as Hm Shannon. 
Here's to Commodore Brol^e of the Shannon^ 
To the aons of the Thames^ Tweed, and Shannon: 
May the Olive of pea^e 
Soon bid enmity cease, 
Frosa the Chesapeake's shore to the Shannon, 



The Fight off Boston Light House: 

BY EnWARD STEWART, LIEUT. R. V. 

^^ Three fatal fights Britannia saw. 

With mi3('d surprise and woe ; 
For thrice she saw her union flag 

By hostile hands laid low. 

*' Then casting round an aniuous eye 

Amongst her naval men^ 
Her choice she made, that choice was Broke, 

To raise her flag again. 

^^ ^Command,' she cries, 'yon gallant shipj 

And form her chosen crew. 
And bid my flag victorious fly. 

Where it was wont to do.' 

*^ The foes in warlike pride advane'd^ 

Exulting in the past ; 
Broke saw, serenely smil'd, and cried, 

' The Java is your last' 
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" With wily art the Shannon plays ; 

Hark ! her artillery roars : 
With equal rage the Chesapeake 

Her rattling l^oadside pours. 

'^ Thttfi as they fought^ they dosar drew : 
At length fast lock'd they lay ; 

Th' auspicious mcHuent Broke observ'd, 
^ Haste Boarders I haste ! away ! ' 

*' He spake^ and with the lightening^s speed 

Led on the boarding crew ; 
In fiileen minutes^ proud, aloft 

The British Union flew. 



" The glorious wound, that decks thy brow. 

Your foes afirighted view ; 
Thy blood, that stain'd the well-earn'd prize. 

Proclaims their terrors true. 

'^ Hail, Suffolk's pride ! such fame may I, 

A son of Suffolk, share ; 
Or if I fall, like glorious Watt, 

To fall, what hour so fair ? 

^^ Lead on, where'er your country calls. 

And glory points the way ; 
Wherever Ocean rolls his tides. 

Your conquering flag display ; 

*' And prove tho' thrice superior force 

'Might transient trophies gain, 
Britannia rules the wat'ry world, 

Sole Empress of the Main.'* 

p % 
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EPIGRAM 

BY THE REV. LEWIS BLAKENEY^ M. A. 

Curate of Thorndon and Bedingjield, 

^' Gallant Broke^ (Men of Suffolk ! your Hero exult 

in,) 

Has redeem'd Britain's falsely-defam'd naval glory : 

For — ^he fought, beat, and captur'd a rival insulting, 

In less time than was needful to write the proud 

story ! " 

IMPROMPTU. 

*' The bold Chesapeake 

Came out on a freak. 
And swore she'd soon silence our cannon ; 

While the Yankees, in port. 

Stood to laugh at the sport. 
And see her tow in the brave Shannon, 

*' Quite sure of the game. 

As from harbour they came, 
A dinner and wine they bespoke ; 

But for meai they got haUs 

From our staunch wooden walls. 
So the dinner Engagement was Broke. 



Who has broken the charm that hung over the fleet. 
The charm that occasioned dismay and defeat ? 
Too many have vainly attempted the stroke. 
But thanks to the Shannon-^^it last it is Broke. 
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THE LILY OF NETTLESTEAD : 

BY MRS. J. COBBOLD^ OF HOLY WELLS^ IPSWICH. 

Henrietta Maria, the fair heroine of the following 
jftanzas, and the celebrated and beloved mistress of the 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth , was the only daughter 
a9id heir of Thomas, Lord Wentworth, of Nettlestead, 
the eldest son of Thomas, the 1st. Earl of Cleveland, 
On the death of the Earl, her grandfather, she succeed^ 
ed to the Barony of Wentworth, the Earldom having 
become extinct by the demise of her father without 
issue male. She was a wojnan of an elegant person, 
most engaging manners, and the highest accomplish' 
menls. Lady Wentworth resided for many years at 
Toddington, in the county of Bedford, with the 
Duke, her lover, whose attachnent to her continued to 
his death. The Duke acknowledged, just before his 
execution, to two prelates and other divines who attend^ 
ed him, that " he and Lady Wentworth had lived in 
'^ all points like man and wife ; " but they could not 
make him confess it was adultery. He acknowledged 
" that he and his Duchess were married by the law of 
*' the land, and therefore his children might inherit, 
*' if the king pleased. But he did not cofisider what 
'/ he did when he married her. He said that since that 
time he had an affection for Lady Henrietta, and 
prayed that if it were pleasing to God, it might con- 
tinue, otherwise tliat it might cease : and God heard 
his prayer. The affection did continue^ and there^ 
fore he doubted not it was pleasing to God ; and 
that this was a marriage ; their choice of one another 
being guided not by lust, but by judgment upon due 
consideration." When he addressed himself to the 
people from the scaffold, he spoke '^ in vindication of 
'* the Lady Henrietta, saying she was a woman of 
''great honour and virtue; a religious and godly lady." 
He was told by some of the divines oj his living in 
adulter}! with her ; he said " no. For these two years 

p3 
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^' last past he had not lived in any sin that he knew of; 
" and that he was sure when he died to go to God ; 
" and therefore he did not fear death, which they 
^' might see in his face." * 

Ladi/ Wentworth is said to have died broken-hearted, 
in consequence of his untimely end. It is certain, how- 
ever, that she survived his execution hut a few months, 
and was buried at Toddington, under a cosily monu- 
ment, on which is thefollotuing inscription : 

Sacred to the memory of the Right Honoarahle the Lndy 
Henrietta Maria, Baroness Weiitworth, who died unmarried 
April the 23rd, 1686 She was sole daughter and heir of the 
Right Honourable Thomas^ Lord Wentwortb, buried bere the 
7th of March, 1664» by Philadelphia his wife, daughter of Sir 
Ferdlnando Gary, Knt. who was interred near her husband the 
9th of May, 1696. And grand-daughter and heir of the Right 
Honourable ^Fhomas, Earl of Cleveland, Lord Wentwortb, and 
Iiord Wentwortb of Nettlestead, &tc, also buried bere April the 
4th, 1667. 

Several great grand-children of this unhappy connec- 
tion are living, and inherit the characteristic features, 
and personcu beauty of their ancestors. May they 
inherit happier fortunes ! There is a fine whole length 
portrait (^ this Jjody engraved by R, Williams from a 
Painting of Sir G. Kneller. 

On the death of Lady Wentworth, the Barony des- 
cended to her aunt, Anne, the daughter of Thomas^ 
Earl of Cleveland, and the wife of John, Lord 
Lovelace. 



Through the echoing covert the btigle resounds^ 
The shouts of the chase> and the cry of the hounds ; 
And^ gaHaiitlj ridii^^ t^e hunters are 9eeR 
In bonnets^ and feathers^ aud surcoats of green : 



• Bp. Lloyd's Letter to Bp. Fell, relating to the puke of Moa- 
moata, wrhtcn the day after the execntiou of that nnfdrtonate 
noblesMiB* *' Letters from the Bodleian Library/* vol. l. p. «6b 
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The merrj lord Lorciade* is kriulfn^ thens tfU 
T0 f«ast with his cemn in Nettlefstead HM $ 



* He watf the only son of lolin, the find Lord Lovelace > by tittf 
Lady Anne, daugh^r of Thomas, ihe 1st Earl of Cleveland. He 
yirsLS ait eaf ly friend to the iterolufton ; but ae he ivta going to join 
the Prince of Orange witii a considerable force, was made priso 
ner. On the aee^ssfoA, ho«9ever» of William to the throne, thi§ 
uobleman was niade captain of the band of pensioners. He lived 
in a inosl pr<>digal ond splendid stile, which involved htm in 
snch difliculties, that a great part of his estates, were sold, under • 
decree of chancery, to pay his debts. He married Margery one of 
the daughters ami eoheirs of Sir Edmirad Pye, of Bradenham,in the 
coanty of Bucks, B»rt. by whonm he had a soif John, who died sa. 
infant; and three daiigtiters, Anne, Martha, and Catherine; 
-whereof the first and last died before their fathers. P. and his. 
Ix>rdship dying without issue male in 1C93, the harony of Went- 
worth aescend«d to his only surviving daughter Martha, in 1697, 
on the deuHse of her grandmother the Lady Anne Lovehtee. 

$The Lordship of ]?Ietllestead belonged tt» the Earls of Kichmmid 
and Brlttanff tram the time nf the Norman conquest to the 17. of 
Plen. 11. when Qonan ihe last Earl died. ^V/> Peter Mauclere, who 
luarried ^£fre, the daughter of Omstunett the only daughter and 
heiress of Conan, by Gi$j de T/iouars, had livery of this Lordbhip and 
Manor in the 15. of Hen. HI. By a special Charter, dated Hfciy 1* 
1241, these, with otl»er estates, were given by Henry the HI. to 
J^etertie Savoy, the <ineen*s nnclc,who,, cl3'in5^ without issue, left thenr 
to that Princess. This Lordship was soon afterwards grunted to 
Mobert de Tibetot, in consideration of his adherence to the king 
against his rebellions barons, and who died here in the S5. of Edw. 
1. From him it was transmitted to his descendants; when in the 
46. of Edw. in. Robert de Tibetot. dying without issue male, 
left three daughters his coheirs ; viz. Margaret, Milicent, and 
KU%ab€th, wht> were then in minority, and given in-ward to Rich* 
ard le Scropeof Bolton, who disposed of Margaretto Rogerie Scrope» 
his eldest son, Milicent to Stephen, his third son, and Elizabeth 
to Philip le Despencer, the younger. Which daughters, in the 9, 
of Rd. III. mfakiog proof of their respective ages, htid livery of 
their lands : in the partition whereof, the Lordship and manor of 
Uettlestead became vested in Philip le Despenttf. From his only 
daughter and heir Margerg, married first to John Lord Koos, and 
afterwards in 1460 to Sir Roger WentttHrrthf the same was brought 
into that family ; the representative of which, in the 21. of lien 
Vfir, wassftramonded to Parliament bj' <vrit, as Lord Jfentworth, 
0/ Nettiesteud; to which honor Charles I. added the Earldom of 
Cleveland. In this family the Lordship of Nettlestead continued 
till about the year 1643, when Thomas, the Jst Earl of Cleveland 
sold it to WiUtam Lodge, a Citizen of London, It afterwards be- 
longed to Mrf. John Fuller f of Ipswich, whose only daughter and 
heiress Carried it by marriage into the family of Bradley, from 
that family it came to the late General Phillipson, and is now the 
property of Jlfr. Lionet H^nry Moore, by whom it was purchased 
in 181.'}. 

Till within these few years past, a very considerable portion of 
the Old Hall was remaining in it? pristine state. It is situated 
near fhe Church, and was formerly surrounded by a wall, a great 
part of which is still existing. The gateway still remains ; and on 
the spandrils of the arch ave two shield?, sculptured with thd- 
\VentwoTth arms and other numerous quaiterings. The mansion ha-s 
been lately modernized and new fronted by the present proprietor. 

Several of the Lodge Family are berried m the Cknrch* 
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That cousin is wealthy^ that cousin is fair^ 

Is Wentworth's, and Cleveland's^ and Nettlestead's 

heir; 
Her smile is the sunshine of innocent youth ; 
Her heart is the throne of affection and truth ; 
Her dark glossy ringlets luxuriantly flow. 
Contrasting and arching her forehead of snow : 
This flowret of beauty and sweetness they call 
Henrietta, the Lily of Nettjestead Hall ! 

A stranger, in manhood and gallantry's pride, 
The merry lord Lovelace has placed by her side : 
Forbidden his station and name to disclose. 
He calls him ^^Sir Alured, knight of the rose:" 
How winning his graces and courtesy prove ! 
His ardent affection soon fixes her love. 
And, secretly, wedlock's soft fetters enthral 
The delicate Lily of Nettlestead Hall. 

What pages mysterious has fate to unfold ? 
Her husband is Monmouth,* the royal and bold, 
And he, whom she trusted as loyal and true. 
Had previously wedded the heir of Bucdeugh : 
At her feet in despondence and agony thrown. 
He swears that his faith and his vows are her own, 

•James, Dake of Monmouth and Bucclcugh, the eldest natural son 
of Cliarles the Ilud by Mrs Lucy Walters, the daughter of Richard 
Walters, of Ilaverford-Wesi in the county of Pembroke, Esq. He 
\vas born at Rotterd.tm, and lioie the name of James Crofts till his 
Majesty's liestoration. His creation to the title of Duke of Mon- 
moutii was to grace his nuptials with the La4y Anne, the daughter 
and. sole heir of Francis, Jiarl of nuccieugh, who was then esteem- 
ed the grerite^t fortune and the finest woman, in the three king* 
doms. Bemg mairied, he took the surname of Scott ; and he and 
his lady were created Duke and Duchess of Buccleiigh, &c. For 
a spirited poih it of this unfortunate nobleman, drawn by an un- 
rivalled stalesni.ui lately deceased, see "Fox's History of the reign 
pf Charles 11/' p. 269 273. See also "Lord Clarendon's Life," vol. 
2. p. 206. ** Memoirs of Couni Grammont," Vol. 3. p-l6i. l65. S51. 
253 : and for many curious particulars of the family of Scot, see the 
Notes to Walter Scot* s inimiUble roem of the *' Lay of the LMt 
Minstrel." 
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That his marriage of boyhood fll^al shall prove^ 
And heav'n seal the union of nature and love. 
Affections so mated^ O ! say, can they part ? 
She yields to that eloquent pleader the heart. 
Deciding, through changes of climate and state. 
To share unrepining his fortune and fate : 
Remov'd from her native, her fostering shades. 
Untimely the Lily of Nettlestead fades. 

Ah Monmouth ! brave Monmouth ! thy glories are 

fled; 
And low in the dust lies thy blood-streaming head ! 
Those lips still seem warm with the redolent breath. 
Those eyelids, like violets, lovely in death ; 
With no fond awaking again shall they move. 
Though nurs'd on thy Lily's soft bosom of love ! 
As still to his image her fancy returns. 
The mourner is paler than him whom she mourns. 
And calm are her features, and calm is her air. 
All fix'd in the sadness of settled despair ; 
No sigh swells her breast, and no tear-drop her eyes. 
But blighted, the Lily of Nettlestead dies. 
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ON THE 

Unfortunate ^tamm^ 

Who were Wrecked on the Coasts of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, October 31^ 1789. 

BY P. HOMER. 

A few minutes before four in the morning, one of 
the most violevt squalls of wind from the North East 
eame on, thai had ever been remembered. As it eom^ 



meiteed not leM iuidenfy ikon 9kleHtb^, it i»cu the 
occasion of a scene, almost too dreadful Jor description. 
A large fleet qf ships was hfing in the Yarmouth Roads, 
several of tehich being driven from their anchors, and 
running foul qf each other, the greatest confusum 
efisued. Somejmndered, and nutn^ lost their masts; 
whilst others were obliged either to dip or cut their 
cables, and run to the Southward, which luckily for 
them, on account qf the quarter from which the gale 
blew, they were ahle to accomplish without much dan^ 
ger, so that two only were forced on shore to the Souths 
ward cf the harbour. The ease, howeter, qf those 
vessels, which were caught by the storm to the North-- 
ward qf the CockleSand, was infinitely more distressing 
and fatal. Those thai were at anchor, waiting for the 
tight to enter the Roads, were, almost every one qf 
them, forced to quit their anchors by the violence qf the 
wind, or by other skips coming athwart them ; some 
sunk instantly upon their striking against each other ; 
others perished the moment they were driven on the 
sand ; some, having been beaten over the Cockle, eitJier 
went down in deep water, or fell upon the Barber j 
and several met their fate an the shore. Ships from 
the Northward were every moment coming in, some 
with every sail split, and hanging Uke so many pen-- 
nants ; others with one mast only standing ; some with 
nothing but a small piece of torn canvas fasteiied to the 
remaining stumps qf their masts ; others with all their 
boats and anchors washed away, inaking signals qf 
distress, and in a perfectly unmxinageable state driving 
through the Roads at the mercy qf tJie waves, and at 
last siTiking in the sight qf hundreds qf spectators. 

The immense damage, done by this storm on the 
coast qf Suffolk and Norfolk, was shocking beyond ex^ 
press ion. Lideed, the whole coast exhibited a scene 
the most awful and distressing. Ships dismasted at 
anchor ; others scudding before the wind without any 
canvas to set ; and wrecks qf ships, that had been lost 
9n the sands, floating in every direction* Between, 
Southmld and Yar^non^, a space qf only 25 miles, 
40 skips were ashore^ Between YoTmoiuth and Cromer, 



a space of about 30 miles, 120 dead bodies were east 
ashore; and SO sail of ^sking, reith 70 other boats 
were lost. Out of 150 ships, that were blown out of 
the roads, SS were totally lost, with nearly half their 
crews. 

Nor was the destrisetion, occasioned by this tiolent 
storm, confined to the sea alone, although the effects 
of its Jury were there displayed in all the excess of 
horror. Trees, buildings, windmills, S^c. were blown 
down ; and upwards of 400 sheep were drowned by 
the sea having forced the banks of the marshes. 

Thou ihercikst wind, how many like myself. 

Safe shetter'd from the ills them ktiow'st to gite^ 

Were idly listening to thy hollow roar. 

Calling it music ; while, as we did sit 

Thus thinking, thou wert raving on our coast. 

With man, great Nature's master-piece on earth. 

Making wild havock : there, with all their crews. 

Thou tcH-est the stranded vessels from their beds. 

And, like a giant, whirling them on rocks, 

Heard'st not the seamen's cries, by thy mad sport 

In miserable ruin lost ; ev'n now 

Hourly thou drivest the floating carcases 

On Yarmouth's shore, and with a dreadful voice 

Sommon'st her pale inhabitants from home 

To come and claim their dead : methinks I see 

The trembling wretches, by the moon's faiiit light. 

At intervals obscured, with fearful search 

Enquiring for their own : the hoary sire 

Stoops to receive the fifial corse, ffang trp 

By to05ffig waves ; yet think not that his heart 

Uphraidd the warring elements, or doubts 

The Power that could have quell'dthe nratinons seatf r 

His faith is an^iof'd on a rock, which storms 

And tempests cannot shake; while in his breast 
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Hope o'er the strong conflicdng passions sits. 
And, like an angel on the jarring winds. 
Bids all their tumults cease : but 'tis not so 
With thee, fair maid, who o'er a lover pour'st 
Thy lamentable shrieks : thou canst not bear • 
The grief that wrings thy soul; I see thee gaze 
In wildest horror, hear thee thus complain : 
*' Yes, thou didst promise thou wouldst soon return ; 
And is it thus thou keep'st thy word ? ye floods. 
When ye did stifle-in that breath, more dear 
To me than all the wealth you ever bore. 
Could ye not see ? not feel ? not hear the groan 
That struggled on his lips ? then take n»e too. 
Remorseless deep ! and thou, sweet Cherub, see, 
I fly to meet thee at thy quick return. 
To kiss those lips, and in thine arms to find 
All that I now can wish !" — Rash maid, forbear ! 
And know that Time shall mitigate the jmng 
That rends thy bosom ; think that life is still 
His gift, whose giving makes it worth thy choice. 
Still to accept ; nor madly deem thy love 
A thing too sacred to resign to heaven. 
But ye, who wander o'er the vast &hjsSy 
Blown by some adverse wind from friends, who seek 
That which alone remains, tho' no kind tear 
Be shed upon your graves, and no rude mark 
Tell the fond mourner where your relics lie. 
Ye shall not pass unnotic'd from the world ; 
The Muse herself shall consecrate your death. 
And write upon the floods, where now ye rest. 
Her deep inscription : " Know, whoe'er enquir'st 
What spot now holds our unprotected bones, 
Afler life's toilsome voyage we repose 
Within the boundaries of this noble tomb«" 
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THE MELFORD DISASTER, 

A NEW BALLAD. 

To the Tune of »* Tom of Bedlam.*' 

1794. 

The circumstances, which gave occasion to this 
Ballad, are as follorv : Three young Ladies of Mel- 

ford agreed to bathe in a river, about half a mile dis" 
taut from the town, there being no private accommodation 

for that purpose in the neighbourhood. An early hour, at 
which they would be the kcwt liable to be discovered by 
strangers, was determined on ; and at four d clock in 
the morning they proceeded to the appointed place. But 
as they walked through the town, they were unfortu- 
Tiately espied by a blacksmith. Curiosity prompted 
him to fold out whither the friir-ones were haMening; 
hut he did not discover himself to them till they were 
in the river, the perfect images of their primitive 7no^ ' 
ther Eve ; when perceiving him approach, they scream- 
ed out, and prudently sat down in the water. The 
modern Vulcan, dead to the distresses of these Venuses, 
determined to divert his uncouth fancy by carrying off 
their clothes, with which lie did not return. In this 
pitiable situation they were obliged to remain for nearly 
an hour, when a poor woman passing that way, on 
hearing the rude behaviour which they had experien- 
cedj and iJieir consequent embarrassment, procured 
{hem such necessary articles of apparel, as enabled 
them to return home with decency. 

All in the land of Suffolk^ 
At Melford the unwary. 

On the side of a bank 

Was play'd such a prank. 
By a Devil yclept Vagary. 



'^ 
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To look about thee. Bury, 
( Thy ladies are eo diarming) 
I'd have thee begin. 
For, the Father of Sin 
Gets a taste that's quite alarming. 

On Melford's reputation 
For scandal we did take it. 

When 'twas talk'd with disdain. 

Among the profane. 
That the ladies there go naked. 

TwsLB early in the morning. 
Just as the sun was peeping. 
Three daughters of Eve 
Got up, without leave. 
To a farmer's pond to creep in. 

Nor, look ye, were they Naiads, 
Nor, mind ye, were they Graces : 

For, the women of old. 

By Ovid we're told, 
Wash'd nothing but their faces. 

Long time in nature's buff-suits. 
Not much oppressed with blushes. 

Now in and now out. 

They paddled about. 
Like ducks among the rushes. 

Nor did ye dream, ye Fair-anes* 
When taking such a frolic. 

That the sweet West win^ 

Tho' it blew so kind. 
Could give a maid the cboUc. 
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While thus^ in sportive humour. 
They flounc'd jibout — ^God bless *em ! 

That vDlain old Nick 

Was playing a trick. 
On purpose to distress 'em. 

Three things as soft as pillows. 
With stays and caps together. 

This cunning old wag 

Put into his bag. 
And flew away like a feather. 

Cloaks, petticoats, and 'kerchiefs. 
On Satan's back suspended. 

With stockings and shoes. 

And eke furbelows. 
Clean out of sight he ascended. 

I'd sing the sequel solemn. 
Did Modesty allow it ; 

But a dock leaf vest 

Is but iU exprest. 
By Painter or by Poet.— — 

Let Coventry be no longer 

For sights like these be rcckon'd; 

For, Melford, thy fame 

Has got thee the name 
Of Coventry the secQud. 



£28 
LINES, 

WRITTEN IN THE 
THE SEAT OP THE 

Rev. Charles William Foimereau, LL.B. 

BY J. R. 1809. 

Christ Church is a spacious brick mansion, situated 
on the site of the ancient Priory of the Holy Trinity, 
in the parish of St, Margaret, Ipswich, It was erected 
and surrounded with a pale by Sir Edmund Withipoll, 
Knt in 1549, os appears by the following inscription, 
over the porch of entrance : 

FRVGAUTATEM SIC SEUVAS 
VT 
DISSIPATIONEM NGN INCVRRAS 

1549. 

This family camefrom^ Italy. Sir Edmund Withi- 
poll was High Sheriff of Norjolh and Suffolk in 1571 y 
and in l601 wa^ knighted. He died' Nov, 25, I6I9, 
and is interred under an altar tomb, in the chancel of 
the church of St. Margaret, on which is thefoUorving 
inscription : 

EDMVNDVS. WITHIPOLL. A®. DNI. 1574. SIBL ET. 
POSTERITATI. POSVIT. MORTVI. SINE. IIOSTE. E.W. 

He married Frances, the daughter of Sir William 
Comwallis, Knt. and had issue Sir William W. whS 
married Jane, the daughter of Sir Michael Stanhope, 
(f Sudbourn, Knt. the relict of Henry Lord Fitzwalter, 
eldest son of the Earl of Sussex, and had issue by her 
a sole daughter and heir, Elizabeth, who married 
Leicester iJevereux, the sixth Viscount Hereford, She 
died in her husband's life time, leaving one daughter 
Frances, married to William, Viscount Tracy, of the 
kingdom of Ireland. Lord Hereford by his second wife 
PrtsdUa, the daughter of John Catchpok, of this county. 
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esq, left issue trvo sons, atid two daugklevs, of fslunn Antte, 
the 2nd daughter, by the death of her hvo brotJiers with-' 
out issue, and of her eldest sister ^ who died unmarried, 
became sole heir to the lordship of Christ Church, . 
She ?narried Leicester Martin, esq. by whom she had 
issue an oniy daughter and heir, Elizabeth, who mar^ 
ried in 1 720, the Hon, Price Devereux, esq. Knight 
of the shire for the county of Montgofnery, and the 
only son of tJie Right Hon, Viscount Hereford, and 
dying without issue August i6th, 17*^5, was interred 
in the chancel of the church of Sudboum, near Orford. 
After Iter death Lord Hereford, in 17 , sold this 
estate to Claude Fonttereau, esq, in wliose descendant 
the Rev. Charles William Fonnereau, it is at present 
vested. This gentleman, with a liberality not veri/ 
cofnnwn, allows, on certain days, free access to this 
park, which is a tnost agreeable promenade, to the 
inhabitants of the town. Here is still to be seen a large 
borvling-green, which was formerly a necessary appetid- 
age to a gentleman s mansion. The surface of the park, 
though not of great extent, is pleasingly diversified, 
and commands some delightful views of the river, town. 
And adjaceid country. It is well-timbered, and contains 
some fine, venerable Spanish chesnuts ; and is stocked 
ivith some handsome deer, of a white colour spotted 
with black, which still further contribute to tlie beauty 
and variety of the scene. 



Here^ where my infant feet have trod. 
With childish glee, this dewy sod. 
Oft has my mother smiVd to see 
The antic sports of infancy ; ' - 

Smil'd, as in childhood's happy hour^ 
We tried to reach the chesnut's flower. 
And when we found our efforts vain. 
Have beg'd of her the prize to gain ; 
Then, with what triumph on each brow. 
We fondly plac'd the varied bough ; 
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Or bade its lovely hues adorn 
A gentle mother's lovelier form. 
Oft, when our sportive feet have strayed. 
And chac'd the deer from shade to shade. 
Her dreaded frown has checked the glee. 
That caused the harmless race to flee ; 
And when the ruler of the day 
Withdrew his last red ling'ring ray 
How did our youthful bosoms mourn. 
And sigh impatient to return. 
Ah me ! how like that lingering ray, 
Pass'd childhood's happiest hours away ! 
And with them fled ^e friend of truth. 
The mother, who sustain'd my youth ! 
Then for a season shades, like these. 
Had lost their wonted power to please : 
Sweet infancy's bright .kys were o'er. 
And infant gambols charm'd no more. 
Yet soon a sister's love sincere 
Taught me to dry the filial tear.—* 
Ah ! then these shades, again belov'd. 
In youth's romantic hours we rov'd ; 
Here oft, beneath pale C3mthia's veil. 
Have we rehears'd some moumftd tale ; 
Or when the sun's departing beams 
Have glistened ou my native streams. 
Oft did the poet's page beguile^ 
And force a sigh, or raise a smile. 
How blest we stray'd these shades among. 
And listened to each warbler's song : 
Or, starting, heard the bugle horn. 
On evening's gentlest breezes borne. 
Oh memory ! these sad tears are thine. 
For pleasures now no Ipnger mine* 
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For she^ the sister lov'd so well^ 

Now silent sleeps in death's dark cell^ 

And everj joy these shades could boast. 

On me is now for ever lost 

Still spreads yon beech its ample shade. 

In smnmer's leafy pride array'd ; 

And still, in spring's delightftd hour. 

Yon chesnuts bear the varied flower. 

And said I that each charm was lost. 

That once for me these shades could boast } 

No ; stiU to nature's beauties true, 

I love this landscape to review. 

What though no longer gay as free 

I tread these paths in ecstacy ; 

Yet still they boast the sacred power 

To chace dark melancholy's hour : 

O'er sorrow's wounds they pour a balm. 

O'er poignant feelings shed a calm : 

And whisper, as I pensive tread. 

These rustling leaves, by autumn spread. 

That, as like leaves, our forms of clay 

Awhile shall flourish, then decay 

Yet 'mid the winter of the grave. 

The germ immortal God win save. 

And bid it, from the dreary tomb. 

In everlasting beauty bloom. 

For ever green the plant shall be, 

Water'd by immortality ; 

Afound whose fount, in grace divine. 

These earth-rear'd plants shall ever shine. 

Delightful day-dreams, where I see 

Bright visions of futurity ! 

Oft have ye robb'd me of my care. 

And snatched my spirit from despair. 

Q 2 
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Let no stem mordist Ipok iffi^tt 
Upon thi^se day-dreams wiith. a fr9W% 
Nor deem tWm Cui/eies o£ sk nwd* 
To imbecility comugp'd. 
Oft kavethey st^Vnr a» bouir^ovo £Pi«^ 
And to my bosoxa bcoygbt veli^f ; 
When re^^^D) colA di^iMcd b^ ai^ 
To bear me ffonot p^ie sorrow's slM^e, 
Yes ; they ha.v« t^ugh^ my soij^ to 918% 
To leave th^ eairth,, a^d seek ^hf^ fkies.; 
Forc'd me to. awn, u^ spite d &^ 
That God's deQve^s vier^ ys'meaf^d ffea^. 
Then still I hail you^ shades approv'd 
In youths and age m^vfe b^Wd ; 
And still with joy I press the sod. 
Where oft my ij»&nt feet hajve trod ; 
And love> though. djiSereiaA feelings reig% 
To tread the haunts of youth 9gpi»* 

T?HE 
BY WILLIAM STYOAL4. 

Friday July the Sthl% 14. being He 4a^ _ _ 
cdfor the grand Fe^tival^ incomnuimoraHwiKqf the 
return of Peace, the ringing of hells , thesoul-ckeer^ 
ing music of the fife and drum, and tlie deep thun- 
der of artillery, greeted the arrival of the mornings 
All was noise and glee and jollity ; and that the 
amusements of the daiy migiu not be aUoyed by the 
dull occupations of bmi9^e$s, the shojj^s mm^ ^ed 
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Iff 19 o*CV«€#. Mi^kini Ueiut, altfo, 'On Ikefiffi^g bf 
a cannon, the Presidents, Vice PresidentB^ nnd din-' 
ner cQm^any-y sporting their true- blue cockades 0nd 
streamers, assembled in the Crown Meadow, At 
half past twelve^ another piece of ordnance gave the 
joyous intimation fliat the cooks were all busily em* 
ployed in taking up and dishing tlte r^espective 
i04furses. In 4in&if/ter kidf liour^ the dinner was on 
the table ; and as soon as the whole had been prO' 
perly urmnged, a bmgle sounded, the compaivy 
arose, and the Presidents invoked a blessing on the 
feast, £hte time having been allowed for the de^ 
^ttttction of beef and pudding, a second bugle sound- 
edf f^ inhies mere cleared, titanks were rctumefi, 
mmd as thefirvt loyai toasts '* The King** was given 
with three times three : from Jif teen hundred voices 
at once, the air resounded with *' the King,** and the 
succeeding shouts made the very welkin shake. 
After the above, the whole company adjourned to 
ffie ** Oyhnpic €&ttrse,*' 

" And there another feast began !" 

Th desctibe, pattiadarly, the nttmeroits sports, 
which awaited the spectators, would be imposs^le: 
4ft^ cmtsisted of a Jerusaiem poney race, a jump^ 
ing match in sacks, foot races, grinning^matches 
through horse-collars, jingling-matches, A*c. Sfc, 
To crown the solemnities of the day, a grand bon- 
fire Dcas H'gfitcd, in wfiich the uvhappy effigy of 
Bonaparte wits merchhsslu consigned to the flames » 
A brilliant display of fire-works succeeded, and 
iin^ed 4hi$ vmgustfesi-ivaL 



The loyal men of SuflPolk, to Woodbridge they didgo. 

On the eighth of July, to see a gallant show. 

For there were such doings as ne'er were known before^ 

And if you live an hundred years you'll see the like 

no more. 

p3 



Fifteen Imidred aJibe mhMihm^n dia'din tiic nag- 

ketplao^ 
Offplam-piiddiiig and roast beef^ in rememlmnoe 

of this peace; 
Men, women and their diildren^ all eat there very 

hearty. 
And after dinner made a firCj fo to bam Bonaparte. 

When the gentlemen had din'd, the beDs were set 

a ringing. 
They had pipes and tobacco, and much jovial singing. 
Then a toast they all drank, it was a noble thing. 
The g$nant " Duketf WeOimgiom,'' andsong^'CW 

*' save the Eing." 

When Bonaparte was in flames, how the fire blax'd^ 
The gentlemen laugh'd very much they were so 

greatly pleas'd ; 
The ladies at the windows stood, and lifted up the 

sashes. 
And dap'd their hands and all cried out, '' hum ike 

'' rogue to ashei /" 

But who can now repeat all the sports of that day. 
The mirth and the ftm, with which the time was 

pass'd away ; 
So full was the town, with people great and small. 
That of all the sights in England, surely WotMridge 

beats them alL 
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VERSES 

ON THE 

CoitBtf ration of fi^t ^tanbavb, 

PRESENTED BY LADY ROUS 

TO THE FIRST TROOP OF 

SUFFOLK LOYAL YEOMANRY CAVALRY, 

Under the Command of Captain Sir John Rous, Bart, 
at Halesworth, on Julj 14, 1795. 

On Tuesday, July the X^tk, 1795, the day ap* 
pointed for consecrating the colours of the First 
Troop of Loyal Suffolk Yeomanry at Halesworth » 
the same was attended by many gentlemen and 
ladies of rank and fortune, as well as by a numerous 
concourse of people of all ranks. After leaving 
church, the gentlemen^ belonging to the troop, aS' 
sembled in a large field adjoining the town, and 
went through such parts of their exercise, as the 
vacancy upon the ground would admit of, with much 
spirit and alacrity. After this they partook of a 
most excellent dinner, under a handsome salloont 
upon the bowling-green at the Angel Inn. The 
whole concluded with such loyal songs, and consti- 
tutional toasts, as became the sons o/^ freedom ; and 
hilarity and good humour was tite order of the day. 
The Standard was presented by Lady Rous, 

What host is that from yon proud tower. 

Streaming thro' its portal wide ? 
They own some chieftain's lawless power. 
And often bleed to soothe his pride. 
Such scenes in distant times the Muse's eye descries, 
Whileo'erherslaughter'd sons Britannia deeply sighs. 
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What tho' the hofipitable board. 

With rural plenty amply stor'd. 

Invited oft' of pjiiests a croud. 

To feastings full and revels loud. 
The Muse can only see " in ancient Baron's hall 
One Lord ak>He, tile rest were vassals all.' 
Well pleas'd the change, and glad the eye surveys. 
Which every Briton feels in Brunswick's days ; 
See what a loyal, gallant troop appear ! 
How the rich Standard proudly beats the air ! 
In England's cause they freely grasp the sword. 
And fight no quarrels now of feudal Lord ; 
Their king, their country, fill each Briton's breast. 
And bid all civil broils and tumults rest ; 
There fortune, birth, and title grace the ranks. 
And think the noblest meed their country's thanks. 
Brave Yeomen, know, that gratefully we feel 
How much to you we owe domestic weal ! 
Wliile Britain's navy rivals deeds of yore. 
And rides triumphant on the OalHc shore ; 
While British seamen hold a matchless course. 
And our brave soldiers dread no equal force ; 
To you our laws, our lives, our homes we trust. 
And Discord's serpent-heads shall sure be crush'd. 
Ingenuous Patriot, thine excursive mind. 
That muses every blessing to mankind, 
Devis'd this fmthful, patriot, mutual band. 
And cares for England — England's thanks demand ; 
A kindred flame all loyal bosoms feel. 
Young's* patriot thoughts out^ran not Goodi'st zeaL 



• Arthur Young, esq. pf BradfieM started the firsl hhit of raising 
the Yeomanry Cavalry, by his proposal fur a Horse Militia of 
property. 

t Sir Thomas (iooch, Bart, who very early, if Dot as sooBj con- 
ceived and commuuicated the same idea< 
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¥906, loytA VtoiMtiry^ diy CMHitsys priife, 
Such as no reahn on earth can boast beside^ 
Behold thy standard^ gift of Lady fair. 
No sordid hands could form a work so rare ; 
Panthea's§ self could nought, more prais'd, afford^ 
When £ait the &tal field she deck'd her L<Mrd. 
$^ukl these farr BAnttera fly 'midst war's alarms, 
And the loud trumpet call your troop to arms. 
Remember then, and prove with keen edg'd steel. 
For female worth and beauty what you feel ; 
RentemJ^ too, thro' life, the sacred day. 
When in the hallow'd place thy standard lay 
Devote to God, that he may speed the cause 
Of British freedom, property, and laws. 
Unless he prosper, human strength must fail, 
Tho* clad, like him of Gath, in coat of mail ; 
From his high will our ev'ry blessing flows. 
And courage to defy the fury of our foes. 



»»%^%/»>^ 



THE ELVfiDON HUNT, 
1754 : 

BY RICHARD OARniNER> ESQ. ALUS DtClt 
MERRY-FELLOW, 

Of Mount- Amelia, in the Parish of Ingoldistharp^ 

Norfolk. 

Elvedon, a small village^ was formerly of some 
note for the session of certain justices of the peatce, 
who, when the king*s commissioners appointed to 

i AUading to the story of FMtheft wid AbrftOftteat ia XonophoM. 



apprehend, try^ andpumshy the rhious inkakiiant§ 
of Bury in 1327 > f^ ^^ outrages committed by 
them against the abbot and convent of that town, 
only indicted them for a trespass, boldy proceeded 
against them as felons ; on which they were brought 
to trial, and nineteen suffered death, 

Elvedon gave the title of Viscoiunt to that gaU 
lant and distinguished Officer the Right Houm Aw 
gustus Keppel, Admiral of the White. To the 
right ^ of the village is Elvedon^Hall, long the re^ 
sidence of his Lordship ; from whom it descended 
to the Rt, Hon. the Earl of Albemarle^ who in 1 8 
sold it to Richard Newton, Esq. the present posses- 
sor, who is now rebuilding the HalL 

To you^ fair ladies of the field ! 

We sportanen now indite ; 
To you our morning pleasures yields 

And think of you at night : 
Tho' hares and foxes run a-pace^ 
'Tis beauty gives the finest chace. 

The morning rose^ and with a fog^ 

Inclos'd the heath all round ; 
So thick we scarce could see a dog. 

Ten yards upon the ground : 
Yet we to Elden took our way. 
True sportsmen never mind the day. 

Like Venus (if she was so fair 

As antient poets feign. 
With coral lip and golden hair. 

Just rising from the main) 
We saw the lovely Bell* appear. 
Nor miss'd the sun when she was near. 

« HiM Bell ShadwcU, of Baxton Lodge^ near Tbetford* 
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At EUen, onatrail webit» 

And soon the hare we found. 

When up she started fiom a pit. 

And stretch'd along the ground : 

Hark forward ! all the sportsmen cry'd^ 

Hark forward ! hiUs and dales reply'd. 

Quite cross the country, and away 

She fled in open view ; 
Our huntsman was the first to say, 

'^ She ran not but she flew :" 
Whilst Billy Grigson rode and swore, 
'' 'Twas old Mather Rogers gone before.' 



With pleasure Greene the chace pursu'd. 
Nor wish'd for music then ; 

But often as the hare he viewed. 
In raptures he began : — 

*' Tell me, ye gods i if any sounds 

^^ Be half so sweet as t' hear the hounds.'- 

Thus for an hour, all in full cry. 

We nimbly trip along ; 
Nor thought that madam was to die. 

Nor we to have a song : 
Says Slapp, ^* though now she runs so fast, 
*' Brave boys : we'll put her down at last." 

Kind fate indulged an hour more. 
And back she tum'd again ; 

Such sport sure ne'er was seen before. 
But all her turns were vain : 

For Butler, foremost of the pack. 

And Prolick seiz'd her by the back. 
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To Thetfbrd then, o«r «pdit hfktag d 

In sprite we f c)^r ; 
Where Gardmer ta »tog began. 

In h<ilt«>nr of tkie &ir : 
And as the me»y iclwiftts rise, 
We all to Slittdwell* Wm'd iMir eytiB. 
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THE WHALE. 



On Tuesday^ November 6th iSldg wtu Jkund 
off the buoy of the Rough near H(irwich a dead 
Whale, and on thefoltowing day it vbas towed into 
the harbour. This aquatic prisx wisis made by Job- 
son and Adbr» ^f Jpitmick, in ^wvipttfijf With a ves- 
sel belonging to Colchester : and €U it teas found be* 
yond the jurisdicSiomai Uimts ef rniy pslft^ it Imu 
of course the sole property of the captors. On 
Thursday, it was towed up the Orwell, as high as 
Dunliam Reach, which could not have heen affected 
hut for the spring tides. On Friday, the opera' 
tion of tiitHng up commfsttced i and ns /i^^f^ the 
circumsuusces in UfMeh it wasfowtd^ it wb» in a 
very fair state y the produce, it is supposed, was con* 



t Richard Gardiner Esq. tbc eldest son of the Rev. Jo^n Owrdin- 
cr, LL. D. Rector of gUMt MMsingliAm knd Bitin9ted» iti )4t>ifolk» 
and Perpetual Curate of St. Gregoi^ and ^. QMes, ia the City of 
Norwich. See •« Memoirs etf thte life uird waitings, Prose and 
Verse, of Richard Gardiner* B«qb alias Dick Mt»rry-f eli«W» «t'6«rioas 
•nd facetious Memory ! London, 1709,** 8vo. 

• J«din Shadwell, of BuxVta IxKlge, neak- 2<iwti9rd« £»«. 



feet; a^d the (fiameier of its hodlif about 13. ,/^^ 
sides were striped^ (ir rather ribbed^ sp thai ifi 
ftoaiing up the river ^ it resembled a clifiker'buili veS' 
sel, bottom upwards. The animal was supposed to 
have m94 with mmm ooetdMii, «# t# wa» nwNrMkfi 
injM9f04 OH <A» biteks 

Vast numbers, ofjie^le, alwosjt tke wbok popuh-' 
tion of Ipswich^ me^, women and children^ ai^sem* 
bled oh the S/iore on Thursday to behold this immense 
native of the ocean ; but in standing to the leeward 
of the carcase, the stench was almost intolerably 
offensive. 

Relieved are our tongues from a formal routine 
Of remarks on the weather, and " how have you 

" been ;" 
How kind was the wind, and ' how lucky the sail. 
That brought to our coast this astonishing Whale. 

What scandal and slander are chas'd by this creature 
From tea table chat, where the dullest in feature 
Attentively listens to ev'ry strange tale. 
That is told of the different parts of this Whale. 

Old books, full of dust, from the shelves taken. 

down. 
Are read by the knowing ones all o'er the town; 
But they find no description of stendi in the gale. 
That blows o'ier the ooze from this putrified Whale. 

Yet pieces> as relicks, for years will be shewn. 
And nurses to children will oft hand them down ; 
And babes, yet unborn, by their marks will reveal 
llieir mother's surprise, at the sight of this Whale* 
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Some *qr 'tit « yomgrai^ mtmoat buth^gmni. 
Others Hank from its size it hu yonng of its own ; 
Bat vander'd from home, in our seas to regale. 
Tin death doi'd its errort — unf<«tuiuite Whale. 

But be this as it may padi bduddn' m> doub^ 
From its size, and its weight, its blabb^, and spon^ 
This monster cetaceous a Sea-Monarch haila. 
And all have agreed 'tis the wonder of Whales. 



* % *^>»'»»%V»V»%i»l%»'%»%»%%<»%%%^%'»»'%%%»»»»%<%»»%> » %%W» % '»'%%%»% »»»% 



^art t^ ^Uvn. 



BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 



ANECDOTES, 



AND CHARACTERS. 
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'^ Come join with me, and liken to tJie tale, 
" Which bids Neglected Worth no more bewail 
" Her f0te obs^re :— — 
" D listen to the lore, and fan thejlarne, 
" That consecrates long-buried Worth to fame" 

Cjbns. Lit, Vol. 3, 
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©an 5Jo|m EsUgate. 

John Ly^ate ntas a monk of the Benedictine 
Abbet/ of St. EdmimtTi Bury, and an uncommon orna- 
ment afkU profeMton. The Jem dates that have been 
recovered of his history are, that he was ordained d 
tub-deacon in ISSi) ; a deacon in I SQS ; andapriesi 
in 1397 .' Jrom these it has been surmised that he was 
horn about 1375 at Lydgate, in this counta. 

Fen writers have been more adtnired bu their coa- 
temporaries, yet none have been treated wtth more se- 
venty by modern critics. The (earned Editor of the 
Reliques of Ancient Poetrij mentions him nith com- 
passtonale contempt .■ Mr. Ritson ridicules his " carl- 
" loads" of poetical rubbish: Mr. Pinkcrton considers 
him a» positively stupid : and Mr. Ellis with the 
caution of a man of correct taste and judgment. But 
jyarloH ahme has thought it worth while to study wii/t 
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attention, or to aiteinpt a general discussion of Ins 
literary character ; and his opinion is well worth trans- 
cribing. '^ After a short education at Oxford" says 
he, " Lydgate travelled into France and Italy, and 
returned a complete master of the language and 
literature of both countries, ' So distinsutsked a 
proficient wOsS he in polite karning, that he opened 
" a school in his monastertfjor teaching the sons of the 
" nobility the arts of versification, and the elegancies 
" of compositiofi. Yet glihough philohgy was the 
" object, nc n^as not unfamiliar with tJie fashionable 
philo^ky : fi^ was not only ^ poet and a rhetorician, 
but a geometrician, an astronomer, a th^ologist, and 
a disputant, fie is the first, of our writers, whose 
style is clothed with that perspicuity, in which tlie 
" English phraseology appears at this day to an Eng" 
f' lish reader. To enumerate JLydgate*s pieces would 
" be to write a catalogue of a little library. No poet 
'^ seems to have possessed a greater versatility of talents. 
" He moves with equal ease in every mode qfcomposi^ 
tion. His hymns and his ballads have the same 
degree of merit : and whether his subject be the life 
of a hermit or a hero, qf St. Austin or Guy Earl 
of Wai'wick, ludicrous or legendary, religious or 
romantic, a history or an allegory, he writes with 
facility. His transitions were rapid from works qf 
ilie most serious and laborious kind to sallies t^ levity ^i 
*' and pieces qf popular entertaimj^gnt. Hi^ muse was 
*^ qfu{niversal access ; and he was not only the poet of 
^' his monastery, but of the world in generoL Jfa 
disguising was intended by the company qfgoldsfniths, 
a mask before his majesty at Eltham, ^ may-gime 
for the sheriffs and afdermen qfJLondpu, a mumming 
before the lord-mayor, a procession (f pagecmtsfrqm ' 
tlie creation for the festival o^* Corpus Christi, or a 
carol for the coronation, Lydgate was consulted, and 
gave the poetry. — His manner is naturally verbose 
^^ and diffuse. This circumstance contributed, in no 
^' smalt degree, to give a clearness and a fluency to 
^^ his phraseology. For the same reason he is often 
^ tedious and Utnguid. His Mitf ^jscelknce tsi «» 
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^ description^ especially where the subject admits a 
^'flowery diction. He is seldom pathetic or animated." 
The foUowins description of his writings is extracted 
from his *' History of the Life and Death of Hector." 



I am a monk by my profession^ 
In Berry, call'd John Lydgate by my name^ 
And wear a habit of perfection ; 
(Although my life agrees not with the same) 
That meddle should with things spiritual^ 
As I must needs confess unto you all« 
But seeing that I did herein proceed^ 
At his command^* whom I could not re^se^ 
I humbly do beseech all those that read^ 
Or leasure have this story to peruse^ 
If any fault therein they find to be 
Or error, that committed is by me ; 
That th^y will of their gentleness take pain. 
The rather to oHrrect and mend the same 
Then rashly to condemn k with disdain ; 
For well I wot it is not without blame. 
Because I know the Terse th^ein is Mrrong, 
As being some too short and some too long. 
For ChauQgr that vay master was, and knew 
What did b^ong to writing verse and prose, 
Ne're stumbled at small &ult6, nor yet did view 
With scornful eye the works and books of those 
That in his time did write, new yet would taunt 
At any man, to^ar himor t»dauat. 

He died about ^year 1641, and was kuried in tJie 
Abbey Chyrch at Bury. His tomb, nfkick was de^ 
Hroyed at tt^ dHlioliitm» ¥ *t»id to bavf M this 
inscription : 

•Ki»gH?nrylV. 
R d 
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MortuQS s£cIo, su peris superstes. 
Hie jacet Lydgate tamnlatiis in arnft, 
Qui fuit quondam Celebris BritamifB 
Fam& Foesis. 

which has been thus quaintly rendered: 

Dead in the world, yet living in the sky, 
lutombed in this urn doth Lydgate lie« 
In former times fam*d for his poetry 
All over England. 

In his Prologue to *' The Story of Thebes ,' he gives 
the following description of himself, his horse, and 
his servant, at the command of mine host of the Tabard 
in Southwark, whom he found in Canterbury, with 
the rest of the Pilgrims, who went to visit the shrine 
of St. Thomas d Becket, 



* * * while that the pilgrimes ley 
At Canterbury^ well lodged one and all^ 
f I not in sooth what I may it call, 
Hap or fortune^ in conclusioun. 
That me befell to enter into the toun^ 
The holy sainct plainely to visite^ 
After my sicknesse^ vowes to aequite. 
In a cope of blacke, and not of greene. 
On a palfrey slender, long, and lene. 
With rusty bridle^ made not for the sale^ 
My man to fome with a voyd male. 
That by fortune tooke mine inne anone 
Where the pilgrimes were lodged euerichone. 
The same time her gouemour the host 
Stonding in hall, fuU of wind and host, 
Liche to a man wonder steme and fers, 
Whidi spake to me, and saied anon dan Pers; 

1 1 know not. 
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Dan Dominicke^ dan Godfray^ or Clement, 

Ye be welcome newly into Kent : 

Thogh your bridle haue nother boos ne bell ; 

Beseeching you that ye will tell 

First of your name^ and what cuntre 

Without more shortly that ye be. 

That looke so pale, all deuoid of bloud, 

Vpon your head a wonder thredbare hood. 

Well arrayed for to ride late : 

I answered my name was Lidgate, 

Monk of Bury, me fifty yeare of age. 

Come to this toune to do my pilgrimage 

As I have *hight, I have thereof no shame : 

Dan John (qd he) well brouke ye your name. 

Though ye be sole, beeth right glad and light. 

Praying you to soupe with vs this night; 

And ye shall haue made at your deuis, 

A great pudding, or a round hagis, 

A franche t moile, a tanse, or a :j:froise. 

To been a monke slender in your §coise. 

Ye haue been sicke I dare mine head assure. 

Or let feed in a faint pasture. 

Lift vp your head, be glad, take no sorrow. 

And ye should home ride with vs to morrow, 

I say, when ye rested haue your fill. 

After supper, sleep will doen none ill. 

Wrap well your head clothes round about. 

Strong Ijnottie ale will make a man to rout. 

Take a pillow that ye lie not low. 

If need be, spare not to blow. 

To hold wind by mine opinion. 

Will engender colles passion, 

* Promised, t A dish made of marrow and grated bread. 
i A paDcal^e. § Countenance* (1 Kappy ale. 

R 3 
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And make men to greuen on h^r ^rops 

When they haue filled her mawes and her crops. 

But toward night eat some fenneU rede, 

Annis, commin, or coriander sede. 

And like as I haue power and might, 

I charge you, rise not at midnight, 

Thogh it be so the moon shine clere, 

I will myselfe be your || orlogere. 

To morrow earely when I see my time. 

For we will forth parcell afore prime. 

Accompanied parde shall doe you good. 

Tktis, when the host had chearcd up Lidgate with 
these fair promises and wholesome admonitions for his 
health, he lays his commands upon him in these terms 
following : 

What, look up, monk, for by cockes bloud 

Thou shalt be merry, who so that say nay. 

For to morrow anone as it is day. 

And that it ginne in the cast to daw. 

Thou shalt be bound to a new law> 

At going out of Canterbury toun. 

And lien aside thy professioun. 

Thou shalt not chese, nor thy self withdraw*; 

If any mirth be found in thy maw. 

Like the custome of this company. 

For none so proud that dare me deny. 

Knight t nor knaue, chanon, priest ite lionne. 

To tell a tale plainely as they conne. 

When I assigne, and see time opportune ; 

And for that we our purpose will contuhe, 

• Gat8. il Clock. t Verily. + Nor Sqnuff. 
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We will homeward the same custome va^ 
And thou shalt not pkinely thee excuse : 
Be now well ware, study well to night. 
But for all that, be thou of heart light. 
Thy wit shall be the sharper and the bet. 



WRITTEN AT THE STONE, NEAR HADLEIGH, 

Which commemorates the Martyrdom, of the Rev. 

Rowland Taylor, LL.D. 

BY NATHAN DRAKE, M. D. 

Dr. Rowland Taylor, a learned and godly divine, 
fvas presented to the Rectory of Hadleigh, in 1544, 
by Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury , whose 
domestic chaplain he was. He was, says Fuller, a 
great scholar, a painfiil preacher, charitable to the 
pdfor, of a comely countenance, proper person, (but 
inclining to corpulency) and cheerful behaviour. He 
constantly resided on his living, confirming his flock 
in the truth by his diligent teaching and exemplary 
life, correcting the vicious and negligent by his impar^ 
tial reproofs, and winning the poor by his daily charity 
and assistance. In the sanguinary persecutions, which 
disgraced the reign of the weak and bigotted Mary, he 
suffered for his firm adherence to the doctrines qftlie 
Refbmiation, The particulars are as follow. Some 
of the inhabitants of Hadleigh, headed by one Foster, 
a lawyer, and one Gierke, a leading man in tlie town, 
endeavoured to re-establish Mass in Hadleigh Church; 
and having erected an altar in it, procured John 
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AveHh, the Patvofi ofAldkam, to come and celebrate 
there, on Palm Sunday, Dr, Taylor was undcquamted 
with the design, hut hearina the hell toll as he sat in 
his study, hastened to the church ; and there finding 
the Priest, with a shaven crown and Popish vestments, 
ready to officiate, he hurst out into a rage, saying, 
*' Thou devil, how darest thou to entei' this church of 
Christ, to defile it with idolatry ? I am the shep- 
herd that God and Christ have appointed over this 
fiock; and I command thee, O Popish wolf, in 
the name of God, to depart hence, and not poison 
" this flock with Popish idolatry" The Parson was 
afraid to proceed, and seemed ready to retreat ; but 
Foster and his adherents, having turned the Doctor by 
force out of the church, desired him to go on in his 
office, and finish the service. Soon after this cofUest, 
Foster and Gierke sent up a complaint to Dr, Gardiner, 
then Lord Chancellor, and Bishop of Winchester, 
against the Doctor, who was by the Bishop's letters 
ordered to appear before him ; and in a short time was 
condemned to the stake. The Doctor was taken by the 
Sheriffs of London, and conveyed to an Inn wtthout 
Aldgate, wliere he was delivered to the Sheriff of Essex, 
who conducted him to Chelmsford, when Sir John 
SlieUon, the Sheriff of Suffolk received him, and car- 
ried him to Lavenham, where they stopped two days. 
On entering Hadleigh by the bridge, a number of the 
poor wept bitterly, when the Sheriff rebuked them. On 
the Doctor's passing the Ahns-House, he enquired if 
the blind man and woman were alive, and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, threw the glove, which 
contained his money, in at the window. On his way 
to Aldham Common, the Doctor said, *' I shall this 
^' day deceive the worms in Hadleigh Church-yard j " 
and fetching a leap or two when he came to the town, 
%' now, said he, lack I but two stiles, and I am even 
" at my Father's house," He was burned February 
Q, 1555> on the Common in that parish, which ts 
usually, though improperly, called Aldliam Common, 
On a spot, which marks tlie place of his ejcecutiofi, is 
a stone with this mispeU inscription : 
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D* TAYLOR . IN . DB 

FENDING . THAT 

WAS . GOOD . AT 

THIS . PLAS . LEFT 

HIS . BLODE 

Al one corner is the word docet, now almost oblile^ 
rated. The stone is a rude, unhewn block, in width 
21 inches, and in height about l6, and is placed fiat 
on the ground, and surrounded with an ifrm-railing. 
It statids close to the foot-path leading from Hadleigh 
to Aldham Church, ahotit three quarters of a mile from 
the town, on rising ground, which commands an eX" 
tensive prospect over the adjacent country, and embraces 
the beautiful tower of Kersey, with many bold and 
striking objects. The whole, field, in which tt is placed, 
was, in 1817^ planted with turnips, excepting a small 
piece about a foot wide, round the railing, which was 
of grass. When brought to the stake, the faggots 
being placed by the executioners, Mulleine of Kersey, 
and Soyce, Warwick, and King of Hadleigh, the 
Doctor said, with a loud voice, '^ Good people, I have 
'' taught you nothing but Gdd*s Jioly word, and those 
lessons that I have taketi out of God's blessed book, 
tlie Holy Bible ; and I am come hither this day to 
seal it with my blood" When the fire was kindled, 
holding up both his hands, he called upon God, and 
said, '' Merciful Father of heaven, for Jesus Christ 
" my Saviour's sake, receive my soul into thy hands" 
He then stood still without either crying or moving, with 
his handsfolded together, till Soyce, one of the execution^ 
ers, struck him on the head with an halbert, so that his 
brains issued out, and the dead body fell down into the 
fire. Thus rendered this man of God his blessed soul 
into the hands of his merciful Father, and to his most 
dear Saviour Jesus Christ, whom he most entirely loved, 
faiti fully and earnestly preached, obediently followed 
while living, and cotistantly glorified in death. 

On a pillar over the Rector's seat, in t/ie chancel of 
Hadleigh Church, is a brass plate fixed into a wooden 
frame, with the Jollmving inscription ; 
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&mia in ^Itii^^im^ £>eo. 

mt Eotoland CdiDor^ UtM 31 ^btixft 

an excellent Debpne 
9Qii Doctor ftf ti)e titriH IdUe 

9 preac])er rare atiD f^ne^ 

l^redcJjer artti ©ari^dn Ijete 
«:|)at sabe to doft cont^nuaS prapjie 
and lept W fltifie In f eart* 

ddD for ti)t tmtijt conbempneb to ttte 

fte toaj? in fierpe Rame 
Where Jje recefteti pacjentf ie 

%])t torment of t])t ^amt. 

and i^trongeip ^u®:eD to tfjenae 

mi)\tlft made tfje ^tanderj? bg 
iaetoice in ($od to ^ee t])tit frende 

and paj^tor »o to ^t. 

ml) millnt toere tjjie mpjjfjtie fame 

upriBijttp i)m inrolde 
^\)it bmt^ dej^erbe ti^at t])it godd name 

aiasere ^ip^ered jb^re in 0old» 

^btit anno dni 1555^ 

In '' Fojr** Ads and Monuments" is a JuU and 
circumstantial account of the martyrdom of this pious 
and worthy man. 

Stranger, approach this stone ! Here Taylor fell, 
Here^ saint-like, triumph'd o'er the poVrs of hell ! 
His name shall live, when Age hath swept away 
Each boasted monument of regal sway :^— ^ 
8oo!n the pale marble, and the urn of gold. 
Time worn, shall moulder with the dust t^ey hold ; 
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Soon fihall the Watrtor*d blotd-stain'd laili^ek fade. 
And wither, sapless, in the tomb's cold shade ; 
E'en Learning's self, immur'd in cloisters damp^ 
Soon droops and sickens o'er her waning lamp ; 
Bat the true Christian asks no shrine or bust, 
God guards his fame, and sanctifies hid dust *-^ 
Ambition faints, o'er slaughter'd thousands driv'n. 
Genius must die, if uninspir'd by heav'n. 
But he who bows beneath th' Almighty's rod. 
And walks, like Eooch, with great Nature's God, 
Shall live for ever ! — ^though no trophies wave, 
Sleep'd in the tears of millions o'er his grave : — 
For him no home Can boast earth's transient hour^ 
No charm breathe beauty, and no magic pow'r. 
Far from this globe with seraph speed he springs. 
Safe from the smile, or bigot frown of kings. 
Like Taylor, earnest but in faith and pray'r. 
For Heav'n alone he sighs-^-and dwellt a Martyt 
there! 
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the: 
LIFE OF THOMAS TUSSER, 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

Of Thomas Tusser, one of our earliest didactic poets , 
and who has been styled the British Varro, few parti^ 
culars are known, beyond what he has himself recorded 
in his own poetical l^e^ which is the chief source from 
whence biographers have drawn their supplies. 

He was born about the year 1515, at Rivenhall, 

near Witham in Essex, of an ancient family, and was 

first placed as a chorister in the eoUegiate chapel (f 
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ike costly of WaUingford; then impressed into the. 
King's chapel, from whence he was admitted into 
the choir of St. PauVs Cathedral ; and completed his 
education at Eton, King's College, and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, From hence he was called up to court by 
his patroUf William Lord Paget ; hut at the end of 
about ten years, he exchanged the life of a courtier 
for that of a farmer, and settled at Katwade^ now 
Cattiwade, a hamlet of the parish of Brantham^ in 
the hundred of Samford, near the river Stour, Here 
he composed his book of husbandry, the first edition 
of which was published in 1557* It is probable that 
he must have been acquainted with rural affairs for 
several years at least before he could prodtice the rude 
essay, which forms the germ of his future, and mofe 
elaborate work. He appears to have suffered some 
reverse in his farming business, as we find him after-' 
wards successively at Ipswich, where his wife died, at 
West Dereham, and at Norwich, He married, how- 
ever, a second wife of the name of Amy Moon, which 
affords him a play of words ; but this match did not 
add to his happiness, apparently from a disparity in 
age, she being very young, lie then obtained a 
singing-man's place in the cathedral of Norwich, 
After this he tried farming again, at Fairsted^ 
near his native place ; but again failing, he re 
paired to London, which he mentions with due 
commendation, until being driven from it by the 
plague ml 57 4, he went to Cambridge^ When 
this scourge abated, he returned to London, and 
died titer e, about 1580, and was interred in St. 
Mildred's Church in the Poultry, with the following 
epitaph, which is recorded by Stow ; 

Here Thomas Tusser, clad in earth, doth lie. 
Who soinetirae made the Points of Husbandry : 
By him then learn thou raay'st,- here learn we musr. 
When all is done, we sleep, end turn to dust : 
And yet, through Christ, to heaven we hope to go. 
Who reads his books, shall find his faith was so. 

For an author the vicissitudes of his life present 
an uncommon variety of incident. Without a tine^ 
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lure of careless imprudence, or vicious extravagance, 
this desultory character seems to have thrived in no 
vocation. Fuller quaintly observes, that his stone^ 
which gathered no moss, mas the stone of Sisyphus ; 
and in Peacham's Minerva^ a hook of Emblems 
printed in l6l2, there is a device of a ichetstonjs 
and a scythe, with these lines : 

They lell me, Tus?er, when ihou wert alive, 

And hadst for profit turned every &tone. 
Where'er thou earnest, ihou couldst never thrive, 
Though hereto best couldst counsel every one. 
As it may in thy Husband hy appear. 
Wherein afresh thou liv'st among us here 
So, like thyself, a number more are wont 

To sharpen others with advice of wit, 
When they themselves are like the whetstone blunt. 

In Tusser's production may be traced the popular 
stanzoy which attained to such ceUhrity in the pas- 
toral ballads of Shenstone, 

His work seems to have obtained a very favorable 
reception, as more than twelve editions appeared 
within the first fifty years^ and afterwards many 
otliers were printed^ The best editions are those 
of loSO, and 1585, but they are very scarce. In 
1812^ the public was favored with a new edition in 
8uo, carefully collated and corrected by Dr, Mavor^ 
which is rendered highly valuable by a biographical 
memoir ; a series of notes, georgical, illustrative, 
and explanatory ; a glossary ; and other improve* 
ments. 



Now, gentle friend, if thou be kind. 
Disdain thou not, although the lot. 
Will now with me, no better be. 

Than doth appear : 
Nor let it grieve, that thus I live. 
But rather guess, for quietness. 
As others do, so do I too. 

Content me h^e. 



3y leave and love of Gpd above, 

I mind to 9hew, in verses few. 

How through the briers, my youthful jetae$^ 

Have run their race ; 
And further say^ why thus I stay 
And mind to live, as bee in hive, 
FuU bent to spend my life fan endy 

In this same place.* 
It came to pass, that bom I was. 
Of lineage good, of gentle blood. 
In Essex layer, in viUage fair. 

That Rivenhall hight : 
Which village ly'd, by Banktree side j 
There spend did I mine ind&ncy. 
There then my name, in honest fame, 

Remain'd in sight. 
I yet but young, no speech of tongue. 
Nor tears withall, that often fall. 
From mother's eyes, when child outcries. 

To part her fro. 
Could pity make, good father take. 
But out I must, to song be thrust. 
Say what I would, do what I could. 

His xoind was so. 
O painfull time, for every crime ! 
What touzed ears, like baited bears ! 
What bobbed lips, what jerks, what nq^ t 

What hellish toys ! 
What robes how bare, what c^Il^e fare { 
What bread how stale, w}iat peimy ale ! 
Then Wa}lingford, how wert thou abhfff^i 

Of seely boys ! 
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Tl^«n for fny voice^ I must (no <^boic^) 
Away of forc^, lik^ posting hoiis^ 
For sundry mw had placards* th^p^ 

Such child to take : 
The better brei^t^t the lesser rest. 
To s^ve tb? choir^ now there, now here; 
For time so spent, J may repexit. 

And sorrow make. 
But mark the chance, myself to Vonc^j^ 
By friendship's lot, to Paul's I got ; 
So found I grace, a certain spac^ 

Still to remain : 
With Redford§ there, the like no whece. 
For cunning such, apd virtue much. 
By whom some part, of musick art. 

So did I gain. 
From Paul's I went, to Eton sent. 
To leani straightways, the Latin phrase^ 
Where fifty-three stripes, given to me. 

At once I had. 
For fi^vlt hnt s^mlUj or non^ at all. 
It came to pass, thus beat I was : 
See, Udall,:|: see, the mercy pf thee. 

To me, poor lad. 



* In Strype is preserved tlie abstract 9f an bistTomeut* A-om 
which it appears that commisslotiers were dispatcbeu iuto various 
parts of England to impress boys from any choir for the King's 
chapel. 

t In singing, the sound is originally produced by the actions of 
the lungs, which are sp essential a^ organ in this respect, that to 
have a good l|;^re^st was formerly a common periphr'isis to denote 
a good sin^^r. la Sh4j^espeare's Comedy of the Twelfth Night, 
after the clown is asked to sing. Sir Andrew Aguecheek ^ays, •• by 
my troth, the fool hath an excellent breast." 

$ John Kedford, organist and almoner of St. Paul's, an excellent 
musician. 

t Kicholas Udall, Head Master of Eton School. 
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To London hence^ to Cambridge thence. 
With thanks to thee, O Trinity, 
That to thy Hall, so passing all, 

I got at last. 
There joy I felt, there trim I dwelt. 
There heaven from hell, I shifted well. 
With learned men, a number then. 

The time I past. 
Long sickness had, then was I glad. 
To leave my book, to prove and look. 
In court what gain, by taking pain. 

Might well be found : 
Lord Paget than, that nobleman. 
Whose soul, I trust, is with the just. 
That same was he, enriched me. 

With many a pound. 
While this betide, good parents dy'd. 
One after one, till both were gone. 
Whose pedigree, who list may see. 

In herald's book : 
Whose souls in bliss, bCiong ere this ; 
For hope we must, as God is just. 
So here that crave, shall mercy have. 

That mercy look. 
By court I spy'd, and ten years try'd. 
That cards and dice, with Venus vice. 
And peevish pride, from virtue wide. 

With some so wraught. 
That Tyburn play, made them away. 
Or beggar's state, as ill to hate. 
By such like evils, I saw such drivels. 

To come to naught* 
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Yet it; is i^t,. to be forgot^ 

In court tlmi sov^y to worsl^p cosae> 

And some in time^ to honour dimb^ 

And speed full weU : 
Some have such gift, that trim they shifty 
Some profit make^ by pains they take. 
In peril much> though oft are such. 

In court that dwell. 
When court 'gaii frowi^ and strife in toim^ 
And l<Nrds and knights saw heavy sights. 
Then took I wife, and led my life. 

In Suffolk soil : 
There was I fain, myself to train. 
To learn too long, the farmer's song. 
For hope of pel^ like worldly elf. 

To moil and toil. 
As in this book, who list to look. 
Of husbandry and huswifery. 
There may he find, more of my mind. 

Concerning this : 
To cark and care, and ever bare. 
With loss and pain, to little gain. 
With shifts to Save, to cram Sir Knave, 

What life it is. 
When wife could not, through sickn^s got. 
More toil abide, so nigh sea-side. 
Then thought I best^ from toil to rest. 

And Ipswich try : 
A town of price, like Paradise, 
For. quiet then, and honest men. 
There was I glad, much friendship had, 

A time to' lie; 



There left good wife, tU« present Hi 
And tihere left I^ house charges lie. 
For glad was he, might send tor me, 

Good luck so stood : 
In Suffolk there, where etery where. 
Even <^ the best, besides the rest. 
That nevo* did iheit friendship hide. 

To do me good. 
O l^fiblk,* thou, eontint thee now. 
Thou hadst the praise, in those same da^^. 
For squires and knights, that w^ ddigfats. 

Good house to keep : 
For Norfolk wiles, so Ml of guiles. 
Have caught my toe, by wiving so. 
That out to thee, I see for me. 

No way to creep. 



• In his <* Comparison between Chaaipioii Co«ati7 <v*d Sev^rall " 
are the followipg lines in praise of this County : 
«* All thwe dotti eneiosare hring* 
" Experience teacheth no less : 
*' I speak not, to boast of the thing* 

'< But only a troth to express. 
*' Example, if dovbt ye do wake* 
<* By Soffolk and Essex 90 take. 

" More plenty of mntton and beef» 

" Com, bntter, and cheese of the best. 
** More wealth any where, to be brief, 

" More people, more handsome and preft« 
** Where nad yeY (go senrch any coasty) 
*< Than there, where enclosure is most. 

*' More work for the labouring man, 

«' As well in the town, as the Seld ; 
«« Or thereof (devise if ye can) 

*' More profit, what countries do yield f 
" More seldom, where see ye the poor, 
" Go begging fmn door unto door t** 
And in his '' October's Husbandry," 

«* In Branthami wliere rye, b«t no bsrlcy did ftow, 
*• Good barley I had, as a many did know. 
" Tire seaih of an acre; 1 truly was paid, 
" For tliirty load muck, of each acre lojaid. 

'« In Stifolk again, whereas wheat never grew, 

" Good nnsbandry used, good wheat land I knew, 

*' This proverb, experience long ago gave, 

•' ' That nothing wno practiseth, nothing shaU have.' * 
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For lo f ftr gnile^ wbat hapa die whik. 
Through Venus tojn, in hope o£ jojb, 
I chasiced toon to find a Moan^ j: 

Of cheerful hue ; 
Which well and fine, methought did shin^. 
And never chai^e-^a thing most strange) 
Yet kept in ttgfat, her course aright. 

And compass true. 
Behold df truth, iirith wife in youth. 
For joy at large, what daily charge. 
Through children's hap, what opened gap. 

To more begun : 
The child at nurse, to rob the purse. 
The same to wed, to trouble head ; 
For pleasure rare, such endless care. 

Hath husband won. 
Then did I dwell, in Diram* cell, 
A place fiMT wood, that trimly stood. 
With fteA and fish, as heart could wish ; 

But when I spy'd. 
That lord with lord, could not accord. 
But now pound he, and now pound we ; 
Then left I aU, because sudhi brawl, 

I list not bide. 
O Southwell ! t what, meanst thou by that. 
Thou worthy wight, thou famous knight. 
So me to crave, and to thy grave. 

Go, by and by. 



i of Mrs. Amy Mooui his seooud wife» Tasaer seems to write with 
BO partial praise. There is an obliqae insinaation» at least, against 
her temper or conduet. She was probably maeh yoanger. 
* West Dereham Abbey, near Downbam^ Norfolk* 
t Sir Riehard Soathweil, Knt. of Wo6dri«mf in Norfolk, 

83 
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O Death ! thou foe^ why didst thou so, 
Ungently treat that jewel great. 
Which op'd his door, to rich and poor. 

So bounteously. 
There thus bestad, when leave I had. 
By death of him, to sink or swim. 
And ravens I saw, together draw. 

In such a sort ; 
Then ways I sought, by wisdom taught. 
To bear low sail, lest stock should quail. 
Till ship might find, with prosperous wind. 

Some safer port. 
At length by view, to shore I drew. 
Discharging straight, both ship and freight. 
At Norwich fine, for me and mine, 

A city trim ; 
Where strangers well, may seem to dwell. 
That pitch and pay, or keep their day ; 
But who that want, shall find it scant. 

So good for him. 
But Salisbury, J how were kept my vow. 
If praise from thee were kept by me ? 
Thou gentle dean, my only mean. 

There then to live : 



X John SalUbnry, descended from an ancient family in Denbigh- 
shire, was first a monk in the Abbey of St. Edmund's Bary, and in 
15S4 was chosen Prior of the monastery of St. Faith, at Ilor&ham ia 
Norfolk. After his surrender of that Friory, he was appointed, in 
15S6, Suffragan Bishop of Thetford. In 1537, he was collated to the 
Archdeaconry of Anglesey ; and the next year to the Prebend of 
Yarmouth in the cathedral of Norwich. In 1539, he was installed 
Dean of that cathedral; and in 1541, resigned the Rectory of 
Creke in Norfolk to a son of Sir Roger Townshend, for whom he 
held it, reserving to himself a pension for life; and immediatelv 
after Sir Roger presented him to the Rectory of Claydon in this 
county. In 1546, he was instituted to the Rectory of Lophara, 
and in 1594 was deprived of his Deanery and his Livings, but -was 
immediately presented again to Lopham, by Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk ; to the Rectory of Diss by Henry, Karl of Sussex ; and to 
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Thougii chujrls such some, to crave can camey 
And pray once got^ regard thee not, • 
Yet, live or die, so will not I, 

Example give. 
When learned men could there nor then. 
Devise to 'swage, the stormy rage, ' 
Nor yet the fury of my dissury,* 

That long I had ; 
From Norwich air; in great despair. 
Away to fly, or else to die, 
To seek more health, to seek more wealth. 

Then was I glad. 
From thence so sent, away I went. 
With sickness worn, as one forlorn. 
To house my head at Fairsted, 

Where whiles I dwelt. 
The tithing life, the tithing strife. 
Through tithing iU of Jack and Gill, 
The daily pays, the miry ways. 

Too long I felt. 
When charges grew, still new and new. 
And that I ^y'd, if parson dy'd, 
(All hope in vain) to hope for gain, 

I might go dance : 
Once rid my hand, of parsonage land. 
Thence^ by and by, away went I, 
To London straight, to hope and wait. 

For better chance. 



that of Thorpe on the Hill, in the county of Lincoln* About nine 
months after he was installed Chancellor of Lincoln. In 156o, he 
wa» restored to his Deanery, when he resigned Lopham; and in 
1571* was appointed Bishop of Sodor and Man, and obtained a 
license to hold the Deanery in commendam, together with the 
Kectories of Diss and Thorpe on th6 Hill. Having lived at Norwich 
until 1573, he died there at an advanced age, and was buried in 
the middle of the church of St. Andrew in that city. 

* This dreadful stranguary continued nearly fpur days* 

s S 



WeB^ London ! well^ tiiou heta^^t ike htVL, 
Ofpraue about^ England thrcmghout^ 
And dost indeed, to such as need. 

Much kindness shew. 
Who that with thee, can harcDy agree. 
Nor can well praise, thy friendly ways. 
Shall friendship find, to please his mind. 

In places few. 
As for such mates, as virtue hates. 
Or he or they, that go so gay. 
That needs he must, take all of trust. 

For him and his : 
Though such by woe, through LotiUmry go> 
For being spy'd about Cheopside, 
Lest mercers' books, for money looks. 

Small matter it is. 
When gains were gone, and years grew on. 
And death did cry, from London Hy, 
In Cambridge then, I found again, 

A resting plot ; 
In college best, of all fihe rest. 
With thanks to thee, O Trimty ! 
Through thee and thine, for me and mine, 

Some stay I got. 
Since hap haps so, let toiling go. 
Let serving pains, 3rield forth her gains^, 
Let courtly gifts, with wedding shifts. 

Help now to live : 
Let music win, let stock come in ; 
Let wisdom carve, let reason serve ; 
For here I crave, such end to have^ 

As God shall give. 
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Thua friendi bj ine> perenre may j% 
That gentry stands, not all l^ lands^ 
Nor all so feft^ or plenty leffc. 

By parent's gift ; 
But now and then. (^gentlemen. 
The younger son is driren to run^ 
And glad to seek^ from credc to creek. 

To come by thrift. 
And »K>re by this, to conster is. 
In world is set, enough to get; 
But where and when, that scare^y can 

The wisest tell. 
By learning, some to riches come ; 
By ship and plough, some get, enough ; 
And some so wive, that trim they thrive. 

And speed full well. 
To this before, add one thing more, 
Youthhardness taught, withknowledge wi« 
Most apt do prove, to shift and shove. 

Among the best. 
Where cocking dads, make saucy lads. 
In youth so rage, to beg in age. 
Or else to fetch, a Tyburn stretch. 

Among the rest. 
Not ram|»sh toy of girl and boy. 
Nor garment trim of her or him, 
In^^dhood spent, to £»ad intent. 

Good end doth frame. 
If mark we shaU, the sum of all. 
The end it is that noted is. 
Which, if it bide, with virtue try'd, 

Deserveth fame. 
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Wl^sn all is done^ learn tlufl my son. 
Not Mend nor skill, nor wit at will. 
Nor ship nor clod, but only God, 

Doth all in all : 
Man taketh pain, God giveth gain, 
Man doth his best, God doth the rest, 
Man well intends, God foixon sends. 

Else want he shalL 
Some seek for wealth, I seek my health> 
Some seek to please, I seek mine ease. 
Some seek to save, I seek to have. 

To live upright. 
More than to ride with pomp and pride. 
Or for to jet, in others debt : 
Such is my skill, and shall be still. 

For any wight. 
Too fond were I, here thus to lie. 
Unless that wealth might further health, 
And profit some should thereby come. 

To help withall ; . 
Tl^is causeth me, well pleas'd to be. 
Such drift to make, such life to take. 
Enforcing mind, renlorse to;find# 

As need, need shall. . 
F^riend, allthnigs Weigh'd, that here is said^ 
And being got, that pays the shot, 
Methioks of right, have leave I might, 

(Death drawing near) 
To seek some ways, my God to praise, ' 
And mercy crave, in time toihav^ 
And fyr the lest, what he thinks be^tj 

To suffer here. 



i 
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A DESPAIRING AUTHOR, 

BY THOMAS NASHE. 

Of Thomas Nashe, the noted controversialist, 
whose literary squabbles with Gabriel Harvey are 
so full of bitter ribaldry, and whose apology for 
his unhappy companion, Robert Greene, contains 
so many curious notices of the petty manners of the 
Metropolis, especially among hireling authors of 
his own time, much has been said in almost all the 
late publications, which have any allusion to Eliz^ 
abetlkan literature. It is a name, indeed, familiar 
to every one, who has pored over the exuberant note- 
makers on Shakespeare, 

He was a native of Lowestoft in this County, 
and was educated at St, .Johns College, Cam* 
bridge, where he became B, A, in 1585, Jf we 
may judge from his pamphlet, eiUitled '* Pierce 
*' Pennilesse," which, though written with consi- 
derable spirit, seems to breathe the sentiments of a 
man in the height of rage and despair against tim 
world, it appears probable tfiat he had met with se^ 
vere disappointments, and was reduced to extreme 
misery and distress from his own indiscretions , and 
a life of extravagance and debauchery. He is sup- 
posed to have died about l60Q, a sincere penitent. 

Nashe wrote with considerable ease, harmony, and 
energy ; in a vein of spirited and judicious criti* 
dsm, of caustic satire, and of pointed humour. Not- 
withstanding the occasional mendicity which his 
pages display, the whole are richly diversified with 
matter and local allusions, and enlivened with wit- 
ticisms ; and furnish such an assemblage of amu* 
sing traits of manners and of authors, that his 
writings may justly he called the granary for com* 
mentators, and those whose research has turned to 
the Elizabethan 6era. More notes have been ga* 
thfired from the light tracts of Tom Nashe tlian 
fromtJie voluminous productions of any of his con* 
temporaries. Mr, D*Israeli, in the second volume 
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qfhh '* Calamities of Authors,** a book which is 
probably in every teader** hand, has given so »n* 
genums and entertaining an account of the literary 
quarrel between Nashe and Harvey, that it will 
spare the present toriter the imprudence of an im^ 
perfect repetition of the same story. But the ver» 
satile Nashe took an important part in a controversy 
of an higher concern. He was a main opponent to 
the puritanical and seditious Sectarians, who eof^ 
tended under the name o^MartinMarprelate. ** There 
•* was, says Isaac Walton, in his Life< of Hooker, 
*' not only Martin Marprelate, but other venemoms 
•* books daily printed and dispersed ; books, that 
** were so absurd and scurrilous, that the graver dt- 
«^ vines disdained them an answer* And yet these 
^* were grown into high esteem with the common peo* 
** pie, till Tom Nashe appeared against them, who 
was a man of a sharp wit, and the master of a 
scoffing y satirical, merry pen, which he employed 
*' to discover the absurdities ofthoseblind, malicious, 
*' senseless pamphlets, and sermons as senseless as 
** they. His merry wit made such a discovery of 
** their absurdities, that he put a greater stop to 
'* these malicious pamphlets, than a much wiser 
^ man had been able.** 

Drayton, in his Epistle '< of Poets and Poems,** 
says: 

'* And surd^^ Nashe« tho* he a proser were, 
" A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear ; 
** Sharply satiric was be, and that way 
** He went, since that bis being, to this day 
" Few have attempted, and I snreij think 
" Those words shall hardly be set down with ink, 
" Shall scorch and blast so as his conid, where he 
•• Would inflict vengeance r*— 

Nashe was a great favourite with the wits of his 
day. One calls him ** our true English Aretine* 
emother * * sweet satyric Nashe,** a third describes 
his muse as '* armed tvith a gag'tooth^ and his pen 
** possessed with Hercules' s furies.*^ He is well eha- 
eacterised in '' the Return from Parnassus :** 
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'* His stile was witty, tho' he bad some gall ; 
" Something he might have mended, so may all ! 
" Yet thb I say, that for a mother's wit, 
" Few men have ever seen the like of it." 

In the " Pierce Pennilesse,'* are the following 
lines, descriptive of his despair under poverty and 
neglect, after having tired his youth with folly ^ 
and surfeited his mind with vanity, 

" Why is 't damnation to despair and die^ 
When life is my true happiness* disease ? 

My soul ! my soul ! thy safety makes me fly 
The faulty means that might my pain appease; 

Divines and dying men may talk of heU ; 

But in my heart her several torments dwell. 

Ah, worthless wit^ to train me to this woe I 
Deceitful aits that nourish discontent ! 

iU thrive the felly that bewitch'd me so ! 
Vain thoughts^ adieu ! for now I will repent ; 

And yet my wants persuade me to proceed^ 

Since none take pity of a SchoWs need !— 

Forgive me^ God^ altho' I curse my birth. 
And ban the air wherein I breathe a wretch 1 

Since misery has daunted all my mirths 
And I am quite undone through promise^breach. 

O friends, no friends that then ungently frown 

When changing Fortune casts us headlong down. 

Widiout redress complains my careless verse. 
And Midas' ears relent not at my moan I 

In some far land will I my griefs rehearse, 

'Mongst them that will be mov'd when I shall 

groan^ 
Bngland, adieu the soil that brought me f^Mrth f 

Adieu, onkinde ! where skiH is nothing worth T 
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a iTuntral (ffiUffU 



ON THE 



DEATH OF MRS. ELIZABETH D RURY ; 



BY JOHN DONNE^ D D. AND DEAN OF ST. PAUL S. 

The fair Subject of the foUorving verses was the 
younger, and only surviving daughter if Sir Robert 
Drury, of Harvsted, Knt.byAnne, the eldest daugh" 
ter of Sir Nicholas Bacon, of Redgrave, the Pre^ 
mier Baronet of England, She died in l640, ai 
the early age of 15, Tradition reports, thai her 
death was the consequence of a box on the ear, given 
her by her father. This absurd story is supposed to 
have originated from her being represented, both on 
her monument and in her picture, reclining her head 
on one hand. Another tradition relating to her is, 
thai she was destined to be the wife of Prince Henry, 
the eldest son of James the 1st. She was certainly a 

freat heiress, and their ages were not unsuitable; 
ut it may reasonably be doubted whether there is 
more truth in this story than in the other. So much, 
however, is certain, that she is immortalised by the 
muse of Donne, who had determined to celebrate her 
anniversary in an Elegy, as long as he lived: 



" Accept this tribute* and his first j^ear's rent. 
Who, tiU this dark ihart taper's end be spent. 
As oft as thy feast sees this widow'd earth* 
Will yearly celebrate thy second birth. 
That is thy death." 



« 
« 



But we have nothing beyond the second anniversary. 
The truth seems to be, that his panegyric was so pro» 
fusely lavished in two essays, as to be quite exhausted* 
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The title of ike first Anniversary is, *' An Anaiomie 
" of the World. Wherein, by occasion of the untime-- 
'* ty death of Misiris Elizabeth Drury, the fraiUy 
'-^ and decay of this whole world is represented :*' and 
of the second, " Of the Progresse df the Soule. Where-' 
" in, by occasion of the religious death of Mistris 
'* Elizabeth Drury, the incortimodities of the soule 
"in this life, and her exaltation in the next, are 
" contemplated.** Some of tJie lines have been noticed 
in the forty first number of the Spectator, where 
they are erroneouly said to be a description qfDorme's 
mistress, instead of the departed daughter of his 
friend. 

" Her pure and eloquent blood 
" Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctlj wrought, 
** That one migiit almost say her body thought." 

They are inscribed on a portrait of her, and from 
ike appearance of the paint were most probably placed 
there soon after they were written. 

This portrait is as large as life, and is now extant 
at Hardwick House. An Engraving from it is given 
in " CuUum's History of Hawsted." 

In the South east comer of the chancel of the 
church of Hawsted is a mural monument to the 
memory of this Lady, It consists of a basement 
about three feet high, on which, under an orna" 
mental arch, lies the figure of a young female, 
as large as life, with her head reclining on her left 
hand. Her mantle is drawn close abmtt her neck, and 
edged with a small ruff; her hair is dressed in many 
small and short curls, without cap or other covering. 
Above is an emblematical female persofiage, surround-' 
ed with a glory, and scattering flowers on the figure 
below : on each side of the basement sits a greyhound, 
the cognizance of this ancient and once fUmishing fami- 
ly. The in9&ipti0ni which is on a tablet of blaek 
marble, and in Small Capitals, is ascribed to the pern f^ 
Donne, who was so Uberably patronip^ed by her father, 
and to whom he assigned apartments in his man-- 
sion in Drury Lane ; and is as foUlowi : • » 



Quo p^gM» vUtor» Don hfcbeti 
Ad gades omniuin veuisti, etUm et ad tuat : 
Hie jaces, si probus es, ipae. 
Ipsa etenim hie jacet probitas, 
£li2abctb«i 
Gai. 
Com ui, in putohritttdiae et ionocentia 
Angelos seAiulata strenue fnttat, id et in hoc pnastare xuw est;. 

Ut sine sexu degeret : 

Ideoq. eorptts intactum, qua factum est integritate 

(Paradisaaa sine serpente) 

Deo Reddere voluit 

QusB nee atdeo auIsB ftplendoribus aUicefacta« ut a semet exnlaieti 

Nee adeo sibtmet coenobinm facta, ut se sooietati denegaret : 

Nee ob corporis fortunseve dotes minus in animo dotata; 

Nee OD iinguarum peritiam minus taciturna. 

Vitam mortemve nee pertssa* nee insectata. 

Sine remisj sine remoris, 

Deum daclorem sequta, 

Hunc portum post tv fere annos assequta. 

Rob. Druri £q. Aur. et Anna Uxor» 

Unica Ftlia, itaque et ipso parentum nomine spoliati. 

Hoc monumentum extroendo, 

Piliae, suae (eheu deperditse) aliquantiUa pmseiitia 

Luctuosissimas suae orbitati blandiuntur. 

Secessit 

Anno ^tat* XV Mense X, etsui Jesu oiott^cx. 



'Tis lost to trust a tombe with such a guest. 

Or to confine her in a marble chest, 

Alas, what's marble, jeat, or porphyrie, 

Priz'd with the C3irysolite of either eye. 

Or with those pearles, and rubies, which she Was I 

Joyne the two Indies in one tomb, tis glasse; 

And so is all to her materials. 

Though every inch were ten escuriab ; 

Yet she's demoiish'd : can wee keepe her then 

In works of hands, or of the wits of men ? 

Can these memorials, ragges of paper, give 

Life to the namej by which name they niuet Uvei^ 



I 
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Sickly^ alas, short liv'd^ aborted bee 
Those carcaase vertes, w hpse soole is not dice. 
And can shee, who no longer woiild be daee. 
Being such a tabemade, stoop to be 
In paper wrapt ; or when sliee would not lie 
In sndi a house, dwell in an eligie } 
But 'tis no matter ; wee may well allow 
Verse to live so long as the world will now. 
For her death wounded it. The world containes 
Princes for armes, and counsellors for braines. 
Lawyers for tongues, divines for hearts, and more. 
The rich for stomackes, and for backs the poore ; 
The officers for hands, merchants for feet. 
By which, remote and distant countries meet. 
But those fine spirits which do tune, and set 
This organ, are those peeoes, which beget 
Wonder and love, and these were shee ; and shee 
Being spent, the world must needs decrepit bee ; 
For since death will proceed to triumph still. 
He can finde nothing, after her, to kill. 
Except the woild itselfe, so great was shee. 
Thus brave and confident may nature bee. 
Death cannot give her such another blow. 
Because shee cannot such another show. 
But must wee say she's dead ? may't not be said 
That as a sundr^^d docke is peecemeale laid. 
Not to be lost, but by the maker's hand 
Repollish'd, without errour then to stand ; 
Or as the affirique niger streame enwombs 
It seUb into the earth, and after oomes 
(Having first mude a naturall bridge, to pass 
For many leagues) fkrre greater than it was, 
Ma/t not be said, ^at her grave shall reston 
Her, grentnr, puYer,'finae]v then beiive^ 
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Heaven may say this^ and joy in't, but can wee' 

Who live^ and lacke her^ ho-e this vantage see ? 

What is't to VLB, alas, if there have beene 

An angell made a throne^ or Cherubin ? 

Wee lose by't : and as aged men are glad^ 

Being tastlesse growne^ to joy in joyes they hady ' 

So now the sick starv'd world must feed upon 

This joy^ that we had her, who now is gone« 

Rejoyce then nature, and. this world, that you. 

Fearing the last fires hasting to subdue 

Your force and vigour, ere it were neere gone. 

Wisely bestow'd and laid it all on one ; 

One, whose, cleare body was so pure and thinne. 

Because it need disguise no thought within. 

'Twas but athrough-lightscarfe, hermindet'inroule; 

Or exhalation breath'd out from her soule. 

One, whom all men who durst no more, admir'd : * 

And whom, who ere had worke enough, desir'd > ' 

As when a templets built, saints ^nuilate 

To which of th^n, it shall be consecrate. 

But, as when heaven lodges on .us with new eyes> 

Those new starres every artist exercise. 

What place they should assigne to them they doubt. 

Argue, and agree not, till those atanres goe out : 

So the world studied whosi^ this peece should be, . . 

Till shee can be no bodies else, nor abide : 

But like a lampe of balsamum, desired 

Hather t'adome, then last she soon expired, 

Cloath'd in her virgin white integritie. 

For marriage, though it doth not ataine, dothcKe. 

To scape th' infinnities which wait upon 

Woman, she went away, bef<Hre sh' was One ; 

And the world's busie noyse to overcome, 

Tooke so mudx death, as ecarvfdl fyr.^iwii ; 
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For though she could not^ nor could chuse to dye^ 

She 'ath yeelded to too long an extasie : 

Hee, which not knowing her said history^ 

Should come to reade the book of destiny^ 

How faire^ and chaste hiunble^ and high she'ad 

been^ 
Much promis'd, much perform'd^ at not fifteene. 
And measuring future things^ by things before. 
Should tume the leafe to reade, and reade no more. 
Would thinke that either destiny mistooke, 
Or that some leaves were torne out of the booke. 
But 'tis not so ; fate did but usher her 
To yeares of reason's use, and then inferre 
Her destiny to her selfe, which liberty 
She tooke, but for thus much, thus much to die. 
Her modestie not suffering her to bee 
Fellow-commissioner with destinie. 
She did no more but die ; if after her 
Any shall live, which dare true good prefer ; 
Every such person is her deligate, 
T' accomplish that which should have been her fate ; 
They shall make up that booke and shall have thanks 
Of fate, and her, for filling up their blankes. 
For future vertuous deeds are legacies. 
Which from the gift of her example rise ; 
And 'tis in heav'n part of spiritual mirth. 
To see how wcU the good play her, on earth. 
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TO HIS TUTOR THOMAS YOUNTG-, 



ChA^Uio to the EngUah Factory At 



AKD AFTERWAKDS 



VICAR OF STOWMiARXMT, SUFFOtKf 



BY JCmW MILTOK, 



Thomas Taung, the private preceptor of MUHiHt 
before he was sent to Si. Pauts School, ftets a nathe 
^ Essex. Auhretf, ins his MS. Ijfe, esMs kim *^m 
*' puritan in Essex, who cut his hair short" In iSOff, 
he was presented to the vicarage of StowmarkeL Ih 
1628, miUony in a tetter dated from Cumhridsey pr^ 
mises kim a visit at his catmtry house in Suffolk ; and 
compliments him on the independenejf of mind, with 
which he maintained himse^, like a mseian Sage, or 
an old Roman Consul, on the profits (f a small JantiL 
In the same year, however, in consequence of his reli* 
gious opinions, and the persecution of the Puritans by 
Abp. Laud, he was compelled to retire to the Continent, 
where he obtained the appointment of Minister to the 
British merchants at Hamburg. He appears to have 
returned to England in or before the year l640, when 
the long parliament offered to him and to his brother^ 
exiles protection from the tyranny of the Hish Comimis* 
sum and the Starmchamller courts. In l&kS, he was 
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appointed a M^M bfif^ Assembly 6fJJivtnei^ ttkere 
he was a cohitahi atieMdnt, and one of the authors of 
the booky called '^ Smectynmuus,*' defended by Milton, 
On thS tisitation df the Unitersity of Cambridge by 
the Earl of Manchester, he f^ds preferred Jrom a 
Preachership in Duk^s Plact, Lonacm, to the Master* 
ship of Jesus College, Cambridge, hnd admitted by the 
Earl in persoft, rdho came to the College Chapel, put 
him into the fnasi&r*s seUt, and with sotne otherjormali'* 
ties gave him the intestftute qfthdt headships Apt. 12, 
1644. He rekLtnid ihk situation, with much credit to 
himself, and UdvaniUge to the CbUegei till Nov. 14, 
1650, when hi^refksal of siibscription to the Engage^^ 
ment occasioned his ^^ctment. Clarke, a calvinistic 
biographer, attests that he was a man of greai teaming, 
of much prudence and piety, and of great ability and 
J^ddity iii the fvork of trie miniitty. Thete is a Sermon 
by Young,' of a cotttforta'ble length, ihtitltd " Hope's 
" I^couragement, preached before the House of Coni* 
'• rhons. On d Past^day, Feb. 28, 1 644. Printed by 
^*^der if the HOitse, LOnd. 1^44/' 4fo. At the foot 
of the dedication he styles htinsdf " Thomas Yoiiftg, 
'^ Sancti Evangelii in comitatu Sujffblciensi minister." 
Another of his publications, as I apprehend, is a 
learned fBork in Batin, cklled '^ Dits tkminica/' di 
the obsetvaiidn of, Sufiday.. Printed,: (fnno l639> ^ 
place, 4to. The first and fourth of Milton's FamiUof 
Epi^leSj bdih very respectful and affectionate, are to 
tm Tkmds fmnk. See Prose ffotkSy Vol. 2. 5^$. 
567. fVhdkvSr ^eh Yoxekgi reU^imi inHrucHdni, 
Milton prcfhfSii to lidve received Jrom this learn&d 
master, kit first- iiHroduciion to th^ study of pdetry. 
He died at Stowmarket, where he had been* Vicar 
twenty-eight years, Jffov. the 28th, l655, as appears 
from the folwiving extract frOrri the Parish Register, 
*^ Dr. Younke, Cterk, was bttrkd the first day qf&e* 
*' cemher, ldSf5'j " Mi Was interred in that chnrcR, 
where thefdhmikg ins^iption reoorA his mtmor^ : 
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Tho. Younge 
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Here is committed to earthV trust 
Wise, pious, spotlesse, learned dust^ 
W*» living more adorned the place^ 
Then the place him such was Gods grace. 

DD 

M"- of le Coll Cam 

A. member of Y late assem. 

Pastor here An 28 

r.£tatis 68. 
Died An.^ Xti 1655. 

(^Nov 28. 

Who, with his deare wife & Eldest 
Son Tho Young M A & President 
of Je CoU Cam^ lyes here expect 
ing Y Resvrection. 

The foUowing Elegy, which possesses much beauty 
and poetic merit, is translated from the Latin of Milton 
bv Cowper, the celebrated Author of " The Task." 
ft was sent by Milton to his Tutor, whilst resident on 
the continent, and evinces in a high degree the affection 
and gratitude of the pupiL 



Hence my epistle— skim the deep— fly o'er 
Yon smooth expanse to the Teutonic shore ! 
Haste — ^lest a friend should grieve for thy delay— 
And the Gods grant, that nothing thwart thy way ! 
I will myself invoke the king, who binds^ 
In his Sicanian echoing vault, the winds^ 
With Doris and her nymphs, and all the throng 
Of azure gods, to speed thee safe along. 
But rather, to insure thy happier haste^ 
Ascend Medea's chariot, if thou may'st ; 
Or that, whence young Triptolemus ci yore 
Descended, welcome on the Scythian shore. 
The sands, that line the German coast^ descried^ 
To opulent Hamburga turn aside ! 
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So called, if legendary fame be true. 

From Hama, whom a club-arm'd Cimbrian slew ! 

There lives, deep-learn*d and primitively just, 

A faithful stewid'd of his Christian trust. 

My friend, and favorite innate of my heart. 

That now is forced to want its better part ! 

What mountains now^ and seas, alas ! how wide ! 

From me this other, dearer self divide. 

Dear, as the sage renown'd for moral truth 

To the prime spirit of the attic youth ! 

Dear, as the Stagyrite to Ammon's son. 

His pupil, who disdain'd the world he won I 

Nor so did Chiron, or so Phcenix shine 

In young Achilles* eyes, as he in mine« 

First led by him thro' sweet Aonian shade 

Each sacred haunt of Pindus I surveyed ; 

And favor'd by the muse, whom I implor'd. 

Thrice on my lip the hallow'd stream I pour'd 

But thrice the sun's resplendent cliariot roU'd 

To Aries, has new ting'd his fleece with gold^ 

And Chloris twice has dress'd the meadows gay. 

And twice has summer parch'd their bloom away. 

Since last delighted on his looks I hung. 

Or my ear drank the music of his tongue : 

Fly, therefore, and surpass the tempest's speed ? 

Aware thyself, that there is urgent need ! 

Him, entering, thou shalt haply seated see 

Beside his spouse, his infants on his knee. 

Or turning, page by page, with studious look. 

Some bulky father, or God's holy book : 

Or minist'ring (which is his weightiest care) 

To Christ's assembled flock their heavenly fare: 

Give him, whatever his employment be, 

Such gratulation, as he claims from me ! 
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And^ with a down-<^t ^ye, m^ fe^fage m^]f ^ 
Acldr^^sing bim# ^T^g^ not ifyia to apeak I 

'^ If^ compi^'d rpi|n4 with arms-lhpi) P^mi^ 9^i)4 
To versp^ vera^ gr^ft^ tbe^ fircwa ^ 4ifi!^( firiead. 
Long due, «Dfl ]#te^ I left the EpgUab shpr^ ; 
Bi|t ma]^e m^ welppipp for that c^us^ d|e mc«F^« 
Such from Uly98e£b his chi^t^ ^ife tP ch^ «r« 
The slow epi^t)^ pam^^ tho< lat9> sjnpiss^. 
But wherefore^ thia ? wby {it^UUttp I the s\P^» 
For which tl)p pulpiriVa self poiild barely p|ead ? 
Self ch^ge^j and oelf-copdemn'di hi^ p^psf past 
He feels neglected^ 'H^ith ^ acMng heart ; 
But thou forgive — d^linqiipnt^ who ^n^s«^ 
And pray forgiveness^ merit anger ^^s ; 
From timid fpes the lion turns ^way^ 
Nor yawns upon or rencla a crQucl^|ig pi^y ; 
Even pike- wielding Thracians l^aipik to spavfi. 
Won by soil inflHence q( a Q>ipplii^;^^ pri|yer ; 
And heav Vs dres^d thund|erbolt anrepted stpadii. 
By a cheap victim^ £^d uplifted ha^id^ 
Long had he wi^b'd to write^ but was with<-bd(|. 
And, writes at last^ by love alonp compdl'4» 
For fame^ too often tru^^ when she ^lannSj 
Reports thy neighbpuring $eld» a scene of 
Thy city against fierpe besiegers barr'd^ 
And all th^ Saxon chiefs for fight pTcpar'd. 
Enyo wastes thy country ynde aroupd^ 
And saturates ^ith blood the fainted gro\u;i4 ; 
Mars rests contented in his Thrace no more^ 
But goads his steeds to fields of German g{>x^ 
The ever verdant olive &des and di^^ 
And peace^ tji^e tirumpet-hating g(>d4^49> fli^^ 
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Flies from that earth which justice loag had 1^ 
And leaver the world of its last guard bereft. 

Thus horror girds thee round. MeuititTie alime 
Thou dweli'st^ and helpless in a soil unknown; 
Poor^ and receiving fr<»n a foreign hand 
The aid denied thee in thy native land. 
Oh^ ruthless country^ and unfeeling more 
Than thy own billow-beaten chalky shore ! 
Leav'st thou to f<Hreign care the w<M:thies> given 
By providence, to guide thy steps to Heav'n ? 
His ministers, commission'd to proclaim 
Eternal blessings in a Saviour's name ! 
Ah then most worthy, with a soul unfed^ 
In Stygian night to lie for ever dead ! ! 
So once the venerable Tishbite stray'd 
An exil'd fugitive from shade to shade. 
When, flying Ahab, and his fury wife. 
In lone Arabian wilds, he shelter*d life ; 
So, from Philippi, wander'd forth forlorn 
Cilidan Paul, with sounding scourges torn ; 
And Christ himself, so left, and trod no more^ 
The thankless Gergesene's forbidden shore. 

But thou take courage ! strive against despair ! 
Quake not with dread, nor nourish anxious care ! 
Grim war indeed on ev'ry side appears. 
And thou art menac'd by a thousand spears ; 
Yet none shall drink thy blood, or shall offend 
Ev'n the defenceless bosom of my friend. 
For thee the ^gis of thy God shall hide, 
Jehova's self shall combat on thy side. 
The s«ne, who vanquish'd under Sion's towr's 
At silent midnight, all Assyria'! pow'xs. 
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The same who overthrew in ages past^ 
Damascus' sons that lay^d Samaria waste : 
Their king he fill'd and them with fatal fears 
By mimic soimds of clarions in their ears. 
Of hoofsj and wheels^ and neighings from afar. 
Of clashing armour^ and the din of war. 

Thou, therefore, (as the most afflicted may) 
Still hope, and triumph, o'er thy evil day ! 
Look forth, expecting happier times to come. 
And to enjoy, once more, thy native home ! 



^^/%/»m^%^W%»%%^%^WV»»% 



From the ^^ MARKET TOWN," a MS. Poem. 

BY MR. JOHN WEBB. 



Samuel Curteen, who in the following lines is desi^' 
nated under the appellation of " Clodio" was a natwe 
of Haverhill, and the eldest son of a gentleman, eminent 

jor his proficiency in the medical profession. 

He was educated at St. Peter's Colkee, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded to the degree of m. B, in 172S. 
He practised, with considerable success, at Haverhill 

for some years ; hut a fondness for company, an eccen^ 
tri^ty of character, and an unfortunate propensity to 
drinking, by degrees diminished his practice, and 
reduced him to the most abject poverty. After many 
reverses of fortune, brought upon himself by his imprU" 
dence, and irregularities, he sought a refuge in a 
sordid and miserable shed in that town, where he ended 
his days on the 2Sth qf February, i767< 



He was a 'person as remarkable for talent and 
dbiUty, as for his great and singular prostitutian of 
them. 

Up yonder nook^ a cottage^ roofd with thatch^ 

Whose dangling thong that lifts the wooden latchj 

And mud wall'd fronts and batter'd pane declare 

That poverty has sought a refuge there. 

'Twas in that hut^ from nuptial joy apart^ 

And the sweet bliss that glads the socicd heart ; 

Estranged to love's soft charm^ or j&iendship's power. 

Eccentric Clodio pass'd life's last sad hour. 

Genius was his, a cultivated taste 

By every brilliant gem of science grac'd ; 

His was the art medicinal, to place 

The rose of health on beauty's faded face ; 

O'er pallid forms a crimson flush to spread. 

And make disease, pale fury ! hide his head ; 

From death's cold grasp the drooping youth to save. 

And of its tenant rob th* expecting grave. 

But ah ! intemp'rance shew'd her baleful charms. 

And lur'd the son of Galen to her arms ; 

Invited him to quaff the grape's rich blood, 

And^own his talents in a rosy flood. 

Reckless, at length, of fortune or of fame. 

Or the fair blessing of a spotless name. 

In mirth's mad orgies youth's sweet prime was past. 

Till want, gaunt phantom ! grip'd his victim fast ; 

Sunk in his own, and in the world's esteem. 

Mid rags and filth, he clos'd life's "feVrish dreAl" 

Was it for this a parent's tender care 
Nurtur'd, with anxious love, the hopeftil h^? 
Was it for this he sent his joy and pride. 
Where sedgy Camus roUs his dafsic tide ; 



Vfhet9, thro' those ball<yw'd groves by scwiiee led. 
He drank long draughts at learning's fountain-head. 

Parental hopea^ gay visiona painted (mr, 
Horn soon your rainbow tints dissolve in air ! 
On the bright scene gmn disappointment lowert. 
And blasted prospects gloom dmnestic hours* 

Alas^ bow ofthastalenty ^ angel4>right/' 
3y mad ea^cess been quendi'd in rayless night I 
Though its bright beam may sparkle from a&r, 
*Tis transient cf£t, like autumn 3 meteor-star« 
When will the muse of pity cease to sigh. 
Where the pale wrecks of luckless genius lie? 
Full oft, in pensive mood, the tearful maid 
Has lav'd the turf, where hapless Bums is laid ; 
And pierc'd> at night's lone hour, the cypress gloon^ 
That shades, neglected Chatterton ! thy tomb. 
Ill-fated youth ! to thee was largely given 
That diamond spark> that genuine fire £rom heavm ; 
To thee was given> in numbers sweet and straig> 
To roll the rapt'rous tide of verse along : 
Thy genius, eagle-pinion'd^ soar'd sublime. 
And gain'd a wreathe that mocks the blast <^ tfanft 
Ill-fated youth ! thy stem, unbending mind. 
Too proud to court the favours of mankind, 
Possess'd no fortitude life's storms to brave^ 
But rusb'dy indignant^ to a timeleas graven 
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AMBROSE CURTEEN ; 



BY Jfn. JOHN IVEBQ. 



Ambrose CurUen wot a naiive of HaverhiB, and 
the br^§r qf Samuel Ci$rke^, qf tpbom emtie partictH 
lars are given at fHigp2%^. 

He, was brought up to the n\edicai profession, an4 
resided at Haverhill for many years, where he p^ac^ 
iiced wHh considerable reputation. But having haA 
the misfortune ie lew an €%^, he turned recluse, and 
9pisp4 rmst ^hi§ tin^ infr^^tiess attempts to ^find ©rt 
the longitude ^" in prelecting many, useless schemes / 
building castles in the air ; and other eccentricities^ 
till death closed his operations on the 15th of FebrU" 
ary, 1778. 



Nf i^R wtcre th^ P^^f^i^e stppd (ere that drea^ 

When (iayerhill ^\\pk fa rising fiam^s a prey !) 
^Midst nndistingujgb'd gravea, tb^ Mus^ shall finA 
Where rest? a «\an, wha perY'd. yet phiMi'A Wk9% 

kind. 
Aks ! no ma^bli^ tfibl^ l^exe ^sifi§Y% 
Protects his relics from the sexton's spade J 
For years secluded from the public eye^ p 

He long indulged his singularity. 
Nor interest, love, nor friendship could persuade 
This dull recluse to quit the studious shade. 
O'er sciences abstruce he loVd to pore. 
And scan the depths of mathematic lore. 
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Though oft hid views were fanciful and wild. 
Though at his air-built schemes the vulgar smird. 
Yet he was skilful in the healing art ; 
To pain- worn frames could welcome ease impart ; 
With lenient hand he sooth'd the sufTrer's pain ; 
Though strange his life, he did not live in vain. 

Eccentric sage ! why waste life's blooming hour^ 
Unseen, unnotic'd, like the desert flower ? 
Why didst thou hide thy talent ? why imbibe 
Th* unsocial tenets of the hermit tribe ? 
How similar to thine his selfish plan. 
Who shuns all intercourse with brother man; 
Slights the endearing charities of life- 
Friends, brothers, sisters, parents, children, wife I 
Seeks some lone hermitage, and hopes to find 
A sullen bliss in hating all mankind. 
Vain man ! thy proper course of duty see. 
Perform the part which heaven allots to thee. 
Go seek distress ! explore the haunts of Woe ! 
Bid the wan cheek in rosy tints to glow ! 
Smooth with soft touch Affliction's rugged road ! 
Clothe shivering Want, and fill her mouth with foodl 
Where Christians in sublime communion join. 
Direct thy steps, partake their joys divine ! 
When freed by Death, yon " star-pav'd" height 

ascend. 
Where active Virtue finds a heavenly friend ! 
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TO THE 



MEMORY OF THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, 



Thomas Gainsborough, an admirable English artist, 

was born in 1727 o.t Sudbury, where his Jather wtis 

a cloih/er. He very earlif discovered a propensity to 

painting. Nature was his teacher, and the woods of 

Suffolk his academy, where he would pass in solitude 

his mornings, in making a sketch of an antiquated tree, 

a marshy brook, a Jew cattle, a shepherd and his 

Jlock, or any other accidental objects that were pi^esent* 

ed. There was not a picturesque clump of trees, 

hedge-row, stone or post at the cornier of the lanes, 

for some miles round the place of his nativity, that 

he had not delineated on slips of paper, or old dirty 

letters which he called his riding school. In the 

neighbourhood of his Jather was a very respectable 

clergyman of the tiame of Coyte. With the sons of 

this gentleman young Gainsborough passed much of 

his time. The parson's garden having been plundered 

of a quantity of walUfruit, much pains were taken, 

but without effect, to discover tlie thief. Young Gains^ 

borough, having one summer's morning risen at an 

early hour, and walked into the garden to make a 

sketch of an old elm, seated himself in an obscure cor-* 

ner, and had just taken out his chalk to begin, when 

he observed a follow* s head peeping over the wall, with 

the apparent intention of seeing if the coast was dtar. 

He made a sketch of the head of the man, and so ac* 

curate was the resemblance, that he was instantly 

known, and upon a closer enquiry prove I to be the fellow, 

who had before robbed the garden. From delineation 

he got to colouring, and after painting several land* 

scapes, from the age often to twelve, he quitted Sud* 



hury, and went to London. Dfiring kis residence there 
he married a looting lady, who possessed an annuity of 
£200^ and then retired io Ipswich, and considered 
himself happily settled for life. 

When Mr, Thicknesse was appointed Lieutenant 
Governor of Landguard Forty hefound Gainsborough 
dwelling in a house of six pounds a year rent in that 
/©^*/. Himself dnd hi^ neighooitrs tab ivere strangers 
to his genius. At that time Gainsborough, seeing a coun^ 
try fellow with a slouched hat looking wistfully over his 
garden wdll at ^cftfie nfiftdfall pears, cdught up a bit • 
?f hoard, and ptiirtted hiiti so inimitably wdt^ thai the 
hoard was' shaped out, dnd set upohi a wau in Mr. 
Crei^hton^S garden, ivhete it aUrdcied the notice tjf 
Thicknesse, and induced many ta speak 16 <i'6 ifnelail- 
clio>y loofeirig figu*i''e. Mr, T, soon after employed 
kim to paint a prospective view of the Fdrt, the adjd^ 
cent hith, and a distant tiero of Hdffticti, r^hefi the 
late king was passing it iri his wdy to G&ntdny, Upoh 
Mr. TV asking this cjtcetlenl artist the price, he moh 
destly said fifteen guineas. In (he winter JoUowindi 
Mr, T. took i( to t(m)ft, dnd shtwed it to major, this 
engraver, tie equally adnHred it, and Mn/tediately 
engraved it. The paintirig linfortunatety' perished by 
hanging against a damp Wdll ; httt the ptatt' ibW ever 
(knitinue t& display the great talents tftneie iibo excel- 
lent artists. Mr. it, soon after pf-omoted GdinsbCh 
roughs s removal to Bath, where he settled dtb^t 175^. 
In i 774>j he again returned to LondoH, dnd in thif 
Situation, possessed of ampie fanae, and in the etcdUt" 
^tiori of a pleiitif id fortune, he ida^ distitrbetd oy a 
t'ancer in his neck, which, baffling the skill oftH^fifst 
Wedicaf professors, brought hirh. to His grct'de oH Au^ 
^sf 2, » 78^. He was buried, a'cHo^dUng to kis i^dqiiest, 
in KeW Church-Yard, Ajntyftg hi^ aihu^em^nU, rnu* 
nc was almost a^ rnucA hi^ favorite as pldiMing ; and 
ef kis powers in this Science 9io better descTiptidn can 
he given thi'u that by Jackson ofEteteT, %n Ms ^ Foui' 
*f Ages." But, however trifling in these amtrsement^ 
mwa^ steady and manly in the pro^^duticin of e:tciU 



knee in kh art, t%dugk not withofit Mftte degree igf 
that caprice peculiar to hii character, tf ei^er, sqyM 
Sir Joshua Ke^ndds, this naticm, shaufd produce ge^ 
nius sufficient to acquire te us the hanorame distinctum 
of an English School, the name of Oainsborou'sh wiU 
he transmitted to potsteritif among the first of that rising 
name. Whether he most exceued in portraits, lanS» 
scapes, or fancy pictures, it is difficult to determine t 
whether his portraits fBeremost admirable for exact truth 
of resemblance, or his landscapes fir a portrtiit-like 
representation of nature, such as we see in the toorlcs of 
Rubens, R^dael, or others ^' these schools* In his 

fancy pictures, when he had fixed upon his object of 
imitation, whether it was the mean and vulgar form of 
a wood-cutter, or a child of an interesting character, 
as he did not attempt to raise the one, so neither did 
he lose any of the natural grace and elegance of the 
other, such a grace, and such an elegance, as are more 

frequently found in cottages than in courts* This ex^ 
ceUence was his own, the result of his parficular ob^ 

' servation and taste. For this he was certainly not 
indebted to any school ;for his grace was neither acade- 
mical nor antique, but selected hy himself from the 
great school of nature. He was one of the few aftisti 
of eminence this comttry has produced, Ttho never fixii 
indebted to foreign travel fat his hnprovenrenf anA 
odmmeeMenf in painting : 



ConatniiiMte attfet f say ftotti #h«i«cd |fou dr^«^ 
The precepts of thy art, so just, so true ? 
WHll freedom tfhris, -vfho bade thy pencit flottr. 
Such fo^e, Aieh sweetness id thj colours gtb^ 1 
Hast tUcW, to' give perfection to thy piece, 
Studied the Works of ancient Rome and Greece?^ 
Hast thou sof^y'd" l!he celebrated' • nde 
Of ancient beaaty i or «ath nkKfcfn seh'od! 



* The canon or st&udard of beauty, formed by Folycletm* 

Plin. S^a. 
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With critic eye ecmpar*d, compar'd thy mind 

With aU these wonders of a taste refin'd ? 

Ah, no ; thy matchless skill with scorn disdainu 

The fancied merit built on pompous names. 

Like great Corregw, Nature's pencil fraught 

With iuburn genius* and by practice taught. 

He view'd even Raphael'* works, with conscioas pride. 

And " J'm a painter UiU" the artist cr^*d ! t 

O'er seas or alps let other artists roam. 

In quest of beauties, which you find at home ; 

Such charms our BritUh h'ymphs atone possess, 

And none but Gaimborovgh'i pencil can express ! 

Nature was his guide : and the subjects he chose 
for representation were generally very simple, to 
which his own excellent taste knew how to give eX" 
press ion and value. In his landscapes, a rising 
mound and a few figures seated upon or near it ; 
with a sow or some sheep grazing, and a slight 
marking of distance sufficed for the objects ; their 
charm was the purity of tone in the color, the free* 
dom and clearness of the touch , together with an 
agreeable combination of the forms ; and with these 
simple materials does he always produci a pleasing 
picture. In his fancy ones, the same taste prevailed. 
A cottage girl; a shepherd*s boy ; a woodman ; 
with very slight materials in the back-ground, were 
treated by him with so much character, yet so much 
elegance, that they never fail to delight. For, 

Art with no common gifts her Gainsborough grac'd^ 
Two different pencils in his hand she plac*d ; 
This shall command, she said, with certain aim» 
A perfect semblance of the human frame ; 
This, Ughtly sporting on the viJUge green. 
Paint the wild beauties of the mrai scene. 



1 8c« DnpUe's Life of Comgio. 
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Verses nrritlen tm Gainsborough twenty-five Years 

before his Death* 

To charyn the soul, with equal force conspire 
The Painter's genius, and the Poet's fire. 
When Milton sings, thro' Eden's blissful groves 
With the first pair the ravish'd fancy roves. 
Pursues each step, with various passions tost. 
And quits with tears the Paradise they lost. 
Like that blest pah:, by Gainsborough's pencil drawn^ 
See nymphs and shepherds tread the flow'ry lawn. 
And own the pleasing cheat so well sustain'd. 
Each landscape seems a Paradise regain'd. 



Lines to the memory of Gainsborough written in 1788. 

Mourn, Painting, mourn, recluie thy drooping head. 
And fling thy useless pallet on the ground ! 

Gainsborough is number'd with the silent dead. 
And plantive sighs from hills and dales resound. 

His genius iov'd his country's native views. 

Its taper spires, green lawns, and shelter'd farms ; 

He touch'd each scene with nature's genuine hues. 
And gave the English landscape all its charms. 
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Who now shall paint mild evening's tranquil hour. 
The cattle slow returning from the plain^ 

The glow of sultry iioon, the trmsient ahow'r. 
The dark brown fiurowa rich with golden grain } 

Who shall describe the cool sequestered spot. 
Where winding ri v'lets through tJie willows glide ; 

Or paint the manners of the humble cot. 
Where meek content and porerty reside ? 

With pleasure we behold the village bojr 
Safe from the rigours of th' inclement sky. 

His blazing hearth, his wholesome milk enjoy. 
His tame domestic cat half sleeping by. 

Perch'd on Ws roof, the redbreast fain would dart 
Hop round his fire, nor brave the frozen heath. 

Chirping it begs to taste his simple fare. 
Yet trembles at the foe who piu*s beneath : 

But in the swain, who shuns th' impending storm 
The painter's art with brightest lustre shone ; 

His handpourtray'd that rough and time-worn form. 
With tints that Reubens would have wished hisown. 

Alas ! whilst fancy saw with conscious pride. 
The British school high raise its lofty head. 

Death, envious Death, advanc'd with hmigbty stride^ 
And all our gay delusive visions fied. 

Bring fragrant violets, crimson poppies bring. 
The corn-flower glowing with celestial bhie. 

The yellow primrose, earliest dild of spring, 
Fluck'd from those fields whidi once hk pendt 
drew. 
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In graceful wreaths entwine their rustic bloom. 
That bloom which shames the garden's richest dyes> 

And hang these votive garllmds round the tomb. 
Where nature's painter, nature's fav'rite lies. 

Few artists claim the muse's sacred Ijre ; 

The slaves of luxury shun her piercing eye : 
Those insects ^pcvt 'round fashion's meteor firej 

Flttttor their raomfiut, and n^kcted die. 

The meaner tool of faction or of spite. 
Whose pencil feeds vile slander's greedy lust. 

Is scarcely shelter'd by oblivion's night. 
And just resentment spurns his guilty dust 

But when true genius feels the stroke of time. 
When fate arrests him in his bright career, 

Britannia, bending from her seat sublime, 
VauchsAfes the tribute of a pitjdng twr* 
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OF 

LIONEL ROBERT TOLLEMACHE, Esq- 

Of the ist Regt. of Foot Guards. 

Lionel Robert Tollemache was the only son of the 
Hon, John Tollemache, the fifth son of Lvmd Qnd 
Earl of Dysart, by Lady Bridget Henley^ the 
daughter of Robert \ st Earl of Northington^ and 
the relict of the Hon. George Lane Fox, only son 
of Lord Bingley, 

He was bom November the lOM, 1774^ and em- 
bracing early tlte military profession^ obtained an 
Ensign* s commission in the \st regiment of Foot 
Guards, January the 2Sth, 179^* Accompanying 
his regiment to Flanders^ on the breaking out of the 
war with France, he was killed, by the bursting of 
a shell, in the third parallel before Valenciennes, 
July the I4th, J 793* in an assault made previously 
to the surrender of that town. 

He was active, diligent, and scientific in his 
military duties ; possessed agreeable manners ; spoke 
the German and French languages with much flu- 
ency : and was universally respected as a young 
man of great promise and attainments. He seems 
to have had a presentiment of his fate, as a copy of 
verses was found in his pocket after his death, ex- 
pressive of the uncertainty of a soldiers life, ** one 
" night in all the paraphernalia of dress, the next 
** in a winding-sheet, " His remains were brought 
over from Flanders, and interred in the family' 
vault at Helmingham ; where, on a beautifully 
executed monument from the chisel of Nollekens, 
adorned with a bust in a medallion, and military 
trophies, is the following elegant and pathetic tn- 
scription in small capitals, and in two compartments : 
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This Monument was erected to the Memorj 
Of LIONEL ROBERT TOLL£MACH£, Esqri. 

Who lies buried in the vault beneath. 

He was the only Son of the Honorable 

Captain John Tollemache, of the Royal Navy« 

And Lady Bridget Henley, Daughter of 

The Earl of Northington. * 
His course was short, bat it was brilliant .1 
For at the age of eighteen he died nobly« 

Fighting for his King and Country. 

He was an Ensign in the First Regiment 

Of Foot Guards ; and was killed at the 

Siege of Valenciennes, in July, 1793; bj 

The bursting of a bomb, thrown from 

The Garrison. 

His death was the more unfortunate. 

As he was the only British Officer killed 

On that occasion. 

He was a loss to his Country, for 

He was a youth of uncommon promise ; but 

To his fiuniiy his loss was irreparable ! 

For by that fatal event it became extinct in 

The male line. But the name of ToHemache 

Has been unfortunate! 

The Father and two Uncles of this 

Valiant youth, like himself lost their lives 

Prematurely, in the service of their Country* 

His Uncle the Honble. George Toliemach* 

Was killed by falling from the mast-head 

Of the Modeste man-ot-war, at sea : 
His Father the Honble. John Tollemacht 

Was killed in a duel at New- York ; 

And another of bis Uncles, the Honble. 

William ToHemache, was lost in the Repulse 

Frigate J in a hurricane in the Atlantic Ocean. 

So many instances of disaster are rarely 

To be met with in the same family 1 



Thus fell the young, the worthy, and the brave ! 
With emulation view his honored grave. 



Lieut, Gen, the Hon. Thomas ToHemache^ his 
great uncle, who lived in the reign of William the 
HI, and was the first Colonel of the ^nd or Cold" 
stream regiment of Foot Guards, by whom it was 
raised, lost his life in the service of his country ^ at 

V 3 
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the siege ^Bresi, in Jrn^^ 1^. The hroiher of 
ike Gemerai, ike Hon. WiiHam T. m Cttptain in 
ihe navfff was kitted in ike Wesi Indies. The 
unfariunate death of the Father of tlie Ensign, 
September ^Sth, 17779 ^^^ ^^ *^ ^ne remembrance 
of alL He teas commander of ihe Scorpion f*'rigaie^ 
ai the commencement of ihe American irar* and 
carried out among others Ueui. CoL Pennington^ 
of the Guards* On their landing at New York, 
they immediately repaired to a iavem^ to decide a 
differevLce which had occurred during the voyage^ 
After firing a brace of pistols each, witftout effect, 
they drew their swords, Capt, T, was run through 
the heart, and CoL P. received seven wounds so 
severe that for some time his life was despaired of. 
Two of his brothers likewise perished at sea, viz, 
George, who was killed by falling from the mast" 
head of the Modesie, October, 17GQ, and William, 
a Captain in the navy^ who teas cast away in the 
Repulse, December }6th, 1776. 

Ensign Lionel Robert ToUemache was the heir 
apparent to the Scotch Earldom oflhfsari, and the 
family honors of ToUemache, Tahnach, Tallemache 
or Toedmeg, as it is spelt in Doomsday-Book ; a 
family more ancient than the Norman Conquest, 
and which has cojUinued, in mn uminierrupted male 
succession, in this County, from the arrival of ihe 
Saxons to the present time» They were possessed 
of lands at Bet^tley, before the Conquest, where, 
till very lately, was to be seen in the old manor- 
house this inscription: 

When William the Conqueror reigned with great fiime 
Bentley was mj seat and ToUemache was my name. 

But Lionel T. having married in the reign of 
Henry VII, the Heiress ftf the Helminghams, ^ 
Helmingham, acquired that inheritance, which is 
now the residence of this ancient and wAU family* 
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Fareih^ell^ aspiring Youth ! thy race is o'er. 
Nor ever wilt thou serve br%ht glory more ; 
Tom from her power^ and planted in the skiesj 
Yet at thy loss a generous tear must rise ; 
For thee, her £iv'rite child, she reared widi care. 
And smiling vieVd a youth both brave and fair ! 
For thee, a mournful tear must e'er prevail. 
And veteran soldiers, wondering, tell thy talew 
Lost to the world ! let grief her tribute pay^ 
And in her book record thy fi&tal day ; 
Then shall thy name thy brave forefathers join. 
And add a lustre to their deeds sublime. 
Intomb'd in death's dark mansion by thy sir^ 
His spirit shall partake the sacred fire ; 
Welcome his son e'en in that drear abode, 
Joy at thy fall, as his dear country's good ; 
Breathe his kind blessing, in the oouM of heaven. 
And praise his God for such an hero given. 
Hence, ye weak timid sons of Britain, know 
That death is glory from old Albion's foe ; 
Let emulation bright possess each heart. 
And strive to act this youthful warrior's part. 
Each night thy tomb the village maids shall crown^ 
With rustic trophies ; and the dirge shall drown 
The sigh of fond regret, that woimds the breast. 
Whilst thou in shades of peace shalt gently rest. 



SOI 

I 

** Xot e*ea an osier^d hillock heaves to shovr 
''That the poor idiot, Billy, sleeps below. 
** Hard was tliy lot, poor soul ! that cireary dome, 
'* A parish work-house, was thy gloomy home ; 
" VVhefe sireless youth, and childless age rcpaiiv 
*' Forc'd by hard fate to seek parochial care. 
'< Yet when the awful mandate claimed tby breath, 
*' And parish-bounty delv'd thy house of death ; 
" Thy bumble, happy spirit wmg'd its flight. 
From this gross orb, to splieres of perfect light ! * 
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His conduct was in general, perfectly harmless^ 
and inoffensive. At fairs, vmkes, and frolics he 
was a constant and delighted attendant ; was doat^ 
inglyfand of military sights and spectacles, especi^ 
ally when enlivened by the music of a fife or drum ; 
and was always to be seen, with his tin^kettle, in the 
rear of every recruiting party that paraded the 
town 6f Hadieigh, 

Consign'!) to mingle with his parent earthy 
His name in distant lands will ne'er be known ; 

Dull apsLthy presided at his birth^ 

And ignorance mark'd the infant for her own. 

Confined within the workhouse' lofty wall^ 
When tkne rerolving brought a holiday, 

Elated^ he obeyed the festive call^ 

And sallied forth with shreds of ribbands^ gay. 

Soldiers^ at wake or fair, he lov'd to meet, 
Their martial trophies view'd without a fear ; 

And when in gay parade they pass'd the street. 
With shouting boys he follow'd in the rear. 

On batter'd water-pot in lieu of drum. 
With varied measure beat the loud tattoo ; 

f ress'd through the crowd, regardless of its hum^ 
Nisr Wjouldhis clattering melody forego. 
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When wrangling blockheads, for contention ripe, 
Disturb'd with clamorous din the evening's cheer; 

Unmindful of the noise, he smok'd his pipe, 
Or bade the waiter fill his mug with beer. 

While thus abroad unwittingly he stray'd. 
The love of freedom in his bosom bum'd ; 

The lapse of time unconscious he survey'd. 
Nor to his dwelling willingly retum'd. 

Wlien prying scouts ezplor'd his snug i^tveat, 
Unvex'd by cares that reasoning mortals goad ; 

Reluctant then, they forc'd him from his seat. 
And loud reproaches urg'd him on the road. 

As thus through life he ran his even course. 
Still unillum'd by reason, heavody guide. 

He scap'd the piercing stings of keen remorse. 
For virtue wrong'd, or taloits misapply'd. 

Impartial death, that levels all below. 

Nor spares the conqtter«Nf's wi«ath, nor ncmiirch's 
crown ; 
Aun'd at his breast the inevitaUe blow. 

To mix in dust with names of high renown. 

When o'er his bier the solemn knell had toU'd, 
Near the dull spot where he was wonytito dwell; 

Coiisign'd to mingle with his kindred mould, 
His firiends attendant sigh'd a last fareweU. 
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From the " MARKET TOWN/' a MS. Poem : 

BY MR. JORK WJBBB. 

The Rev, John Whitmore, the unfortunate sub* 
ject of the following verses, was for many years 
a resident at Helion'Bumpstead, a village in 
Essex about a mile and a half distant from Haver* 
kill. He was born, at Wiston in this county^ 
where his father was a miller^ admitted of Caius 
College, Cambridge^ in \7^\y and proceeded to 
the degree of B, A, in 1744- After his derange* 
mentf he lived entirely secluded in the house of 
an elderly widow, who took great care of him. 
He usually walked once a week to Haverhill to 
have his face and head sJtaved, always bathing the 
latter with s^me gin after the operation. He never 
went into company, and was very singular in his 
opinions and conduct, although perfectly harmless 
and inoffensive. He did no duty in the neighbour-* 
hood, except occasionally burying a corpse. Being 
once asked by a neighbouring clergyman to marry 
a couple for him, he positive^ declined performing 
the ceremony f aUedging as his reason, that he did 
not chuse to encumber himself with other people's, 
curses. His time was mostly spent in rambling 
through the rural scenes, which surrounded his 
cottage retreat ; or when at home, in reading, and 
in preaching sermons-^^no one present. His wnder^ 
stimding had been long impaired, and latterly became 
deranged; but this derangement appeared to /ui9e 
been much augmented by an unfortunate habit of 
drinking, whicli increased upon him towards the 
end of his life. In person he was tall and comely ; 
wore a large wig, and a very long blue great coat ; 
and generally walked with a large staff' headed by' 
an enormom kaab^ He was cwmmindiy knvnm by the 
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vulgar appellation of the *^ dragiorled-tail Parson*' 
He died Dec, 4ft h^ 1790, at Helion-Bumpstead, 
and was buried there in a genteel manner : but no 
monument has been erected to his memory. 

There liv*d in yon green dale, that skirts a grove. 
The seat of harmless sport and rural love ; 
A tall dejected man, whose mien forlorn. 
Bespoke the victim to misfortune born. 
His down-cast eyes, that roll'd with vacant stare^ 
Gave the black glance, that wait on grim despair ; 
His dress, and speech, and gesture, all betray 'd ^ 
Th* affecting symptoms of a mind decay'd. 
Life's morning rose o'er him serenely fair. 
Bright shone the sun thro* all the field of air ; 
Joy shed around his path, her gladsome beam. 
And hope dispens'd her soft illusive dream ; 
Health on his form bestow'd her rosy shower. 
While science led him thro' each classic bower. 
■ Time flew when Clbrio's studious term expir'd. 
To a lone village cure the youth retir'd. 
And liv'd by all, that knew his worth, ^[q»rov'd, 
A worthy pastor by his diarge bdiov'd. 
Till love, whose nod imperial all obey. 
Or form'd of noble mould, or humble clay. 
Who 'midst the cotted vale, and courts of kings. 
Throws his light dart, and waves his purple wings : 
Till loye, a soft infatuating guest, 
Banish'd mild peace, white fairy ! from his breast. 
Alas ! the sacred Amction fail'd to prove 
A safe defence against the dart of love. 
For lo ! a nymph, in pride of youthful chams, 
Fill'd his untutor'd breast with soft alapns ; 
Her dear idea reign'd without coirtioul. 
And beauty's magic spell endiain'd his soul. 
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Yet all his fond attentions could not nttove . ^ . 
That proud unfeeling hearty which scom'd his love ; 
A rival youth was view'd with partial eyes. 
And the gay stripling gain'd the beauteous prize. 
'Twas Clerio's wayward fate to join their hands. 
Trembling the while, in Hymen's silken bands ; 
He gave a sanction to their nuptial bliss. 
And bade a long adieu to hope and peace ! 
Severely struck, he felt the coming storm. 
Conscious he could not long its rites perform, 
He left the church ; and sought a distant glen. 
And liv'd unseen, unridicul'd by men. 
Phrenzy like his, required no keeper's force. 
No galling fetters e'er restrain'd his course ; 
Though clouds of frantic sorrow gloom'd his mind. 
To bird, to beast, to insect he was kind ; 
For hungry Robins strew'd the wheaten crumb. 
And shudder'd ev*n to crush the " trodden worm.*' 
Nor was he cold to man, tho' craz'd with care. 
His heart for him the generous wish could spare ; . 
But of the tender sex was wont to say, 
** Thei^ are strange thhigs, alas! they'll have their 
" way." 

Oft, when young spring, fair era of delight ! 
Charm'd with her flowery scenes the wand'rerssight. 
He rang'd the vales, with flowery millions gay. 
To breathe the aromatic sweets of May ; 
Or lay reclin'd, a verdant shade beneath. 
And wove for his lorn brow a willow wreath : 
Such as, (so Shakespear sings) in days of yore. 
Discarded, lass-lorn, slighted lovers wore. 
Oft too, when midnight sway'd this nether globe. 
And round gteen Nature wrapp'd her ebon robe. 
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He sought the copfte^ and briar-enwovcn dell. 
And told his soft complauit to I^ilomel. 
She^ charming songstress ! musically kind, 
Sooth'd with mellifluous notes his woimded mind ; 
Till echo, waken'd by the melting strain. 
Wafted the tuneful woe to many a distant plain. 

And whenrough winter, in terrific form, 
Loos'd from her caves the demons of the storm ; 
Commissioned o'er the pathless glades to sweep. 
Or with wild wing to vex the surgy deep : 
Then to his woodland haunts would he repair. 
And talk as to some spirit of the air. 
Serenely hear loud thunders shake the sky. 
And see, unmov'd, the vollied lightnings fly; 
The vivid flash, and elemental roll. 
Congenial horrors ! cheer'd his gloomy souL 

Revolving seasons saw him still the same. 
The hapless victim of a hopeles flame : 
Till death's kind angel sign'd a sweet release. 
And bade his troubled spirit rest in peace. 

Ah ! should it please the great all-gracious Power 
To take each friend that glads my social hour; 
Should the grim spectre. Want, my cot assail. 
And turn the ruddy cheek of plenty pale : 
Commission'd from on high, should fell disease. 
Remorseless, on my dearest comforts seize : 
Should death's black ensign, big with funeral gloom. 
Wave there, and call my Hetty to the tomb : 
Thus trfdy thus stript, O may I be resign'd ! 
But spare thou dread Supreme ! spare my mind I 
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ON THE MUCH-LAMENTED DEATH OF THE 



REV. EDWARD PEARSON, D. D. 



" Non omnia terra 
" Obrata ! Vitrit amor, vivit dolor ! Ora negatiiT 
<<Duicia cotispicere ; at flere et meminisse relictum est.*' 

Fetr. £p. Lib. 7. £p. 1. 



The Rev* Edward Pearson was born ai Norwich 
in 1151 J and in 1778 woe entered {U Sidtiey Sussex 
College, Cambridge, of which Society he became, suc- 
cessively. Fellow, Tutor, and Master, He proceeded 
tothedefnreeofB.A. 1782; M,A. 1785; J5.D.1792; 
and D. X). 1S08. In 11 %6, he obtained the Norrisian 
Prize, In 1191, he was presented by Dr, EUislon^ 
the Master, to the Rectory of Rempstone, Notts, In 
1807» he was chosen by the Trustees to preach the 
Warburtonian Lectures ai Lincoln's Inn, which he 
completed early in 1811. In 180S, on the Death of 
Dr, EUisUm, the Master, and on the ineligibility of 
ike Rev, Francis John Hyde JVollaston to Jill that 
situation, he was elected; and in the same year was 
appointed Vice-chancellor, In 1810> he was elected 
iw the University to the office of Christian Advocate* 
He died ai his Rectory House at Rempstone, August 
11, 1811, qfier a few days illness, and in the 5^th 
year of his age. He married in 1797 Susan, the 
daughter cf Johnson, of Henrietta Street, 

Covent' Garden, who survived him, but by whom he 
iefi no issue, . 

To a various and extensive erudition, and the most 
exalted christian virtues, he united a gentle benignity 
of spirit, and an engaging benevolence of heart. In 
his general intercourse with the world, he uniformly 
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displayedlhat mild and unaffected simplicity of manners, 
which so strongly characterised the great Teacher of 
the Jewish Law, whom our divine Master dignified 
with the title of ^' an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
*' was no guile" The sanctions of religion and mO" 
rality were engraven deeply on his heart ; and in every 
instant of life, he appeared to speak, to act, and to 
think, as in the sight of God, His situation in College 
afforded him ample scope for the exercise of his talents 
and his virtues ; and his conduct as a xutor and a 
Master was exemplary, and worthy of general imitor- 
lion. In the hish and important character of the 
Father, and Shepherd qfhisjlock, he was zealous and 
indefatigable ; and by a rigid and conscientious per- 
formance of the pastoral office, he indulged his ardent 
inclination to promote the spiritual improvement, and 
the eternal welfare of others. Firmly and cordially 
attached to the doctrine and discipline of the Church ^ 
England by principle and from conviction, he labored 
earnestly, both by his preaching and in his writings, 
to piard the minds of those, entrusted to his care, 
against errors from without, and delusions from with* 
in ; to retain them within the fold of the church ; and 
to ^' keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace** 
In short ; in every relation of life, whether public or 
private, he discharged its respective duties with sound 
judgment and the most scrupulous fidelity ; and by 
combining whatever is amiable and attractive with 
whatever is estimable and revered in human character 
and conduct approached as nearly, perhaps, to the 
idea of a perfectly wise and good man, as the infirmity 
of human nature will permit. 

The following correct list of his numerous and vahi^ 
able Publications, which evince the zeal of a true 
Churchman and the learning of a sound Divine, cannot 
be unacceptable. ' 

** An Essay on the Goodness of God, as manUested in the 
Mission of Jesas Christ. A Norrissian Prize Essav, 1786/* 8vo. 
•* A Sermon preached at the Church of St Mary at Tower, Ips- 
wich, on Sunday, June 25, 1786, for the Benefit of a Charity 
School, 178d," 8to. ** A Sermon, occasiuned by his Majesty's 
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late Pfoclaination for the eacoaragement of piety and virtue* and 

for preventing and punishing of vice* profaneness and immorality, 
1787," 8vo. '* A Sermon on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
1791, and 1808,'' 12mo. " A Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Nov. 5. 1793," 8vo. "A Sermon preached 
l)efore the University of Cambridge, Jan. 30, 1794,*' 8vo. " A 
Proposal respecting the Athanasian Creed, 1794," 8vo. " A Ser- 
mon preached before the University of Cambridge, May 29, 
1795," 8vo. "A Sermon preached before the University of 
Cambridge, Oct. 25, 1795, the Anniversary of his Majcsty'i 
Accession to the Throne, 1795," 8vo. "A Sermon preached be- 
lore the University of Cambridge, April 24, 1796," 8vo. " A 
Sermon preached at St. Mary's Church, Nottingham, on Tuesday, 
Sep. 4, 1798, before the Governors of the General Hospital, 
1798," 8vo. "Discourses to Academic Youth, 1798," 8vo. "A 
Letter to a Member of the Senate of the University of Cambridge, 
1799," 8vo. " A Sermon preached at the Assizes held at Not- 
tingham, July 31, 1800," 8vo. " Prayers for Families; consisting 
of a Form, sliort but comprehensive, for the Morning and Evening 
of every day in the week, 1800," 8vo. " Remarks on the Theory 
of Morals : in which is contamed an Examination of the Theoreti- 
cal Fart of Dr. Pale^^'s Principles of Moral and Political Fbilot*- 
phy, 1800," 8vo. ** Annotations on the Practical Part of Dr. 
Paley's Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 1801," 8vo. 
" The Sin of Schism : a Sermon preached at the Parish Church of 
Rempstone, Nottinghamshire, on Smiday, July 6, 1800, 1801,* 
12mo. '" The Sinner's Complaint under Punishment : a Sermon 
preached at the Parish Church of Rempstone, Nottinghamshire, 
on the Fast^ay, 1801," ISmo. " Remarks on the doctrine of 
Justification by Failh : in a Letter to the Rev. John Overton, A. B. 
180^," 8vo. ** Remarks on the Controversy subsisting, or sup- 
posed to subsist between Calvinistic and Arminian Ministers of 
the Church of England ; in a Second Letter to the same, 18 ," 
8vo. " An Exhortation to the due Observance of the approaching 
^aiiooal Fast : in an Address fi*om a Minister to his Parishioners, 
1803 and 1804," 8vo. "A Sermon preached at Nottingham, 
April 23, 1804, at the Archdeacon's Visitation : to which is added 
an Appendix relating to the Restoration of the Jews, 1804,** 8vo. 
** The Obligation and Mode of keeping a Public Fast : a Semum 
preached at the Parish Church of Rempstone, Nottinghamshire, 
oa iPriday, May 2.% 1804," 12rao. << Three Plain Reasons agamst 
separating from the Established Church," 12mo. " Three Plain 
Reasons for the Practice of Infant Baptism," 12mo. " An Admo 
nition against Lay-Preaching," 12mo. '' An Exhortation to the 
Duty of Catechising : - with observations on the excellency of the 
Church Catechism," 12mo. " The Duty of Stfdfastnesi in Church 
Communion : a Sermon, 1806," ISmo. ** Remarks on the Dan- 
gers which threaten the Established Religion, and of the Meant 
of averting them :. iji a Letter to the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 



ItJOr/* "8vo. "The t)\xty of Chnrch Comtttutiimi : li Serinoft 
Altered- aiid abridged from Dr. Rogers, with udditional pAssages 
Interspersed, 1810,** l2mo. " Caotionsto the Hearers and Readers 
of the Rev. Mr. Simeon's Sermon, entitled Evangelical and Pha- 
risaical Righteousness compared. To which is now added a 
JiCtter, addressed to the Editor of the Orthodox Churchman's 
Magazine, containing Remarks on Mr. Simeon's Sermon, entitled 
the Churchman's Confession, 1810," 8vo. "Remarks on Mr. 
Simeon's Fresh Cautions to the Publick, 18 ," *' Gataker's 
short Catechism, in Forty Questions and Answers, republished 
with alterations, for the use of Schools, ,** " The Hulsean 

i^efence for 1810; consisting of an Essay on (he Pre-existence of 
XJhrist, a Sermon on the 1 rinity, and a Proposal respecting th6 
Ath&nasian Creed, ,** " Sermons at Warburton^s Lectures, 

1811," 8vo. 

Dr. Pearson was a very frequent contributor to the pages of the 
"Orthodox Churchmun's Magazine," and his communicatioQi 
tie signed either by his name at length, Dr the initials £. IP. 



Iv purest morals^ and the ^ntlest heart 

By christian virtues to its God allied. 
Could form a shield f^om death's uplifted dart, 

I had not wept, for Pearson had not died. 
In reason 6trong, his en^getic mind. 

His fbith built firmly on conviction's ba^, 
*Tw«8 manly confident, humandy kind. 

No scoff's could fihake it, and no vice disgrad^. 
If ever bosom glow'd with social love. 

With sweet compassion was most richly fraught, 
Such Pearson's was;— his deeds must heav'n apptoV^, 

His life a comment on the truths he taught. 
Beside the couch, where pallid sickness lay. 

With Mendly seothings he unsummon'd. stood^ 
To calm despair, to kindle hope's bright ray. 

His only spring of action— -doing good. 
Oft did his virtues admiration raise. 

Their real value to himself unknown ; 
. He gave to lower merits, ample praise. 

Too humble to believe e'en half his oWn. 
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Blest spfeiti if^ ciditicfet the i^aktts of l^;iit» 
My-aMAi irkBings reach thy samted ear^ 

Acce^ tile tnlMte i^ndsh^ diall unite 
Widi iraan esteein^ to ofier al; tl^ tnar. 



TO THE MCMORy OF THIS 

/ BEV. RICHABD BROME, B. A. 

The R^. Richard Brome was the son of the Rev, 
Richard ^rome, M. A, Miniver cf St. Margaret, 
Ipswich, He was educated at St. John's CoUege, 
Cambridge^, nf^here he proceeded to the degree ofB. A, 
in i^-Sfii- -^« ll6Sy he was presented to the Rectory 
oflfewton Flotman, in NorfdJc ; in 1768, to thai of 
Knaitishall, in this county ; and in 1775, was licensed 
to the Perpetual Curacy of 8t, Lawrence, Ipswich. 
He'c^ed at his house in St. Mary Tower Parish, July 
the 9tst, 17^, in the BSduear of his Of^, and a^tis 
.^lied i9iike:<^uroh rfSt, Margaret, but wiilwrnt^any 
inscription 'to his memory. 

' In domestic lyh he was kind and affectionate ; as a 
clergyman he was slrif^t and punctual in the duties of 
ftis ^tiered office ; cdidfirm artd zealous m the cause of 
true rd^kn. in ^ann ihe p&or jmnd u real friend 
and heuGfttitor ; iandifif^bii death society lost a.pttasing 
and instructive companion. 

• \ 

Where sedj^Cattidovt^ imindsliisdassie »tpe^> 
in^ilidrdinnr'my iraaitraan^d hisoairlj^ j|^oti;th.j 
'tfaaseinirtHtar'd e^re first ^eaogltt ithbhe^nii 
Of useful science, and of sacred truths 
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By science furnidh'd for life's cultur'd field. 
Of sacred truth his hands the ensign bore ; 

But science to the stroke of death must yield. 
And sacred truth, her herald hears no more. 

** Alas, my Brother ! ^ little once I deem'd 
That mine shou'd be the task to deck thy urn ; 

The kmp of life within myself scarce gleam'ct 
And now with grief and gratitude I bum. 

Yet not for thee I feel— *thy blissftd soul 
Smiles at our grie^ and hails its own release : 

Above those orbs, which o'er poor mortals roU, 
Thy spirit soars— and all with thee is peace. 

Not so with those, who, wretched here below. 

Irreparable loss incessant weep ; 
Connubial, filial, friendly sorrows flow. 

And starting anguish breaks '^beloved sleep." 

« 

Nature thus bids, nor reason disapproves. 
Religion's self not blames the grief they fed ; 

For " Jesus wept ;"— yet whom religion loves. 
Their wounds, with balm divine, she joys to heal. 

^ Ye mourners, weep no more!" the charmer cri^, 
" 'Tis Death's the pow'r of blessing to enlarge ; 

*' The sweet regards of life ascend the skies; 
^ The parent angel still attends his charge." 

'Tis your's, whom yet kind hei^v'n permits to live. 
The steps of social excellence to trace ; 

His virtues, made your own, ere long shall |^ve 
Re*union in those realms^ where gikf can have ne 
place. 
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WORTHIES OF HAVERHILL : 

BY MR. JOHN WEBB* 



Once more my Muse shall Haverhill hail ; tfao' 
here 
No star e'er rose to gild proud learning's sphere ; 
No bard, like Shakespeare, who possessed the art 
To touch each spring that agitates the heart ; 
To make the frame with joy's warm fervours glow. 
Or drown the spirits in a flood of woe ! 
No Bacon, who, with philosophic eye. 
Could into nature's latent secrets pry ; 
Who up thy mount, fair knowledge I boldly soar'd^ 
And every scientific mine explor'd ! 
Yet let not science view this spot with scorn. 
For here the leam'd, th* accomplish'd Ward * was 
bom! 



• Samnel Ward was a native of Haverhill, and the eldest soa 
«f the Rev. John Ward, a Minister of the gospel in that town. 
He was born in WH, and educated at Sidney Sussex College, Cam* 
bridge, of which society he became a Fellow; and in l604, wa» 
advanced to the dignity of Town Preacher of Ipswich. He was, 
says Fuller, an excellent artist, linguist, divine, and preacher, 
hwl a sanctified fancy, dexterous in desiping expressive pictures 
representing much matter in a little model ; and possessed the smgu. 
lar art of attracting peoples affections, as if he had learned from the 
loadstone, (into whose magnific virtue he was an inqmsitive 
searcher) to draw iron hearts. But excellent as he was, he found 
some foes as well as friends, who, complaining of him Jo th^ 
Hiah Commission Court, brought him into considerable trouble. 
He was at length silenced by an order from the Star-Chamber. 

He had two brothers, who were fiiinisters of the go»P«l» J^d 
acaloos laboorvrs in the vineyard ; and on« of them, who uvea m 



A zealous minister ; a pious man ; 
An humble^ persecuted puritan ; 
Who the mild fascinating art possess'd 
To soflen and subdue the harden'd breast. 



tbe time of the Rebellion, delivered* in a jesting way, many snmri 
and bitter troths concerning its leaders. lie died in 163 , and wai 
bariedin the Chancel of the Cbiirch of St. Sfl^ry at Tower, Ips. 
wich; where, on aflat stone, is the following inscription to iii« 
memory : 

WATCH WARD:. 

LITTLE LITTLE 

WHILE FOR HE THAT SHALL 

COME WILL COME : • 

Over the vestry door of that Charjch i» a painted board, on 
which are inscribed the naiues of tlie Town Freacben* amongtf- 
which appears : 

«« Mr. Ward : Jaco : 8 : Nov. 4 : 

The high estimation in which his pulpit talents, and his abtlity 
as a preacher, were r^arded by the Town of Ipswich* is suffici- 
ently evidenced from the salary that was allowed him, viz. lOOl 
per annam, and a konse to r«sid« Ui, free of all taxes &o. and, 
kept in repair by the corporation. This allowance was continued, 
after his decease, to his wid«w Mid «i4ftflt BOii« lfic« Jobit WiMcd*" 
for. their j oiut lives. 



In a dedication to tbe Kight Worsjiipful tbe Bayliffs and 
Portmen with tbe Bestdue of the IncorporatioB pf tha Town^ 0$ 
Ipswich, prefixed to " The Life and Psactiee of Paitb : deliiwr^ 
in the Public Lectures at Ipswich, by the late eniineiit and faith- 
ful servant of his Lord, Mr. Matthew Lawrence, Preacher to the 
said Town. London, Printed by A. Maxey for WiJiiam Weekly 
Bookseller at Ipswich, 1657.'' 4to. is the following character of 
Mr. Ward '* And now two of your eminent ^gbts (Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Lawrence) have shone before yoo, eapeciaUy in this* 
one Tract ; and have left behinde them a dear and lai^ Path- 
way for you, of living by faitb. O that you m^y be found as 
eminently to follow ! their conobioed Light begetting in yoa tbe 
stronger beat. Surely God expects of you an exact hftnd io 
** Ibis work, yHiom he hath graced with so Mr Copies Others 
" in other places have travelled likewise in this Theme, but we 
" dare say, none more compactly and lively than tiie former, nor 
" copiously and distinctly than the latter of yours ; of which the 
" one may have seemed to have given the text, the other the 
** commentary ; so as the famkure of both makea^ou.QOinplete in 
" this kinde,*^ 
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Thomgh. vain j>hilosophy such worth despise. 
Yet h^j who ^^winneth souls/' is truly wise f- 



His works were printed daring liis life-time under the Ibllowmg 
title; viz. 



" A Collection of Such Sermons and Treatises as have heene 
written and published bj Mr. Samuel Ward, Preacher of Ips- 
wich, are here gathered into one Volume London, 1697,** sm. 
4to. The tides of them are '« Christ is All m All." " The Life 
" of Faith." ** The Life of Faitb ia Death ; exemplified in the 
** living speeches of dying Christians." " A Cole from the Altar 
«'to kindle the holy fire of Zeal. In a Sermon preached at « 
General Visitation at Ipswich." " Balme from Gilead to reco» 
ver Conscience. In a Sermon preached at Paul's Crosse, Oct. $0» 
" 1616." " Jethro's Justice of Peace. ' A Sermon preached ae 
** a Genera! Assises held at Bury St. Edmund s, for the County 
'' of Suffolke." " A Peace-Offering to God £or the blessings we 
enjoy under his Majesties reigne, with a Thanksgiving for the 
" Princes safe retume on Sunday the 5, of October 1623. In a 
'' Sermon preached at Manitree in £«isex» on Thursday the 9- of 
** October, next after his Uighnesse happy arrival!." '' Woe t<» 
" Drunkards." •* The Happinesse of Practice dedicated to the 
" Worsliipfull, the Bailifes^ Burgers, and Commonaltie of the 
" Towne of Ipswich.*' 
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They are written in the quaint and puritanical stale ol that pe* 
riod, and are dedicated " To the King of Kinjrs, and Lord of 
•* Lords, Jesus Christ" Thb Volume contains two curious em- 
Uemq^cal Frontispieces, one of which, prefixed to the <' Woe tO' 
" Drunkards," is engraved in " Malcolm*s Anecdotes of the Man- 
**' ners and Customs of London,** Vol, 1. p. 231. as illustrative of 
the dress of that period : and some extracts are given firom the 
Sennon, which detail many horxid and disgusting instances of 
drunkenness in Ipswich, and the adjacent villages, affording a 
melaacholy picture of the licentious spirit of the times. 

. Mr. Haw of Ipswich is in possesssbn of an original Portrait of 

-this Divine : It is a three quarters length, and well executed* 

He is represented with an open book, in Ids right hand, ruff, peak'? 

ed beard, and mustachwft. Ou one side ia a coast beacoa li^^ted, 

with this inscription, 

WATCHE WAED 
Maih SU9. 43. l^iiO* 
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With rigour scourg'd by persecution's rod. 
Here fervent Scanderett t preach'd thewordof God : 
By laws severe though from his pulpit driv'n. 
Undaunted still he serv'd the cause of heav'n ; 
Endur'd the rage of man with mind serene. 
And, fill'd with better hopes, he left this earthly 
scene ! 



t Stephen Scanderett M. A. of both Universities, and a Conduct 
«f Tria : Coll : Cam. In 1662, he Was silenced bodi at Cambridge, 
' and at Uaverlull. Soon afier he was put into the eccietlaatical 
court on the charse of having preached for Mr. Eyres, the Minis* 
ter of Haverhill, after being silenced, and contrary to the act. 
Whereupon he was summoned before Dr. King and Sir Gervase 
Klwes, who excommunicated him, and Mr. Eyres read the exccMu- 
munication publicly in tlie church. Some time after, he was to 
preach a Lecture at Walshani le Willows. In the midst of the 
sermon, Sir Edmund Bacon, Sir Gervase Elwes, Sir Algernon Ma^, 
and two other juatieesy came into tlie church, and asked him 
what authority he had to preach ? They then forced him to come 
down, and sent him to Bury Goal. Alter lying there some time» 
he was bonud over in a recognizance of 201 to appear at the next 
assizes. He attended, but did not answer when he was called. 
In going home, he met Sir Edmund on the road, who attempted 
to take him uiisoner, but he rode away. Sir Edmund's servant 
pursued ana stopped him. When Sir Edmund came up, he 
first lashed him with his whip, and then snatching his cane from 
him, laid it severely on his head and body, and sent him prisoner 
to Ipswich, rather than to Bury, that as he said, *' he might break 
*' the covey." From thence Mr 9. sent for and obtained a Habeaf 
Corpus for trial at the Common Pleas, where, upon declaring how 
he had been used, he was discharged. He died Dec. 8, 1706 in 
the 7S\h. year of his age. 

Mr. Bury, at the end. of his '* Funeral Sermon occasioned by the 
^'deathof thelate Rev. Samoel Cradock, B. D. &c." iSmo. irOT* 
gives the following character of Mr. Scanderett : " He was a maa 
"of primitive piety, and good works: a holy, humble, zealous, 
" and laborious servant of Christ. It was his honor, in a declining 
" age, when others disputed away trutlis and duties, to stand up 
'* in a vigorous defence of both. He preached not himself, but 
" Christ Jesus the Lord, and himself a servant for Jesns' sa^e. He 
" never declined his work at home or abroad, but with an unwea. 
** ried diligence continued in it so long as lie lived. He had as 
"little regard to this world as it deserved, being much above the 
*' eerenumjf tmd guite efU, and ordinarily addressed himself to all 
*' as a citixen of heaven, in a language, proper to his own country. 
" His life was a life of holiness, faith, service, and communion ; 
** and as a reward thereof, he had ordinarily the peace of God 
** in his soul, that passeth aU understanding. His pains and infir- 
** mities, his watchings and wearinesses, his persecutions and vcbl- 
** piisbnments, his bonds and his stripes for Jesas' sake, ane ail 
*' over." He published " An Antidote against Quakerism** ; and 
'* Doctrine and Instructions ; or a Catechism touching many weigh- 
''typ<MntsinDivinity,>l0r4.* He had likewise two Dispatations 
wi(h Oeorg* Whitehead, and other Qnaken. 
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Here^ too, liv'd Cobb \ in Mary's blood-stain'd 
days. 
Whose pious worth transcends my feeble praise ; 
Who the fierce threats of popish priests withstood, 
AvoVd the truth, and seal'd it with his blood : 
Th' unconquer'd spirit smil'd at death's grin fi*owi\y 
Soar'd to the skies, and gain'd a martyr's crown ! 

Last, not but least, upon this roll of fame. 
Gladly my ^luse inscribes a Fairclough's t name ; 
Of all thy worthies, Haverhill ! who could feel. 
For sacred truth, more animated zeal ? 
Assiduous in his gracious master's cause. 
He preach'd till silenc'd by coercive laws : 
Zealous, where duty led, his course to steer ; 
Left all to serve his God^ and keep his conscience 
dear ! 



• Thumaft Cobb was by trade a batcher, and resided at Harer* 
MU. Being a rigid Prolestant, he was apprehended by his neighbonrt 
for heresy, and examined by the Rev. Michael Dunning, chancel- 
lor of Norwich, who pat to him the common ensnaring question, 
whether he believed that Christ was really and substantially in 
the Sacrament f To which Cobb gravely answered, the body of 
Christ, born of the Vii^in Mary, was in heaven, and otherwise he 
did not or coald not believe, because he read, in the scriptare, 
tkAt Christ did thither ascend, and cannot find that he ever de* 
aeended, and so cannot be bodily in the Sacrament, '.rhe chancel- 
lor again asked him, whether he wonld obey the laws of the realm 
of England, made tor the unity of the faith t He answered, that 
his body should be at the King's and Queen's commandment, sq 
far as the law of God would allow, but his faith should be ruled 
by the word of God, the only centre of christian unity ; for tliere 
is bat one faith. These answers were deemed heretical, and he 
was condemned to the stake, Aug. l£th, 1S55, and in Sept. following 
tttffered martydom at Thetford. 

t Samnel Faircloagh was bom April 29th 1594, at Haverhill, 
wbere his father was an able minister, and was the voungest of 
four sons. lie was educated at Queen's College, Cambridge, and 
w^as there supposed to be puritanically inclined. At an early age, 
he was private tutor to Mr. Compton, afterwards Earl of ><orth« 
ampten, and was chosen to act the part of Surda* in the comedy 
of Ignoramus, which he obstinately refused, though strongly soh- 
cited, and ev<eft laughed at for his refusal by the Vice-Chancellor. 
He -declared that he thought it unlawful for aman to wear women's 
clothes, though in a comedy Upon this declaration, his pupil 
frankly offered to aet his tutor's. part» and that of Vince, which 
was allotted to himself. He had early impressions of religioa 
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4N ElBGY ON THAT RENOWNED KNIGBTf 

SIR NATHANIEL BARNARDISTON. 

The BarnwdiHons were seized at Kedingbm, ewer 
since the year 1500. They resided at the HaU, afii^ 
aid mansion in that parish, andproduced vwny persons 

under Mr. John Ward, Lectarer of Haverhill, who had a hearty 

love for him, and preached aj^t occasionally at the cluef towoa. 

in Essex and Suffolk, with great acceptance and success. He was 

anccessively Lecturer at Lynn, and Clare, and afterwards Hector 

of Barnardiston, and Kedington, to which benefices hewa« pr«- 

Mated by his great friend and patron. Sir Nathaniel Bamardistoa* 

At Kedington, he coutinned nearly thirty-five years preaching 

Ibnr times a week, twice on the Lord'fr-day, a thursday lectniie, 

and on the satuiday evening, in preparation for the sabbath. His 

thursday lectures (for which a license was purchased at a great 

rate) were OmcUmea ad Clerum, all the ministers for many miles 

round constantly attending them, and often ten or twenty schotart 

and fellows of colleges from Cambridge. His other sermona wex« 

4b4 poftuium^ to plain conntry people, who flocked from all ^art* 

to- hear him. He was nominated one of the Assembly of Divines^ 

bntwas excused from attending, and he absolnlely refosed to 

take the engagement. He was offered the Mastership o£ Trinitgr 

OoDege, Cambridge, but declined it from a love of cetkemenC* i 

which induced htm to avoid all public trusts • In 1662, he was- 

^eoted for non^conformity, and was succeeded in the Rectory ol 

Kedington by Mr. afterwards Archbishop Tiilotsoti. Althoogls 

he and his family lost above a lOOCX per ann* by hi9 non-conformif» ; 

ty, he was always cheerfol. He had the comfort o€ residins for 

some time in the same bouse with two of his sons, and two of hia 

sens-inlawy at Finchlngfield. After some time, he vemoved to the i 

habitations of h is d aughters at Haveningham and Stowmaxket, sno- 

cessively , and spent the remainder of his life in solitude and sacjMd 

exercises, patitotly waiting for hisehange, which he at kMt oheea« 

fully welcomed, when he was M years <^ age, on the 14Ui oi I>fle* 

Jfl77. 

Fairdovgh was one of the most flniahed scholass, and ccJebiwted 
preachers among the moderate puritans of his time. His disoowr* 
ses were well-digested, and carefully committed to writing, before 
ihey were publicly delivered. He had then his notes constantly 
before hun : but such was the stength of his memory, that he was 
scarcely ever seen to turn his eyes from the audieaee. He was n> 
«ian of a public spirit, who scorned to prefer his own private con* 
cems to the general good of the church and state. He mid entirely 
djB voted himself to the service of the public, and as long aa ha had 
strength he cheerfully improved every talent to the honor of' that 
4o4i Mrho had intrusted hun wKh ilk 



GJ^ distinguished emimnce. JPmng He civil comm^ 
tims, in the rngn ^ Charks the 1st, this family is 
remarkable for havime given- rise to the appmaiion^ ^ 
" Roundhead" The ijondon apprentices^ says Rapin, 
ware the hair of the head cut round; emd the Queen, 
observing out of a window Sam»el Bftmardiston among 
them, cried out ^^ See what a handisome Rouncfeead is 
^* there" Kmee originated this name, which wc» 
Jirst publicly used by Capt, Hyde. 

Str Thomas Bamardiston, Knt, was created a 
Baronet on the 7th of April, l66S; and Sir Samuel 
Barnardiston, Knt, on tbp I Ith of May following. 

Sir Nathimiel Bamardiston, the subject <^ the 
following " Ajcrosiicke Ekgie," and who died July.25, 
l65S, appears to ha»€ been a mau of exemplary piety 
and virtue, and a form friend to the liberties df his 
country. He was twice eleckd a Burges& of SuabHry, 
A very high character is given of him in a Sermott oy 
Mr. Fairciaugh, under the following title, viz. ^* The 
^''Saints Worthinesse and tiiie worlds worthlesnesse, 
" both opened and declared in a Sermon preached at 
'' the FuneraU of that eminently religious and highly 
" honoured Knight Sr, Nathaniel Barnardiston. Aug. 

Q6, l65$. By Samuel Faircbugh, Pastor of mt, 

congregation <U KetUm. London, l653." 4Xo. His, 
death caSed forth a multitude of elegiac verses, which 
fpere published together in a volume, bearing the follow^ 
ing title, which is in itself an eulogy of no mean des" 
cnptiou : 

Suffolk's Tears: or Elegies on that Renowned Knight Sir Na- 
thaiuel Bamardiston. A Oeutieman eminent for Piety to God, 
loTC to the Church, and fidelity to his Country ; and therefore. 
Highly honoured by theoi all. Ue was five tiipes chosen Knight. 
of the Shire, for the Cqunty of Suffolk, and once Burgess for 
Sudbury. Ln the discharge of which Trust, he always, approved 
Himself Faithful ', as by his great sufferings for the Freedoms and 
liberties of his Countrcy, abundantly appear. A Zealous Pro- 
muter of the Preaching of the Gospel, manifested by his great 
cai'e, in presenting Men, Able, Learned, and Pious, to the placet 
whereof be had the Patronage ; and also by his large and euraord^ 
ns^'y bounty towards the advancing of Religion and Leamina., 
both at borne, and in Forreign Plaut^tio^ atnongthc llfi^thfui^ ' 
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Dignom lande ▼iium Mosa vetat Mori. 
London, printed by R. I. for Thos. Newbeny «t the Tknt 
LioDs in Combil, near the Boyal Exchange. J 653. 

To this curious and very rare volume is prefixed an 
engraved Frontispiece by Goddard, representing the 
arms and crest qfjBamardiston, and a tree ofgenealogy, 
with banners, trophies, ^c. at the back are the follow* 
ing lines : 

* 
THE MOURNERS' BLAZONRY. 

Hark bow the doleful Bittern sadly moans. 
And tones her wi&ered Reed, to dying groanSt 

The Sireamv^ spots of Ermine, seem to weep 
That Innocefice itself (their Tifpe) doth sleep. 

The CrosBCt, once dyed Gukt, with Savioon blood. 
Are pale with grief, as if they understood 

The Gospel's loss in his : The Azure Field 

[Heavens Hierogbfphick) shews. Faith was kit ikield* 

Sa. Faircloitor. 

Fell, of Qfiiiut College. 

After the title is a poetical Address, inscribed '' To 
^tw Worshi^ul and highly Honoured Lady, the 
'' Lady JaTieBamardision, An Offertory," to which 
is attached the name of Samuel Fairclough, Jun, The 
Elegies, which foUow, are in English and Latin; and 
as many of the names, which occur, are little known 
as poets, a list of them may not be unacceptable. 
They appear in order thus : 

William Spring, Barronet — Christopher Burrell, Rec. Wratten 
Mag — Ro. Cooke— Gulielm. Stephenson — Richard Faircloagh, 
Rector of Mells in Sommersetshire— Nathaniell Faircloagh, Rec- 
tor of Stdbridee in Dorcetahire — Sa. Furedough, Fel. of Gon. 
and Caius ColL^^amnel Reyner, Thirloe Mag. — Tbo. Marriot, 
M. A. — Edmund Vnderwood— John Soame, Gent.— Ralph Gar- 
nons, M. A.— Abrah. Garaons, M. A.— Nath* Owen. Anno 
iEtat. 12. — Job. Clopton, Gent : — ^Job. Owen, Rec Wrat Par. 
•— Ra. Astel — Clemens Ray — Josephus Skinner, M. A.—J. C— 
(the six hist are English and lAtm) Johan. Allot— Pet. St. Hill— 
Jo. French, Art. Mag.— Nath Eyres-^Rob. Hobart-^aod Sjlva* 
nus Morguk The six last are in Latin. 



The funeral Offerings ^ coniatned in this vobtnie, 
whilst they shew the estimation in which their deceased 
^ject was holden, will he considered as curious sped'* 
mens oj the elegiac poetry of that period. 

The volume is printed in a Quarto of 70 pages ; 
and in the " Bib. Anglo^Poet, 1815," published by 
Longman and Co. is marked at the enormous price y 
twelve guineas ! ! ! 

The Rev. T. Mills, of Suffolk, is in possession of a 
MS. Account of the Barnardiston family, drawn up 
by the Rev. Mark Noble, and illustrated with many 
beautiful and exquisite drawings of Portraits, Monu* 
ments, S^. from the pencil of Mrs* Mills. 



AN ACROSTIC ELEGY: 
By Sir William Spring, Bart* of Pakenliam* 

S HALL such Friends dye, and my Muse idle bee ? 

I s't possible ? can such stupidity 

R emaine in me, and I not dead witb thee ? 

N ature don't give, but lend its life to men, 

A nd at its pleasure cals it back agen. 

T he image grav*d on man, Gods right doth shew, 

H is image 'tis ; let Ccesar have his doe. 

A nd in this Microcosme we plainly see 

N o less than part of Gods Divinity, 

I n smaller letters ; for the Soul's a sparke 

E ven of his kindling, and (though in the dark 

L odg'd in the grave, the body seems to be) 

L et's hope, and we shall find re^umty* 



B oAf waA Smil sYM joyn foy ii6ipi^*8 TsretLtjf&^rer, 
A sowcethey wefte, i6c;/(we tlie parting A<wr: 
It ally the Atomes Bhal, and /%en etadh pait 
.N ot loosing oi^gA^^ by God's Almigiity Art 
A tuille «hal to itsju$i and ffrtfper dae, 
E <^tttmiiig t6 its cGrp& its tewcr Aiie >- 
D escend then sh/d the iSbu/, and with a kiasift 
T ts antient friend awake to perfect bliss : 
S o these tiew inarried couplf joyfully 
T o heaven O'^cend, and match eiemity. 
O heavenly MiM»c)<: / eniflesn AimMwy / 
N one can desire to live, that's fit to die. 



So slept our former Patriots (when they 

Had serv'd tbeir conittry) in a "bed l^f clay ;' 

Flesh may incinerate ; when Man doth dye. 

The body in the grave may sleeping lye ; 

But there's a spai^ remaines, which shial return. 

And re-inform those ashes in their urn. 

Which when the last days morning shal draw nigtu 

Shal raise its flame by heav'nly Chymistry : 

So springs the Phcenix, from which Rise 

She's even cal'd the Bird of Paradise. 

Si quis ; qui bonus, Sf pius est? imjuirit; lesm 
Respondet, verus Nomine Nathaniel. 

Inquire whose good ? Christ wil thee te]» 
It is a true NathanieU 



AN OFFERTORY; 
Bj/ the Rev* Samuel Fairclough, M, X 

TanicE Noble Lady, ispare thiat ftieltihg b^aid. 
Our sorrows Want no jewel from your head ; 
Still let those silver drops, that lightly lye 
Like little "delug'd fvorids wft;hin your eye ; 
Fixed abide in their own brightest spkear. 
His fame wants not those pendents for her ear ; 
Those fatling stars rob keaDen, we need not thentle 
Borrow our griefs, or taxe you tvith expence: 
Behold how every Mtrumer brings his sheet 
To wipe your eyes y and weep himself ; 'tis meet 
That this so public loss by th' Countries charge 
Should mourned be: Spare, Madam, them this large 
And thicker Volume that is here annext. 
Is hut our Comment on that public text : 
Come Argus, Hieraclitus, lend your eyes 
To pay on's tomb a liquid sacrifice ; 
Lo all the grass that round about him lye. 
Hangs full of tears shed frwn Dame Nature's eye^ 
See how sad Philomele (that yonder sits. 
And tdthe dancing twig he* tomsic fits) 
Now mourns Jbr him ; the silver brook runs on. 
Grumbling to leave those hved banks, whereon 
A Mansion once he had ; that's now set round 
With iQ^fj^^rafj if«^«,«nd with their bratiches crown'd; 
tSd 4^fk, it ^eeni!9 Night's mantle fbr to btfrrow, 
Atid imybe caUM, the gloomy den of sorrow. 
"Eipe since he di'd j the Heavens their griefs to telU 
-JDaOy invars ioeartk'^ wet bosom, feU; 
.^tx^BSi Afn^^tomi, nr tiR)M hi Jme, 
' WkfcSfe tipeMMSbf Ofid^s ndke^ tahi in tim:; 



but like a grave Decembers day, or those 
Who mourn in Cicero's stile, and weep in prose. 
Madam you see all Natures wat'ry store 
Attends this sable day, weep you no more ; 
Angels, that on yoiir eyes with bottles wait 
To catch yova Jailing tears, do now retreat 
With vessels full ; anon again theyl stoop. 
And lightly hover round the mourning troop. 
Whilst I in silence do his Shrine adore ; 
If rvorship doth offend, I then implore. 
And crave a favour. Madam, 'tis this one, 
Adde to his memory no pictur'd stofie ; 
Lest whilst within the Church my vows I pay^ 
/ to the image rfthis saint should pray. 
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OF THE 

Rev. WILLIAM HUMPHRYES: 

BY MR. JOHN WEBB. 



The Bev» William Humphries nras educate at a 
school at Brqmpton, and entered himself as a student at 
the academy at Homerton, in 1778. On leaving this 
academy, he was invited to preach to a small and de» 
cayed congregation at Haverhill, where he wasordained 
December 10, 1783. Here he was the devoted and 
exemplary pastor tfan increasing country congregation. 
His. pulpit labours were higUy esteemed; a^d kit 
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uitenlion to the families and individuals of his flock 
was unremitting. But in 1791 he was compelled, 
through ill-healthy to resign his charge^ and return to 
London. In the spring o/* 1792, his health being con^ 
siderahly improved, he accepted the office of pastor of 
a cangregaiim at Hammef^smith, which he retained 
with the greatest credit to himself, and advantage to 
his flock till July 10th, 1808, when, by the rupture 
of a blood-vessel, he was compelled for ever to resign 
his ministry. As soon as he was a Utile recovered, he 
was recommended to take a journey for change of air ^ 
dnd accordingly he repaired to his friend, the Rev, 
Mr, Gurteen, at Canterbury. Here he spent nearly 
five weeks ; but during the Icist fortnight his health 
very rapidly declined. Finding that he was daily 
getting worse, he expressed a desire to return home ; 
and quitted Canterbury September the 27th. On reach'* 
ing Hammersmith, he was almost exhausted, and on 
the following morning he breathed his last, in the 46^A 
year of his age. As a friend, he was most affectionate. 
His judgment was sound, his affections warm, and his 
counsel wise and disinterested. Jn the higher charac- 
ter of a christian, he was eminently pious, a most holy 
and consistent professor of the Gospel, a scribe well 
instructed in the kingdom of heaven, and actively per^^ 
severing in that holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord. He was interred in the Dissenters' 
burial ground, Bunhill Fields ^ October Gth, 1808, 
when an excellent address was delivered at the grave 
by his friend the Rev. W, Jay, of Bath, which was 
printed, together with the funeral discourse preached on 
the following Sunday at Hammersmith, by the Rev. 
R. Winter, to a very crowded and much-affected au- 
dience, under the following title, '' Sermon occasioned 
by the death of the Rev. William Humphryes, preach- 
ed at Hammersmith^ October 9, 1808, by ttobert 
Winter, and the Address delivered at his Interment, 
in Bunhill-Fields burial ground, October 6, 1808, by 
William Jay," 8vo. 
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Thsre liv'd^ pale son of want ! these scenes among, 

A man^ whose worth transcends the praise of song ; 

Whose ever open hand^ and feeling heart, 

To all alike would generous aid impart. 

When active virtue quits this lower scene. 

And, havenward, passes through yon blue serene ; 

Earth mourns the loss, while heaven, with loud 

acdaim, 
HaUs the blest transfer, and inscribes the name 
On its bright roll, and bids the cherub throng 
lift with bold swell the gratulating song. 

Ye muses, blush, not one of all your choir. 
When Humphryes died, attun'd the plaintive lyre, 
Tho«gh oe'er a fairer spirit soar-d rfK,ve 
To give new raptures to tibe realms of love. 
From those blest heights, where happy spirits breathe 
Ambrosial air, and scorn the goodliest wreathe 
That human hands can weave — O smile benign, 
T&cHi blest imnK»rtal ! e'en on verse like mine, 
Whi^ strives with pony effort to supply 
The meed of fame :— thy mem'ry ne'er cam die ; 
Thy name shall live, when yon bright worlds of fire 
Fall from their orbs on nature's funeral pyre ! 

Could aolt benevolence, whc^ lambent ray 

Shed mild efiulgence o'er thy useful di^; 

Could every grace that dignifies a mind 

Form'd to instruct, delight, and bless mankind ; 

To lure the wand'rer to a course more fair. 

And snatch the deathless soul firom black despair ;— 
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Could these have lengdien'd life's protracted date^ 

Or chann'd the ruthless minister of fate ; 

Thou still hadst lived the drooping heart to cheer^ 

To wipe from misery's ejre the bitter tear ; 

O'er life's drear path to spread a brightening charm^ 

And pour in wounded minds fam'd Gilead*s balm ! 

Blest sainted shade ! the mnse delights to dweU 
On all thy deeds of love^ and sighs " farewell ! " 
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ON JAMES CHAMBERS, 



THE SUFFOLK ITINERANT POET: 



BY MR. JOHN WEBB. 

Joimes Chambers, the '* itinerant poet/* w<is b$Mm 
at Sohmn, ^ Cambridgeshire^ and for many years 
ktts traveiied this county, selHng books, and ocoa^ 
sionatiy some of his own printed compositions* 
Sometimes he descends so . low as to be a i>ender of 
matches. He can read weH, (ind has read much ; 
and has acquired amongst the country^eopie no 
inconsiderable degree of celebrity by composing 
e^etostics, during the night, of he lies in a barn, 
hay-hftf pig'-stye, «r shed. TkefoHomng are tuny 
specimens ^ his naUse, in thiw style of oontporition^: 

Y 2 
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ACROSTIC ON THE AUTHOR'S NAME. 

J oyless, kind Sirs, I've known my long life thro*, 
A baleful scene of sufferings, care and woe. 
M y folly me exposed to grief, and shame» 
£ nduring hardships, bearing all the blame : 
S ince, in old age, I've not my sins forsook, 
C an I to God for pardoning mercy look f 
H ow dare I lift my guilty eyes to heaven, 
A nd now presume to say "my sin's forgiven? " 
M y heart's defii'd, my seul is staiA'd with sm, 
B ut Christ can wash the filthy dungeon clean ; 
£ rase my crimes, and true contentment give, 
R enew my heart, that I may grace receive ;— — 
S o may I ever in his name believe. 

A curious triple acrostic^ tlie initials of which 
form the words, James Chambers^ Itinerent Poet^ 
despised by Man. 

J oy sometimes visits one I n sordid D ress, 

A nd he does cordial T hanks to heaven £ xpress. 

M ost cruel foes I nfest to filch his S tore, 

E late with pride they N ew contempt will P our ; 
S arcastic speech vain tongues £ mit I ndeed ; 

C omfort, and peace of mind R etire with S peed. 

H ere I, who powers £ xert in verse t* E xcell, 

A moftadvis'd N earCam6rtd|getownto D wellj 

M ay worthy G entry T here a mansion B uild 

B y limpid streams, 'twill P eace, and solace Y ield ; 

£ rected on the verge O f Soham bright M ere, 

R euding there, £ ach prospect will A ppear 

S till brighter, if T rue christian friends live N ear. 

For these performances he sometimes receives a 
crown, half^crowUf or sixpence ; and frequently^ 
in lieu of money, a meal. He is a person of mild, 
unassuming^ and inoffensive manners, and possesses 
a mind strongly tinctured with a sense of religum. 
His general appearance is wretched in the extreme. 
For many years h^ Juts wandered about different 
villages, subsisting entirely on the charity of the 
inhabitants, and such passengers as are moved to 
pity by his forlorn and miserable appearance. H^ 
constantly ranges about in all weathers, from mom* 
ing to nighty and seems insensible of the worst. In 
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this wrefcJied manner does he subsist, always sleeps 
ing in thejieldsj an out-Iiouse, or under some hedge, 
wherever night happens to overtake him. He is 
always attended by a large company of dogs, who 
share his scanty pittance, and who watch over his 
repose. The following ** Fragment " was written 
by him one morning in a cart'Shed, on finding his 
limbs covered with the snow, which had blown 
through the crevices. 



What a striking scene^s displayed ! 

Winter with his freezing train ! 
Verdaous fields in white arra} ed ! 

Snow-drop whiteness decks the plain. 
Sure thought I, when wak'd i' th' mornings 

I'm with trials quite replete : 
E'er Aurora's light' is dawning. 

Snow hills rising chill my feet* 
Snow flakes round my eyes are flying, 

Sprinkling o'er my homely bed ; 
Soon I'll rise, 'tb dangerous lyings 

No close curtains acreen my bead. 
Sti'aw's my couch, no sheets, nor bedding, 

Ponderous snow dissolving lies ;— 
When I wake, no carpet treading, 

Fleecy snow its place supplies. 
No grand tap'stry decorating 

These drear walls, now moist with snow} 
Nought my mind exhilarating, 

Doom'd alas I to pungent woe! 
Snow, which boreal blasts are whirling, 

Rapid thro' the ambient air ; 
Gain'st my sordid vestment burling. 

Dims my eyes, and chills my hair. 
This vile raiment hangs in tatters i 

No warm garment to defend ; 
0*er my flesh the chill snow scatters*^ 

No inug hut, no socialjriend ! 
Though by cold severe I perish. 

No warm viands friends impart 1 
No rich cordial wine to cherish. 

Or revive my languid heart. 
In heav'n no gelid thrillings enter. 

There's h rich exhaustless store ! 
There, aspiring to their centre. 

Saints, the great Supreme ador« ! 

y $ 
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lifht buperoal all pervading, 

Tliey to bright perfection come ; 
Vital coronets unlading 

Fiourbh in eternal bloom \ 
Winter, summer, still returning. 

Ordered are by Sovereign Power; 
Griefs* sad sighs, and tears of mourning 

Cease— -and bring the joyful hour. 

Utterly averse to every degree of restraint and 

confinement, the thought of a poor-house, that 

placey where 

**In one house, tfarooghout their lives to be, 
*• The pauper-palace which they hate to see : 
** That giant-building, that high bounding wall, 
** Those bare worn walks, that bfty thundering hall ! 
** That large loud clock, which tolls each dreaded hour, 
" Those gates and locks, and all those signs of power : 
** It is a prison,, with a milder name, 
** Which few inhabit without dread or shame." 

is almost death to him ; and tlie horror of being 

confined to such a revolting ahode^ which cqnti' 

nually haunts his mind, he thus pathetically des' 

cribes : 

The poor Poetaster bewails his hard fa^. 
Sad losses and crosses deprest bimof late. 
His money is spent, many frieAds are turned foes, 
He*s walk'd till he's weary, apd wpm out hisclpthes; 
His stockings are torn, as he walks ii) the dirt, 
And bome months he has been without any shirt; 
His shoes take in wet, and his neck catches cold. 
And many despise hipa because he's so old. 
As to pay for a bed he now is not able, 
He sleeps on some straw, in a very cold stable. 
Friends lend him a cloth to preserve hipi irom bWj 
In sharp freezing winter he scarcely lies warm. 
His sufferings are griev'oys in these trying tune*^ 
Though noted for making and speaking of rbyipes : 
And though some friends in Suffolk still kindly behave. 
Yet so poor he now grows, he this country mu^t leave* 
If providence does not some more kind fneads r^iie, 
He in a dread workhouse must finish hi^ day^ 
Deprived of fresh air he must there commieQce spjaner. 
If he spins not his stint, he must then have no dinner. 
Or perhaps at the whipping post then will be flpgg^d. 
And lest be escape too his leg must be dqgg'd. 
While tyrants oppress, be must still be theu s1«im^ 
And cruelly used though well ^ behajre, 
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'Midst swearing and brawling his dajs he. must spend, 

In sorrow and anguish his life he must end. 

For many a year he has verses composed. 

In hope to find comfort ere life should be clos'd ; 

But sadly requited for all labours past 

He'll be, if in prison he bi*eathes out his last. 

But sure wealthy friends, when they see he is old. 

And view his bare limbs, thus expos*d to the cold» 

Beplete with philanthrophy soon will be kind. 

Impart some relief to compose his sad mind, 

To procure him a dwelling place, and a good fire. 

And all needful blessings this life can desire : 

He then would not envy the rich, nor the great, 

But here be prepared for a more blissful st^e. 

/ft 1810 Mr. John Cordy, of Worlingworth^ very 
kindly and humanely interested himself in behalf of 
the poor itinerant Poetaster ^ and published a state^ 
ment of his case in the Ipswich Journal^ which 
induced the late Duchess of Chandos^ the Countess 
of Dysart, Lord Henmker^ Sfc» to send donations 
to him for the use of this solitary wanderer, A 
plan was axicordingly formed to make him station*' 
ary ; but an attempt might as well have been made 
to hedge in the cuckoo ! A cottage was hired at 
Worlingworth and furnished, and his " Poems " 
were to have been printed far his benefit. But 
alas! a scene of humble comfort seemed neither 
grateful to his mind^ nor auspicious to his muse ; 
far after residing there a month or two, he set off 
an one of his peregrinations, and returned no more. 
Custom doubtless had wrought such a habit in his 
nature, that he really would have preferred the soli' 
tude of a sordid shed to the splendid enjoyment of a 
palace, and a bed of straw to a couch of down* 

When the following lines were written he was 
then a wanderer about Haxerhill : but about the 
< year 1 79^9 he suddenly quitted that place, and never 
afterwards returned. He is now frequently at 
Framlingham^ in a miserable shed at the back of 
the town, and daily walks to Earl Soham, or some 
of the neiglAouring villages. He is, moat probably, 
the LAST of the Suffolk Minstrels : 
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•* The Last of all tlie Bards was He 
** For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 
" His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
** And he, neglected and oppressed, 
" Wished to be with them, and at rest.** 

He is now in the TOth year of his age, and has 
been in the constant fiahit of wandering about the 
country y in this singular and abject condition, from 
the age of l6. 

Near yonder bridge, that strides the ripling brook, 
A hut once stood, in small sequester'd nook. 
Where Chambers lodg'd : though not of gipsy race, 
Yet, like that tribe, he often chang'd his place. 
A lonely wand'rer he, whose squalid form 
Bore the rude peltings of the wintry storm : 
An hapless outcast, on whose natal day 
No star propitious beam'd a kindly ray ; 
By some maHgnant influence doom'd to roam 
The world's wide, dreary waste, and know no hom€. 
Yet heaven, to cheer him as he pass'd along, 
Inj^s'd.in life's sour cup the sweets of song. 
Upon his couch of straw, or bed of hay. 
This poetaster tun'd th' acrostic lay ; 
On him an humble muse her favours shed^ 
And nightly musings eam'd his daily bread. 
Meek, unassuming, modest shade ! forgive 
This frail attempt to make thy mem'ry live ; 
To me more grateful thus thy deeds to t^. 
Than the proud task to sing how heroes fell. 
Minstrel, adieu ! to me thy fate's unknown ; 
Since last I saw thee many a year has flown : 
Full oft has summer pour'd her fervid beams. 
And winter's icy breath congeal'd the streams. 
Perhaps, lorn wretch I unfriended and alo»e>-- 
In hovel vile thou* gaVst thy final groan ; 
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Clos'd the blear eye, ordoin'd no more to weep. 
And sunk, unheeded sunk, in death's long sleep ! 
O how unlike the bard of higher sphere, 
Whose happier numbers charm the polish'd ear ; 
Whose muse in academic bowers reclines. 
And, cheer'd by affluence, pours her classic lines j 
Whose sapient brow, though angry critics frown, 
Boasts the green chaplet, and the laurel crown ! 
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'' His Lbqbndary Song could tdl 
'^ Of ancient deeds ^ so hr^ for got; 

Of feuds y whose memory mas not ; 

Of forests, now kUd waste and bare; 

Of towers, which harbour now the hare; 

Of Manners, long since chang'd and gone ; 

Of chiefs, who under their grey stone 
^^ So long had slept, thatfckle Fame 
" Had blotted from her rolls their name** 
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Tbe Lay of tbb Last Minsthel, Canto 4. 




A PROVINCIAL BALLAD : 

BY ROBERT BLOOHFIEtD. 



" In Suffolk" says Sir John CuUum in kit enter' 
tainiitg History o/" Hatvsted, " the harvest lasts 
" about ^ve weeks ; daring which the harvestman eana 
" about £S. The agreement betmeen the farmers and 
" Iheir hired harvestmen is made on Whitson Monday. 



" Harvest gloves <^ 'jd. a pair are still presented. 
" During harvest, if ani/ strangers happen to come i ' 
" the Jidd, they are strongly solicited to make a p 



!o the la&mrers, and those tvho refuse a. 
" ed churlish and covetous. This present is called it 
"Largess/ and the benefactor is celebrated tm the spat, 
" by the nhole troop, Tvho Jirit cry out. Holla ! Lar- 
" gesa ! Holla ! . Largess ! They then set vp ttvo 



'' violeiU screams, which are succeeded hy a kiki tfocU 
'^feraium, cwtinued as long as their breath knM serve, 
*' and dying gtadualfy amag. Wheat harvest is JU 
** nishedbv a Utile recast given hy ^ farmer to his 
*^ men. And the cemfietiom of the mhok is cronmed by 
*' a banqaet, called the HciAity, to mhich ihx wives 
*' and children are also invited. The largess m&ney 
'^Jumishes another day qf festivity, at the edehcfmse^ 
"when they experience to perfection the happiness o^ 

Corda oblita laborum. 

"At aU their merry-makings their benrfactors are 
" commemorated by. Holla ! Largess ! The last load 
" of com is carried home, as it were in triumph, adorn' 
" ed with a green hough,** 

" In the descriptive Ballad which foUows," says 
Bloomfield in his Advertisement to the " Horkey,'* " it 
mill be evident that I have endeavoured to preserve 
the style rf a gossip, and to transmit the memorial 
of a custom, the extent or antiquity of which I am 
not acquainted with, and pretend not to enquire into, 
" In Suffolk husbandry the man who, (whether by 
" merit or by sufferance I know not) goes foremost 
" through tKe harvest with the scythe or the sickle, is 
" honoured with the title of ' Lord/ and at the Hor^ 
'' key, or harvest-home fecut, collects what he can, for 
" himself and brethren, from the farmers and visitors, 
" to make a 'frolic' cffierwards called * the largess 
spending' By way <f' returning thanks, though per* 
haps formerly of much more, or of different siff^fi" 
cation, they immediately leave the seat qffestwity; 
and with a very long and repeated shout if a' lar^ 
gess* (the number of shouts being regulated by the sums 
" given) seem to wish to make themselves heard by the 
"people of the surrounding farms. And brforethey 
" rejoin the company within, the pranks and the jollity 
" I have endeavoured to describe, usually take place. 
" These customs, I believe, are going fast out i^ use; 
" which is one greai reason for my trying to tell the 
" rising race rf mankind that sucn were the customs 
" when I was a boy" 
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What gossips pnttd«d in tiie msik. 

Who talk'd him fairly dQWtt, 
Up^ memory I teM; 'tis Stiffolk (cm, 

And lingo of their own. 
Ah ! Judie Tmcket ! thongli thovf rt dead^ 

With thee the ti^ begins ; 
For still seems thrumming in my kead 

The rattling of thy pins. 
Thou queen cf knitters ! for a ba& 

Of worsted was tliy pride ; 
With dangling stockigags great and masH, 

And world of clack beside ! 
'^ We did so laugh ; the moon shone l^glrt ; 

'* More fun you never knew ; 
** 'Twas farmer Cheerum's Horkey rdght, 
*^ And I, and Grace, and Sue- 
But bring a stool sit round about^ 

And boys, be quiet, ^ay ; 
And let me tell my story out ; 
" 'Twas sitch a merry day ! 
'^ The butcher whistled at the do«r. 
And brought a load c^ meat ; 
Boys rubb'd their hands, and cried, ^iere*s more^ 
Dogs wagg'd tiieir taik to see't. 
*' On wcsit t^ b^nlers till the hake* 
'^ Had much ado^ ta bear 'em ; 
The magpie talk'd ^ taMcing sake. 

Birds sung ,^— but who could hear 'em ? 
Creak went the jadL ; the cats were scar'd 
" We had not time to heed 'em, 
" The on>d kins eadcled in the yard, 
*' For we forgot to feed 'cm ! 

* A ftlUting pot-book. 
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" Yet 'twas not I, as I may say. 
Because as how, d'ye ^ee, 

I only helped there for the day ; 
They cou'dn't lay't to me. 
" Now Mrs. Cheerum's best lace cap 

*^ Was mounted on her head ; 

Guests at the door began to rap^ 
And now the cloth was spread. 

Then clatter went the earthen plate»— 

'* ' Mind, Judie,' was the cry ; 
'^ I could have cop't * them at their pates ; 

'' ' Trenchers for me,' said I, 
'^ That look so dean upon the ledge, 

'^ All proof against a fall ; 
^^ They never turn a sharp knife's edge, 

'^ But fashion rules us all* 
" Home came the jovial Horkey load, 

'^ Last of the whole year's crop ; 

And Grace amongst the green boughs rode 
Right plump upon the top. 

This way and that the waggon reel'd. 
And never queen rode higher ; 
'' Her cheeks were colour'd in the fields 

'^ And ours before the fire. 
'^ The laughing harvest-folks, and John, 

" Came in and look'd askew ; 
'^ 'Twas my red face that set them on, 

" And then they leer'd at Sue. 
*' And Farmer Cheerum went, good man, 

^^ And broach'd the Horkey beer ; 
" And sitch a mort t of folks began 
To eat up our good cheer. 

• Xhrown. t Such a number 
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Says be/' thank God for whafa before us; 
'^ That thus we meet agen ;' 
'' The mmglmg voices^ like a chorus^ 
Join'd cheerfiiUy, ' Amen.'^* 
Welcome and plenty, there they found 'em. 
The ribs of berf grew light ; 
^ And puddings— *till the boys got round 'em. 
And then they vanish'd quite. 
Now aU the guests, with fiurmer Crouder, 
Began to prate of com ; 
^<^ And we found out they talk'd the louder^ 
The oftner pass'd the horn. 
Out came the nuts ; we set a crackmg ; 

The ale came round our way ; 
By gem, we women fell a clacking 

As loud again as they. 
John sung ' Old Benbow' loud and strong, 
"And I, ' The Constant Swain,' 
'^ ' Cheer up, my Lads,' was Simon's song 

" * We'll conquer them again.' 
*' Now twelve o'clock was drawing nigh, 

" And aU in merry cue ; 
" I knoclfd the cask, ' O, ho !' said I, 

^< < We've almost conquer'd you.' 
" My Lwd * begg'd round, and held his hat, 

'' Says farmer Gruff, says he, 
*' ' There'9 many a Lord, Sam, I know that, 
*' ' Has begg'd as well as thee.' 
Bump in his hat the shillings tumbled 
'^ All round aihong the folks ; 
' Laugh if you wool,' said Sam, and mi^aUed^ 
You pay for all.yoi:^ jokes.' 



• The iMder o€th« reapers. 
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^ J«mt tlock foil know am^ng the xoim, 

'« To drink at their own diMges; 
'^ So up thej got foil drire, aad then 
Went out to ksMao iargen. 

Attd iure eooo^ the noite they made ! 1-^ 
^^" But let me oaand my tale ; 
'' We ibllowM them, we wora't afiaid» 

'' We'ad all been drinking ale. 
^ Ab they etood hallowing baek to baCk^ 

«' We^ lightly as a feather, 
" Weflft iidding rdund, and in,a erack 

'' Had pinn'd their cdata together. 
^' 'Twas near Hpent aa light as nocm ; 

'' 'Alargess; on the hill, 
*^ They shouted to the ftJl round moon, 

'' I think I hear 'em still ! 

But when tibi^ ^tmd the trick, n^ stars f 
They well knew who to blame, 
'^ Our giggles tilm'dto loud ha, ha\ 

And arUr us they came. 
^ The hindmost was dm dairy-maidt 

'^ And Sam came blundering by ; 
*^ She could not diun him, so they said: 

'' I Arnow die did not try. 
''And off set John, with all his might;, 

'' To chace me 4own the yardj 
'' Till I wna needy grda'^^t outright; 

'' He hugg'd 90 woundy lutfd. 
'' Still they kept up the race and laugh, 

^ And round the house we flew; 
^Bnthadcyel tlie beet fun by half 

'' Was Simon sv«8r Sue. 
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" She car'd not^ dark nor light, not sbe^ 
Sq, near the dfiirj door 

She posd'd a ^lean white hog, yxni see. 
They'd kik the day before. 

High on the gpirkei t there it hung,«-« 
' Now, Su^e— whitt can save ye?' 
^' Roand the cold pig his arms he flung, 

" And cried, ' Ah ! h^e I have ye !' 
" The farmers heard what Simon said, 

** And what a noise ! good lack 1 

Some almost laugh'd themselves to deads 
And others dapt his back. 
'^ We all at once b^pan to tell 

'^ What Am we had abroad ; 
'^ But Simon stood our jeers right well; 
— '' He fell asleep and snor'd. 
*' Then in his button-hole upright, 

" Did Farmer Crouder put 
'^ A slip of paper, twisted tight, 

^* And held the candle to'U 
*' It smok'd, and sntok'd, beneath his nose, 

" The harmless blase crept higher ; 
** Till with a vengeance up he rose , 

'^ Fire, Judie, Sue ! fii^, fire 1 
*^ The dock struck one— some talk'd of parting, 

^* Some said it was a sin, ^ 

'' And hUck'd their cbaira ;'«4mt those fi>r startiag 

" Now let the moosJight in. 
'^ Owd womasL, loitering^/br the nomx i, 

" Stood praiaiiig the fine weatiber ; 
'' The meiifolki tock tibc bint at 

'' To kiss them sltagvdMr. 



t An iron liook. % For th« 
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'' And out ran every soul beside^ 

^' A shanny-pated t crew ; 
^' Ofvd folks oouM neither run nor hide, 

'' So some kdch'd one, some ^eiv. 
" They »h iggtd % and began to scold, 

" But laughing got the master ; 
" Some quack'ling § cried, ' let go your hold ;* 

" The farmers held the faster. 
« All innocent, that 111 be sworn, 

" There wom't a bit of sorrow, 
"And women, if their gowns are torn, 

'^ Can mend them on the morrow. 
*' Our shadows helter-skelter dane'd 

" About the moonlight ground ; 

The wondering sheep, as on we pranc d, 
Got up and gaz'd around. 

And well they might— till Farmer Cheerum, 

** Now with a hearty glee, 
^ Bade all good mom as he came near 'em, 

" And then to bed went he. 
^ Then off we stroll'd this way and that, 

« With merry voices ringing ; 
<^ And Echo answered us right pat, 

** As home we rambl'd singing. 
*^ For, when we laugh'd, it laugh'd ag«ln» 

^ And to our own doors follow'd ! 
"* Yo, hoT we cried; < Yo, ho!' so plain, 

** The misty meadow halloo'd. 
** That's all my tale, and all the fun, 

** Come, turn your wheels about ; 
<* My worsted, see !«-4haf s nicely done, 

^ Just held my story out I T 

t Giddy, thovgkticM % To strigglc quick. i CluMikinf . 
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Poor Jttdie ! — ^Thus Time knits or spins 

The worsted from Life's ball ! 
Death stc^t thy tales, and snapt thy pins, 
^And so he'U serve us all/ 

A DESCRIPTION OP 

HUSBANDRY FURNITURE : 

BY THOMAS TUSSER. 

A modem reader wotdd suspect that many of the 
salutary maxims of this old Poem liad decorated 
the margins, and illustrated the calendars of an 
ancient almanac. It is valuable, therefore, as a 
genuine picture of the agriculture, the rural arts, 
and the domestic ceconomy and customs of our in- 
dustrious ancestors in this county. 

In this account of husbandry implements, Tusser 
takes up no less than eighty lines, and these lines 
consist of mere names tacked together, with scarcely 
an epithet that is not necessary. He likewise re-- 
commends the farmer to provide himself with a 
double set of the most necessary implements, to 
prevent any suspension of his work by accident. 

Barn-locked^ gofe-ladder, short pitchfork, and 

long,* 
Flail, straw fork, and rake, with a fan that is strong;t 

• A Gtf/« is a mow ; and the Gofe ladder is for the thresher to 
ascend and descend in order to throw down the sheaves with the 
MUMance of the short PIteh/ork, whiie the ioitg was for pitching 
the straw. 

♦ The Straw fork and Rake were to turn the straw from off the 
threshed corn ; and the Fan and Wing to clean it« 

z 3 
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Wing^ cartiiaveit and hwskA, peck« itrike rcitdy hmd. 
Get casting shouel^} fairoom^ and a lack wUh « band. 
A stable well planked^ with key and w^ k>d^ 
Walls strongly weU lined, to bear off a knock ; 
A rack and a manger, good Utter and hay. 
Sweet chaff, and some provender, every day. 
A pitch-fork, a dung-fork, sieve^ skep,|| and a bin, 
A broom, and a pail, to put water therein ; 
A hand-barrow, wheel-barrow, shovel, and spade, 
A curry-comb, mane-comb, and whip for a jade. 
A buttrice,* and pincers, a hammer and naO, 
And apron, and scissars for head and for tail. 
Whole bridle and saddle, whitleather, and nall,t 
With collars and harness, for thiller and alL 
A pannell and wanty, J pack-saddle, and ped, 
A line to fetch litter, and halters for head ; 
With crotchets and pins, to hang trinkets thereon. 
And stable £i8t chained^ that nothing be gone. 
Strong axle-treed cart, du^t is doated and shod. 
Cart-ladder and wimble, with perser and pod ;|j 
Wheel ladder for harvest, light pitch-forks, and 

tough, 
Sb4ve,§ whip-lash well knotted^ and cart^rope 

esiough. . . 



t A Cartmave might be re^nired to stasd on in this operation. 

i A Cmtting SksitHf tueli as maM-men use, tnaMesthe^mMMrte 
select the best and heaviest grain for seed, as they always fly 
farthest* if thrown with equal force. 

II A small basket, or wooden vessel witk a handle^ to fetch corn 
ill, and for other purposes. 

* A Buttrice is to pare horses hoofs with. 

t Whitkaiher is to mend harness with ; and a Nail is an awl« sach 
m collar-makers nse. 

t A leather tie^ 

jl A box, or old leather botde» nailed to «hc side of the oart, te 
hold grease. 

$ An inatvament with two handles, for woikkigf demrn wood to Its 
proper 8\^e and form. 
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Ten saeks, whereof every one holdeth a coom, 
A pulling-hook* baadsome^ lor bushes and broom; 
Light tumbrel and dung-crone>t for easing Sir wag, 
Shouel^ pickas;* and mattoek* with botde and bag. 
A grindstone^ a whetston£^ a hatchet and bil]. 
With harom^r, ajad Es^^dsb nail, sorted with skiU; 
A firower of iron^^ for cleaving of lath, 
With roll for a saw-pit^ good husbandry hath. 
A short saw^ and lopg saw^ to cut ar^two legs^ 
An axe^ and an adee, to make trough fi>r thy hoga , 
A Dover Court beetle^ || and wedges with steely 
JStroi^ lever to raise up the block from the wheel. 
Two ploi^hs and a plougb-chain> two culters, three 

shares. 
With ground clouts and side clouts for soil that sow 

tares; 
With ox-bows and ox-yokes» and other things mo. 
For ox-team and h(»se-team in plou^ for to go« 
A ploughs-beetle, plougjb-^staff, to ^nrtber the pIougb> 
Great dod to asunder thajt breaketh so rough ; 
A sled for a plough, and another for blocks. 
For chimney in winter, to bum up their docks. 
Sedge^coUars fiur jphuigh-house, for lightness of iwMck^ 
Good seed and good sower, and also seed peck ; 
Strong oxen and horses, well shod« and well clad* 
Well meated and used, for making thee sad. 
A barley-rake, toothed with iron and steel. 
Like pair of harrows, and roller doth well ; 



* A barbed irou for drawing firing from the wood stack. 

t A bent dang hook. ' ' 

i A tool ased for cleaving of lath. 

1) At Dover Court, n^ar Uarwieh, grow* % stro^, knotted, and 
crookod 801* of Elm, famous for wearing Jibe iron. Hfmrn, mfade 
of this, are much sought after by wheelwrigbta and athen^ Jm i 
very durable, and not subject to split. 
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A sling for a mother^ a bow for a boy, 

A whip for a carter, is hoigh de la roy.§ 

A brush-scythe,* and grass-scythe, with rifle to stand, 

A cradle for barley, Vtth rubstone and sand ; 

Sharp sickle and weeding-hook, hay-fork and rake, 

A meakt for the pease, and to swinge up the brake. 

Short rakes for to gather up barley to bind. 

And greater to rake up such leavings behind ; 

A rake for to hale up the fitdies that lie, 

A pike j: for to pike them up, handsome and dry. 

A skuttlejl or skreen to rid soil from the com. 

And shearing-sheers ready, for sheep to be shorn ; 

A fork and a hook to be tamp'ring in clay, 

A lath-hammer, trowell, a hod or a tray. 

Strong yoke for a hog, with a twicher§ and rings. 

With tar in a tar-pot, for dangerous things ; 

A sheep-mark, a tar-kettle, little or mitch. 

Two pottles of tor to a pottle of pitch. 

Long ladder to hang, all along by the wall. 

To reach for a need to the top of thy hall ; 

Beam, scales, with the weights, that be sealed and 

true. 
Sharp mole-spear with barbs, that the moles do so 

rue. 

Sharp-cutting spade, for the dividing of mow. 
With skuppat and skavell,* that marsh-men allow : 



>» 



$ A cant tenn for <* jiut as it should be.' 

* An old scythe with a particular kind of sned to cat up weeds. 
A Bifie is a bent stick, standing on the but of a scythe, by which 
the com is struck into rows. 

t A hook at the end of a handle, about five feet long, to hackle 
up peas. 



1 A pitch fork. 



A large kind of skep. 

4 A Ttticher is used for clenching hog-rings. 

* A S i n ifmm l or scoop is used, in marsh lands, to throw out the 
thin mud liom the ditches ; and a Skmvei somewhat resemhles a- 
peat'Spade. 
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A sickle to cut with^ a didallt and crome. 

For draining of ditches^ that noyes thee at home. 

A davestock, and rabbetstock, carpenters crave^ 

And seasoned timber, fpr pinwood to have; 

A jack for to saw upon, fuel for fire. 

For sparing of fire- wood and sticks from the mire. 

Soles, j: fetters, and shackles, with horse-lock and pad, 

A cow-house for winter, so meet to be had, 

A stye for a boar, and a hogscote for hog, 

A KXMt fiMT thy hens, and a couch for thy dog. 
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CAROL FOR St. EDMUND'S DAY. 
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Synge we oowe alie a su Ave rex gewtU Anglorum.*' 



Tfie circumstances relating to St. Edmund, says the 
Historian of Bury , which took place on the retreat of 
the Danes, and which have formed a fovorite theme 
for the monkish writers, and a fovorite suhject for 
their painters and sctdpiorSj are gtven with miraculous 
embellishments, and with various degrees qfamplifica^ 
tian, by most of the monastic poets and historians. 

To offer the utmost indignity to the martyred King, 
the Pagans cast hi* severed head and body into the 
thickest part of the woods at Eglesdene. fVhen the 
departure of the Danes remof^ed the terror which their 
presence had inspired, the East Anglians, prompted 
by affection for their late Sovereign, assembled, in con^ 
siderable nwnbers, to pay his corpse the last duties of 

t A triangular spade. 

X ^lies meab coarse l^ath«r soling for shoes, which formenf 
Ika^haadmen and their servants applied, as wanted. 



aUachmenL After a worromjvl search, the boAi nm 
discovered, conveyed to tite netehbouring village, Jftoxne, 
and there interred; but the head cmud not be founds 
These zealous and dutiful subfeds, therefore, divided 
themselves into smaU parties, and searched every part 
qf^the wood. Terrified by its thickness and dbvMritff, 
soase of them cried out to their companions, " where are 
''you?" A voice answered, "here, here, here!" 
They hastened to the place whence the sound proceeded, 
and /bund the hnS'SOugkt head in a thicket of thorns, 
guarded by a woff', *' an unkoath thyng and strange 
** ageyn nature.'* The people almost overpowered wUh 
Joy, with all possible veneration, took the holy head, 
which its guardian quietly surrendered to them, and 
carried it to the body, Thefriendly wolf joined in the 
procession ; and after seeing " the precious treasure" 
thai he had with so much care protected, deposited with 
the body, relumed into the woods with doleful mourn-' 
ing. The head was some time after chserved to have 
united with the body ; and the mark of separation 
appeared round the neck like a "purpil thread " His 
martyrdom is thus described by LMngjiofi : 

Eifride had a kosyn, that kvog was of scheld, 
Northfolk and SoQtl»folk of £l&ide he held. . 
That was Saynt Edmunde the crouoe that tyme bare, 
A duke of Daamark, his name was Inguare. 
Vbbe, an erie of Huneis, with that Ingnar kam, 
Uppon Saynt Edmunde Noi^hlblk he nam. 
£dmunde sent his loessengBn of pes tham besouhtt 
lugvar sent bode ageyn that pes will be nouht. 
Bot if he gald him the lond than he suld haf pes» 
That wild not Saynt Edmunde, the bat&Ue he cbes. 
He attu'ed him to bataite with folk thai he had» 
Bttt this cursed Danes so gvete oste ay lad» 
That Edrannde was taken and siayn «t ttie hwt, 
FttU &r fro the body lay was the hode kast 
The body son they fonde^ the hede was in doute, 
Up and downe m the felde thd souht it aboute. 
To haf knowhig thereof, alle thei were in were. 
Till the hede himself said, Here, here, here ! 
Ther thei foude the hede is now a faire chapeUe, 
OxeA hate the toun ther the body feUe. 
Ther where he waa scfaotte aaother chapelle standes^ 
And soBmhftt of that tree thei bond unUlle bis handi. 
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Tbe ^ooe UftoKke tothei* mobea a geete B»yle, 

So far bare a woulfe the bede and kept it a grete while, 

Unto the hcd« said ** Here," als I befor said. 

Fro the wcMslle thei it toke, uoto tlie body it Uad, 

Mea sais ther he ligges the flesch sameii gede. 

Bat the token of the wonde als a rede tiirede. 

Now lies he in schrvne in gold that is rede. 

Seven yere was he kjrngthat tyme that he was dede* 

The obsequies 4^ the martyred King were dignified 
by no august solemnities ; and his body, " buried in the 
" earth" lay neglected " in the obscure chapel ^ at 
Hoxne for SS years, when the sacred remains were 
removed to Bedericksworth, since called St, Edmunds 
Bury, where a church of ihnber was erected oner the 
place of his interment, which remained till King C&» 
nutus, in 1020, built a most magnyicent church and 
abbey in honour of the holy martyr^ 

St, Edmund was considered by succeeding Kings as 
their special patron, and as an accomplished model of 
all royal virtues. Thejeast of St. Edmund, November 
the 20th, was ranked amongst the holydays of precept 
in this kingdom by the national council of Oxford, in 
1222, and was observed at Bury with the most splendid 
and Joyous solemnities. Wejind thai, upon this festival, 
150 tapers of lib weight or more illuminated the abbey 
church, its altars, and its windows. The ** revel on 
" St, Edmund's night " was of a character somewhat 
more noisy, turbuieMi, and wihaUoned / a loose being 
then given to every species of jollity and amusement. 

The/Mowing curums Rdique isffivenfrom a ^small 
4(0. MS. in the Shari£ Library in t& British Museim 
{No. 259SJ consisting of u mmideraile number of 
poetical pieces, '^ some pious, some the coniraryj' in a 
hand which appear$ tf> be neariy, jf not quite, as old 
as the reign ^ Henry the VtJu 



A new song I wil begyn^ 

Of King Edanuid tibfll WM^odfre, 
How he deyed withoate syne, 

Ajid bowndyn his Body va* to a ^a 
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With arwys scharpe they guime hyfn prykke, 
For no rewthe* wold they lete,t 

As dropys of reyn comyn thikke. 
And evry arwe with others gan mete. 

And his Hed also thei of smette. 

Among the breres thei it kest^ 
A Wolf it kept without in lette, 

A blynd man fond it at the last 

Prey we to that worthy Kyng 
That sufferid ded this same day^ 

He saf us bothe eld and ying. 
And scheld us from the fends fray. 



A DESCRIPTION OF 

CHRISTMAS HUSBANDLY FARE- 

BY THOMAS TUSSER. 

Tusser, if we may use the expression, gives us line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, in order to enforce 
the practice of hos^tality. Mirth and good cheer 
Seems to havt been his motto. 

The " Christmas Husbandly Fare " is interesting 
as a genuine picture if the mode of living in this county ; 
in the l6th century. The different viands enumerated 
are still known by the names which they bear in the 
text, if we except '' shred pies," which appear to be 
Mince Pies, as they are now called. 

• »ty, conpaaion. f Forbear, gmm. 
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At Christmas^ good husbands/ have com on tht 

ground. 
In bam and in sdler^ worth many a pound : 
With plenty of <Aher things, cattle and aheep. 
All sent them (no doubt on) good houses to ke^ 
At Christmas, the hardness of winter doth rage, 
A griper of all things, and specially age : 
Then lightly t poor people, the young with the old. 
Be sorest oppressed with hunger and cold. 
At Christmas, by labour is little to get. 
That wanting,— -the poorest in danger are set ; 
What season then better, of all the whole year. 
Thy needy, poor neighbour to comfort and cheer* 
At this time and that time, some make a great matter; 
Some help not, but hinder the poor with their clatter. 
Take custom f^om feasting, what cometh then last? 
Where one hath a dinner, a hundred shall £aaL 
To dog in the manger, some liken I could. 
That hay will eat none, nor let other that would. 
Some scarce, in a year, give a dinner or two. 
Nor well can abide any other to do. 
Play thou the good feUow ! seek none to misdeem; 
Disdain not the honest, though merry they seem ; 
For oftentimes seen, no more very a knave. 
Than he that doth counterfeit most to be grave. 
Good husband and huswife, now chiefly be glad. 
Things handsome to have, as they ought to be had. 
They both do provide, against Christmas do ooxat. 
To welcome good neighbour^ good dieer to have 

some. ' 



* A contraction for good httaliandmeo. 

t An old form of utyreasion. 1 he aathor means, that poor poayAa 
^coMTMaro sorely oppressed : 
^ "Short summer f4:A//y has a forward spriHS." Shahnpet^, 



Good bread and good drink^ a good fire in the haQ^ 
Brawn, irndding, and aouse^ and good imiBtanl 

withall. 
Beef^ mttUon, and pork, tbred pies c^ the beat, 
Pig, veal, goeae, and capon, and turkey well dceat, 
Cbeeae, apples, alidnuts, jely carols to hear. 
As then in the country, is counted good cheer. 
What cost to good husband is any oi this ? 
Good houahdd provifflon only it is : 
Of other the tike, I do leave <mt a many. 
That costeth the hasbanflman never a penny. 
At Christmas be merry, and thank^ withall. 
And feast thy poor neighbours, the great with the 

small; 
Yea all the year long, to the poor let tts give, 
God's blessing to foUow us, whiles we do Hve. 
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THE SPELL OF St, EDMUND'S BURY. 
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O gloryous Martir whkb of devout humbleaesae 
For Chrystis sake was boonden to a tre.** 



Wifnkjftt de WordeputforA tkejlnt Edition ofiha 
HoRJE, inihiacouf^ry, relating to the Cathedral Ser» 
vice at Salisbury, under the following title : " Hore 
" beate Marie Vir^nis ad vsvm insignis ecclesie Sarum. 
'' Londinii per Winandum de Worde. 1502/' 4to. 
memhron. A copy of this imprtssumy now in the 
Gough Library at Oa^ord^ am described in VaL ft* 
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p. 107. rfDibdin't Typographical A^i^itiei, andht 
Fd, 1. pp. 11> Id.' ifihe Sftdf dajf^f hts Decamerom, 
contained upon the margins thereof certain written 
rhymes, in an ancient hand, cfa strange .and myste* 
riaus nature : to nnt, '' the Little Credo/' '^ the White 
" Paternoster, " and the following curious 
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Peters Brother where lyest all night ? 

There as Chryst j yod. 

What hast in thy honde ? heauen keyes. 

What hast in thy tother ^ 

Broade booke leaues. 

Open heauen gates^ 

Shutt hell yeates. 

Euerie childe creepe christ ouer 

White Benedictus be in this howse 

Euerye night. 

Within & without. This howse roun& about 

St. Peter ott the one doore 

St. Paule att the other 

St. Michael in the middle 

Fyer in the flatt 

Chanoell-op ahatt 

Euerie naugers boife 

An Angell before. 

Allien: 
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)Bith SSrIber, 



raS PRACTICAL pbilosophek: 



SUFFOLK BALLAD FROM REAL LIFE, 

BY THE REV. JOHN BLACK. 

Though divines of contentment may preach. 

And the leam'd of philosophy prate. 
How few wisdom's temple can reach. 

How few are content with their state \ 
A philosopher lately I've seen. 

In his lowly condition content ; 
Unrack'd with the gout or the spleen. 

In a jacket oft patch'd, and yet rent. 
Thus, the green pliant willow that bends 

To the blasts o'er the valley that sweep. 
While the proud mountain oak that contends 

Is rent from the side of the steep. 
No tune had Dick Delver to play. 

In youth he no play-things did lack ; 
Lonely watch'd he the grunlers 9HI day,' 

As they ro(ded the stubble for shack, 
Dick Delver, poor fellow, fell lame, 

A keen frosty night nipt his toes ; 
To the fire he unthinkingly came. 

And lost them, while sunk in a dose. 
A poor-house Dick Delver received. 

For what could the poor fellow do ? 
Not long for his toes Dicky grieved. 

But began a young widow to woo. 
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For idleness^ wise men remark^ 

Is the parent of mischief and love : 
The widow grew pleas'd with her sparky 

And consented his helpmate to prove* 
Her husband hadJalTn 'mongst the slain. 

And left her tviole months to bemoan ; 
Untouch'd could a fond heart remain^ 

When Dick for the loss could atone ? 
They wedded : — ^their time gaily pass'd. 

No taxes^ or debts spoil'd their rest ; 
Each sun rose as bright as the last. 

But what mortal can always be blest ? 
Dick Delver no widow had wed. 

Her husband, tho' down^ was not slain ; 
Like a hero he valiantly bled. 

And retum'd his own deary to claim. 
Dick Delver the charmer resign'd. 

Whom no longer he dar'd to retain. 
And joumey'd^ like folks more refin'd^ 

To search for a doxy again. 
To London Dick Delver now hied. 

Laid siege to a shoe-blacking dame : 
The lady of blacking complied. 

And united they quickly became. 
Of relations the lady could boast. 

And doubtless of no mean degree. 
Who liv'd where the rocks of the coast 

Are wash'd by the spray of the sea. 
From ocean the lady had sprung. 

As Venus they say did of old ; 
And Neptune had giv'n her a tongue. 

Like Juno, the goddess, to scdd. 
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Dick Delver asd spoasj left town 

A visit of friendship to pay ; 
But soarcdy a week liad beoi down^ 

When they were not permitted to stay. 
Then pAacfd in an overseer^s caxt. 

To his settlement off iSiey were sent ; 
Mistress Delver was loth to depart^ 

But Dicky was always content. 
To the saridlands* efSujffidk, with speed. 

The pair in Ihe cart were convey'd. 
Where keaih-nibbUng blackfaces feed. 

And burrows by rabbits are made. 
No rabbits or sheep could delight 

The soul of Dick Delver's dear spouse, 
Who*d rather have seen porters fight. 

Than crones on the prickly whin browarc. 
Around her she gaz'd with surprize. 

When churches like stables she saw. 
Where no lofty steeplest arise 

The travellers attention to draw. 
" What a dull dreary country, she said ; 

" These sandlands I cannot abide :" 
Then off in a tangent she sped. 

And Dick heard no move of his bride. 



• The sandland part of this county is that tract of land* wliich 
reaches from the river Orwell, by the seaKsoast, to Tarmouth ; and 
is nearly sepnraied from the wo^dlandt hy the great road leading 
from Jpswich, through Saxmaodham and Beccles, to Yarmonth. 
It, therefore, contains the Hundred of Coln«ls» and parts of the 
Hundreds of Carlford, Loes, VITilford, Flomesgate, Biything, Mat- 
fold, and Lothingland* Bnt the title of tmuUamd is gl^n, more 
peculiarly, to the whole extent of country south of the line of 
Woodbridge and Orford, where a large extent of poor and ct^ 
blowing sand is to be found. 

t The churches of £yke and Sutlon are both without steeples. 
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ZMek tVelver got miamed once more, 

Rear'd a cot by the side of the road ; 
Of dickies and donkies keeps four^ 

And industry decks his abode. 
For Band and for whin-roots he digs. 

And sells them as fast as he can ; 
Grows potatoes, keeps chickens and pigs ; 

Is not Dick now become a great man ? 
Where a bridge* the fair Deben bestrides. 

And bis fbmitains first mingle with brine. 
There Dick, in his hall, now resides. 

With a cart-lodge and donkey-shed fm& 
Four trees, on the north, screen his cot, 

A churf!h,f in the back ground, you spy. 
And gypsies, encamp'd near the spot. 

Oft hang out th«r tatters to dry. 
The sedge blossoms yellow below. 

Blue hyacinths cover the hills ; 
Whil^ tlia nightingale's love or his woe 

The valley, with melody, fills. 
If all Eke Dick Delver would toil ; 

Were all like Dick Delver content ; 
Each brow would be bright with a smile. 

And none to a priscm be sent. 



COBN HARVEST: 

BY THOMAS TUSSER. 

" In a Ufe cf husbandry" says Sir John Outturn in 
his intei'esiing and weU^wriiten History of Hawsted, 
*' the harvest is ever an affair of the greatest conse^ 
** quence, I have therefore ," says he, "given a year's 

* Wflford bridge) near Melton. 1 Uffbrd chvrch. 
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transactions of that season^ as they Bccurred in 1 38S, 
that we may farm some idea how thai important bu' 
siness was formerly conducted. The expences of a 
ploughman, head-reaper, baker, cook, brewer, deye, 
244f reapers, hired for one day, SO bedrepes, * the 
men fed according to custom, with bread ana herrings, 
3 quarters, S bushels of wheat from the stock; 5 

Eters, S bushels of malt from the stock ; meat 
ht, at IQf. lOd, ; 5 sheep from the stock ; fish 
herrings bought, 5s. ; herrings bought for the 
customary tenants, 7d ; cheese, milk, and butter, 
bought, Qs, 6d.; saltSd,; candles 5d. ; pepper Sd. ; 
spoons, dishes and foMcets, 5d. What a scene of 
bustling industry was this I for, exclusive of the 
baker, cook, and brewer, wJio, we may presume, 
were fully engaged in their own offices, here were 
553 persons employed, when the number (f acres of 
all sorts of corn aid not much exceed 200. From 
this prodigious number of hands, the whole business, 
except some smaller parcels put out by the job, must 
have been soon finished. There were probably two 
principal days ; for two large parties were hired, 
every year, for one day each. And these days were, 
perhaps, at some distance from each other, as all the 
*' different sorts of com were scarcely ripe at the same 
" time. These ancient harvest days must have exhi* 
bited one of the most cheerful spectacles in the world. 
One can' hardly imagine a more animated scene than 
" that of between two and three hundred harvest peo» 
" pie au busily employed at once, and enlivened with 
** the expectation cfajestivity, which, perhaps, they expe* 
*' rienced but at this one season of the year. All the titAo- 
" bitants of the village, of both sexes, and of all ages, 
'* that could work, must have been assembled on the 
" occasion ; a muster thai in the present state of things 
would be impossible. The success of thus compreS" 
sing so much business into so short a time must have 
depended on the weather. But dispatch seems to 
have been the plan of agriculture at this time. These 
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• Bedrcpet were days of work performed in hanreft time by Ihe 
enstomary tenauto, at the Mdiktg or reqoititloa of their lords* 
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throngs ofharveH people were superiniemded by a 
person who was called the head-reaper, who was 
annually elected and presented to the lord by tlie in* 
habitants ; and it should seem, that he was always 
one of the customary tenants* The year he was in 
officCy he was exempt farm aU or half of his usual 
renti and services, according to his tenure ; was to 
have his victuals and drink at the lord's talde, if the 
lord kept house ; if he did not, he was to have a live* 
'' ^ ^ ^^o'f^y ^ other domestics had; and his horse 
" was to be kept in the manor stable. He was next t;yt 
** dignity to the steward and bailiff" 

Harrison, who published his description of Britain 
in 1577, eays, *^ that in ordinary years, each acre of 
'' wheat, one with another, throughout the kingdom, if 
" well tilled and dressed, would yeild 20 bushels ; of 
** barley S6 ; and of oats and such like 5 quarters," 

The following lines are descriptive of the bustling 
scene qf*^ Harvesf in this county ; the fofrmer in the 
l6th, the latter in the iSth cefttury. 

Make siier of reapers^ get harYest in hand. 
The com that is ripe doth but shed as it stand ; 
Be thankful to God^ for bis benefits sent. 
And willing to save it; with earnest intent. 
To let out thy harvest^ by great, or by day. 
Let this by experience lead thee the way : 
By grc^t will deceive thee, with ling'ring it out. 
By day will dispatch^ and put all out of doubt. 
<jrrant harvest lord* more, by a penny or two. 
To call on his feUows the better to do : 
Give gloves to thy reapers, a largess to cry, 
And daily to loiterers have a good eye. 

• The lord of harvest was generally some stayed, sober-working 
man, who understood all sorts of harvest work* If h« was of able 
body, he commonly led the swarth in reaping and mowing. It 
was customary to give gloves to the reapers, especially where the 
wheat was thistly* 
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Reap wdl> scatter not^ gatker ctoan that is shom. 

Bind feast, shock apace^ have an eye to thy com ; 
Load safe^ carry home^ follow time being fair^ 
Gove just in the barn^ j: it is out of despair. 
Tithe duly and truly^ with hearty good will. 
That God and his blessing may dwdl with tiiee 

still; 
Though parson neglecteth his duty for tUs^ 
Thank thou thy Lord God> and give ev'ry man his. 
Corn tithed^ Sir Parson, together go get. 
And cause it on shocks to be by and by set ; 
Not leaving it scattering abroad on the ground^ 
Nor long in the field, but away with it round. 
If weather be fair, and tidy thy grain. 
Make speedily carriage, for fear of a rain ; 
For tempest and showers deceiveth a many^ 
And lingering lubbers lose many a penny. 
In goving at harvest, learn skilfuUy how 
Each grain for to lay by itself on a mow : 
Seed-barley, the purest, gove out of the way. 
All other nigh hand, gove as ju^ as ye may. 
Com carried^ let such as be poor go and glean. 
And after thy cattle^ to mouth it up clean / 
Then spare it for rowen till Michel be past. 
To lengthen thy dairy, no better thou hast. 
Inliarvest-time, harvest-folks, servants and all. 
Should make, aU together, good cheer in the haU j 
And fin out the black bowl of blythe to their song; 
And let them be merry all harvest-time long. 
Once ended thy harvest, let none be beguil'd. 
Please such as did help thee-*man, woman, and 

diild; 

t To gave iA to make a mow* 
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Thus doings wUh ahiray> ouch hdp as tkey can^ 
Thou winnest the praise of the labouring man. 
No^ir look wp to God-ward^ let tongue xbever ceatSQ, 
In thanking of kiaa^ for hifi mighty incvease ; 
Aofmpttmy £p0ed will— 4br afiroof go and try ; 
The befell tbo«k thrivoAl^ the gladder an L 



Com Harvest equally divided into ten parts, 

1. One part cast fortft> fsrrent dvus aoM of hand. 
2u One oAunt poet^ fbv seed to sow thy laaid. 
S. Another part, leaye parson fi>r his tidie. 
4b Anolber part, for hanrest siekk and se3rthe. 

5. One part, forplough^wrigiMt, eart-wrigkt, knack« 

er and smith. 

6. One part, toupholdthyteaastliEatdxaw therewith. 
7- One part, for servant, and wotkEmakW wages lay. 
8. One part, likewise, forffl-belky, day by day. 

gi One pofft thy wile, ism needAsH thinga d!oth erave. 
laThys^and f^ld, the last one pait would hane. 

Wh^ minds to quote 
Upon this note. 

May easily find enough ; 
What charge and pain,. 
To little gain. 

Doth foUaw toiling plough. 

Yetfuxaec impy. 
Thank, God ^md say. 

For yearly such good hap '^ 
Well &re the plough^ 
That sends enow, 

Ta stop ao many a ga^ 
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The Harveii, iy Robert Bhomfidd. 

Here^ midst the boldest triumphs of her worthy 
Nature herself invites the reapers forth ; 
Dares the keen sickle firom its twelvemonth's reeCy 
And gives that ardour^ which in every breast 
From infancy to age alike appears. 
When the first sheaf its plumy top uprears. 
No rake takes here what heaven t6 all bestows— 
Children of want, for you the bounty flows ! 
And every cottage from the plenftecKis store . 
Receives a burden nightly at its door. 

Hark ! where the sweepijig scythe now rips along: 
Sach sturdy mower emulous and strong ; 
Whose writhing form meridian heat defies^ 
Bends o'er his work, and every sinew tries ; 
Prostrates the waving treasure at his feet. 
But spares the rising clover^ short and sweet 
Come, Health I come, JoUky I light-footed come ; 
Here hold your revels, and make this your home. 
Each heart awaits and hails you as its own ; 
Each moisten'd brow, that scorns to wear a frown : 
Th' unpeopled dwelling mourns its tenants stray'd ; 
E'en the domestic laughing dairy maid 
Hies to ihejield, the general toil to share. 
Meanwhile the Jarmer quits his elbow-chair. 
His cool brick-floor^ his pitcher, and his ease. 
And braves the sultry beams, and gladly sees 
His gates thrown open, and his team abroad. 
The ready group attendant on his word. 
To turn the swarth, the qui v'ring load to rear, 
Or ply the busy rake, the land to clear. 
Summer's light garb itself now cumb'rous grown. 
Each his dun doublet in the shade throws down ; 
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Where oft the mastiff sculks with half-shut ejt. 
And rouses at the stranger passing by ; 
Whilst unrestrain'd the sodid converse flows^ 
And every breast love's powerful impulse knows^ 
And itval wits with more than rustic grace 
Con£ss8 the presence of a pretty face. 

Now nocm gone by^ and four dedining hours^ 
The weary limbs relax their boasted pow'rs ; 
Thirst rages strong, the fainting spirits fiiil. 
And ask the sovereign cordial, home-brewed ale : 
Beneath some sheltering heap of yellow com 
Rests the hoop'd keg, and friendly cooling horn. 
That mocks alike the goblet's brittle frame^ 
Its costlier potions, and its nobler name. 
To Mary first the brinuning draught is given. 
By toil made welcome as the dews of heaven. 
And never lip that press'd its homely edge 
Had kinder blessings or a heartier pledge. 
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THE 

Eamnttatimt of J^t^en BpixOt, 

BRANDBSTON POST-BOY: 
BT THE REV. WILLIAM CLVBBE, LL. B. 

The Rev. William Cluhhe was the second son ef 
the Rev, John Clubbe, B. A. Rector of Whatfield, 
and Vicar of Debenham, He was educated ai 
Caius College, Cambridge^ and admitted to tke 
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d€gf§M cf^ ULB, in 1769* J^ ^ ^omm year kf 
waif presented to the Rectory ofFlowtoUy and tO' the 
Vicarage of Brandeston, He died at Framlinghcunf 
where he Jiad resided jor some years previous to his 
death,' October l€th, 1814» and was buried m the 
ehurch^yatd ofBtandesion^ where j mi a c^ffinrtkaped 
Mtant, f> the following imcriptiom io kia memory : 

Tt» Rev*. WILL" CLUBBE 

Ferty-five Yetrs 

Vicar of this Parish 

DiedOct^ y« 16*. 1814 

, Aged 69. 

He was^ a person of considerable attainments, 
and J like his father, possessed of a rich fund of nO' 
tural humour. In his Vicarial garden at Brande^on, 
he had collected together many fragments fimn the 
undent chmrch of Letheringkam^ its brasses^ and 
monuments, and of these a Pyramid was erecied by 
him with the following inscriptions : 

'^ Fnimus. 

Indignant Reader ! 

These Monumental Remains 

are not 

(as Thou nmyest suppose) 

The Ruins of Tmie 

» but 

' * were destroyed in an irruption of the Goths, 

so late in the Christian .^a 

as the year 1789» 

Credite Posteri ! ! ! " 



** Undique coUectis membris— 

Abi Lectori 

£t si nomefi perenne cures, 

Qua&ras aliunde : 

Marmori famam credere 

Quam fallax Vanumque nt • 

Hinc ooBige." 
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''Who sees witli eqfoal eye^ as God ei all^ 
The her#.perish, or the sparrow fall:'* 



"M. S. 

Antiquiss"^ Famil" 

RcMiKuttun 

(Quoad restittti potuit) 

A«. Dom. 178P» 

Quicunque sis, 

Hos hortos post hac coliturus, 

Vive memor mortuorum ; 

Neu sinas 

Hasee Reliqaias 

Iteruui in ruiiuvn ladbi : 

H&c conditione, Valeas ! " . 



Mr. Clubbe's publications are, ** Six Satires .of Uorace, in a 
stjfle between Free ImHatRyn, and Literal Version, 1T9S,** 4to. 
" The Epistle of Horace to the Pises, on the Art of Poetry, 1797,* 
4to. "The Omnium, 1798," 8vo. "Ver: de Agricol« Puero, 
1801," lSmo« *• Agricolae Puer, Poema Roberti BloomfSeld, in 
Versus Latinos redditnffl^ 1804** Of d. ** A. Letter iq a Country 
Gentleman, on the Subject of Methodism, 1805," 8vo. " Three 
I^ic Odes on late celebrated occasions, 1 Q06" 4to. " An Address 
Whe lonnr da^as of hisPftrisWooers, on the Sabject of Metho- 
dism, 1806," 8vo. " A plain Discourse on the Subject of National 
Education, 1812," 12mo. "*' Parallel "between the Characters and 
Conduct of Oliver CieiaimlLaiid BoBaparte,*' d»a» 

The following lines were originally prefaced with 
this Advertisement : 

" To the charitabie and the uncharitable ; to Chi'istians, Jews, 
"Turks, Infidels, and Heretics, Steplien Spuik, Post-boy of 
'* Brandeston, begs leave to state a Idea he has iokeiy sostaioed in 
" the nearest relation he had in the world, hi& 9oky asiw 

" Too modest to dwell upon any merits of his own, he begs 
•* leave to solicit your charity for those of the deceased animal. 

" Of Chiistiaafi then he is bold to ask, beoittse au ass once 
" cai'ried the divine author of their religion : of Jews, bv*cause ha 
" comes the nearest to them of any bi^ote in the ereation, in their 
" obstinacy : of Tucks, because he is the paireiitof their itvorite 
'* mule : and of Infidels and Heretics, because of his resemblance . 
" t» them in stupidity. 
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" With the truly charitable he is sensible no argvments are 
^ wanted, and that with the oncharitable none ^iil prevaiU For 
*' the first, therefore, as in duty bound, he will ever pray ; to the 
** latter, however unbeconung the month of » petitioner, be begs 
" leave to say they may kiss the mark of Stephen Spink. 



Good people all, attend, I pra.y> 

And listen to my ditty ; 
For what poor Stephen has to say 

Will soon excite your pity. 

Both lame and blind he could not pass 

A snailj so slow was he ; 
Till mounted on his dapper ass. 

He flew like Mercury. 

Oft has he gone^ when sent express^ 

For newspaper or letter. 
Within six hours and sometimes less. 

Four miles and rather better. 

Such was the speed with which he went. 

That he was call'd by most. 
Who by his bag their letters sent^ 

The Brand'stanjlying post» 

Bat see him now, poor fidlen man ! 

On foot, and forced to crawl 
As crooked, and no faster than 

A snail upon the wall. 

You, who have legs to walk upon. 
Two legs, and want no more; 

Pity the wretch that has but one. 
And set him upon/btir. 
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Then on hii ats will Stephen ride^ 
And wish iSor nothing higher ; 

Nor envy the equestrian pride 
Of vicar or of squire. 

So shall your humble poet-boy thrive^ 
So blithe his hours shall pass^ 

That none in Brand* ston town shall live 
Like Stephen and his ass. 



V»»l%%^^» V%%i 0» »%i»%^i%%^»%i » %»» 
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PLOUGHMAN'S FEASTING DAYS: 



BY THOMAS TUSSER. 



*' The Five Hundred Points of Husbandry ** 
abound with many curious particulars, that bespeak 
the manners, customs, aud modes of living in this 
county, from the year 1 520 to about half a century 
after. 

Though popery was legally abolished at the period 
when this was written; yet protestants did not 
think it necessary ^ as a pledge qf their reformation, 
to renounce those festive^ or fasting days, which it 
had either recommended or tolerated. Among the 
former, the ** Ploughman*s Feasting Days " seem 
to have been duly observed^ either partially or 
generally, throughout most parts of England, in 
our author's time ; and in recommending ** old guise 
*' to be kept,^* he certainly ^ in this respect at least ^ 
did not deviaU from his protestant cr^ed. 
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This woiild not be dipt 

Old guise must be kept. 
Good huswives^ whom God hatk enndied ^aongh, 
Forget not the feasts^ that belong to the plough : 
The meaning is ooty ^ jo J JHid foe glad^ 
For comfort^ wiA bbour^ is fit to be had. 

Plough Monday.* 

Plough Monday, next after that TwelfUitide is past^ 
Bids out with the plQugh^ the wor$t husband is last. 
If ploughman get hatchet, or whip to the screen. 
Maids loseth their cock, if no water be heen, 

Shrovetide.f 

At Shrovetide to «faroving, go thrash the ftt b^n. 
If blindfold can kill her, then give it thy men. 
Maids, fritters and pancakes enow see ye make. 
Let slut have one pancake^ for company sake. 



* Plough Monday was to remind tb^ ««1tivatdr» of the earth of 
their proper bQsineM i a^d^ n «pai>g wnt g;Lv«A to li^e pot^vity qI 
domestics^ by eome peculiar of{)servauces. The men and meid' 
servants strove to ^outrie eftoli other in eadv rising* on Ploogh 
S([onday« I^ the plon|;:h^an c/D«ild iget any pi the implements of 
his vocation by the fireside, before the maid eonld pat on her Icetde. 
she forfeited her shrovetide cock. The evening concluded with a, 
good sapper. 

t The custom alluded to in ^is stftiiza is now prdh^My ^ite ob- 
sokete* { describe it on iiie attjiority of ^il«i«tn> who s«eqis to hare 
witnessed its ^celebration. ** The hen is hung at a fellow's |)ack» 
who has also some horse h^lls about him } the rect of the felkNirs 
are blipded* And |iav? hooghs in tUeir hands, with whieh they 
ebase this fellow and his hen about some large court or smsoi 
eaclosiure. Hie feltow wMh his hea aad h«U« t^aft^ng as «f;eU M 
he can, the^ follow the sound* and sometimes hit him ^nd his hen; 
other tijnes, if he can get fodiind one of them, they thresh one 
another <«eUAknou«ed<y.; butft^ ie«tA.4i tbe jaaida are to hlui4 U»« 
feUows, wfai$ih Viey do with their apron^, and the cunning baggages 
will endear their sweethearts with a peepiDg^hol«,<whilSttkealiunv 
iQQtk OBt as sharp to hindicr it. Aftev* -this, the hep ^ bc«lcd yrfJfh. 
bacon ; and a store of pancakes and fritters are m^de. She that is 
noted for lying a^bed long, or any «tiier ^aabuTmaiase, tutf^i fbe Anst 
pancake presented tP h^f, wbXcii most ^pmnonjy /all U> ^« ^^ 
•hare at last, for no one will own it their- due> * 
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Sheep'Shearing. 

Wife^ make us a dinner^ spare flesh neidier eam^ 
Make wafers and cakes^ for our sheep must be shorn. 
At sheep-sheari«g,iieighlioiursiHineother thing crave;. 
But good cheer and welcome^ like neighbours to have. 

The Wake^Day,X 

Fill o^nen with flawns, Jenny^ pass not for sleeps 
To-morrow, thy &ther his wake-day will keep. 
Then every wanton may dance at her wiB, 
Both Tomkin with Tomlin, and Jenkin with GilL 

Harvest'Home,^ 

For all this good feasting, yet art thou not loose. 
Till ploughman thou givest his harvest-home goose. 
Though goose go in stubble, I pass not for that; 
Let goose have a goose, be she lean, be she fat. 

Seed-Cake. 

Wife, some time this week, if the weather hold deai^ 
An end of wheat sowing we make for this year: 
Remember thou therefore, though I do it not^ 
The seedxcake^ the pasties, and furmenty pot 

Ttmcea»fveek Roast, 

Good plowmen, look weekly, of custom and right. 
For roast meat on Sundays, and Thursdays at^night. 
Thus doing and keeping such custom and guise. 
They cail thee good huswife, — theylovetheeiasewiac. 

t On the night preceding the day of the dedication of the-pawK 
dwrcb, which is always identified with sonM saint in the &cinMh 
calendar at least, the yonng parishioners nsed to watch In the 
church till morning, and to feast the neirt -day. This practice waa 
liibc^ to lead to irregularities, and wa3^rqpeny ohaitged to wak4n|; 
at the bven, m each particular house* 

<• at appears that a goose used ibnmedy to be .giJtaii* ^ hmsr^^r 
hom^ to tlioae who had notovertnratd alMid of c^rn.in carry ins* 
during harvest. 
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SUFFOLK CHEESE j 



IIY ROBERT BLOOMriELD. 



Tike eowi of Suffolk have long been celebrated 
for the abundance of their milk^ which, conndering 
their size, and the quantity of food^ far exceedi 
the produce of any other race in the island. Though 
the peculiar breed of this county is spread all over 
itf yet a tract of twenty miles by twelve is more 
especially the seat of the Dairies. This space is 
comprehended within a line drawn from the parish 
of Coddenham to AshbocMng^ Otley, Charsfield, 
Letheringham^ Hacheston, Parham,FramHngham, 
Cransford, Brusyard, Badinghamj Sibton^ He* 
veninghamy Oookley, Linstcad^ Met field, Wethers* 
dalCf Fressingfieldy Wingfield, Moxne, Brome, 
Thrandeston, Gislingham, Finningham, Westhorp, 
Wyverston, Capping, Stonham, Greeting, and again 
to Coddenham* 

The breed is universally polled; and the size 
small, few rising , when fattened, to above 50 stone 
itt 14/6. each. The characteristics of this breed 
are, a clean throat, with little dew lap ; a thin, 
clean snake head ; thin legs ; a very large carcase ; 
a rib tolerably springing from the centre of the 
back, but with a heavy belly ; back-bone ridged ; 
chine, thin and hollow; loin narrow ; udder large, 
loosct and creased when empty ; milk-veins remark" 
ably large, and rising in knotted ^p^ffs to the eye ; 
a general habit of leanness ; hip-bones high and itt 
covered ; and scarcely any part of the carcase so 
formed and covered as to please the eye accustomed 
to fat beasts of the finer breeds. The best milkers 
are in general red, brindled, or of a yellowish cream 
colour. The qlMntity of milk yielded by one of 
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these ants is frwn five to eight gallons a dayi 
When the ^(uantiiy of milk^ in any breeds is. very 
greats that of butter is rarely equal. It is thus in 
Suffolk ; the quantity of milk is more extraordinary, 
than that of butter. The average of all the dairies, 
in the district, may be estimated at three ftrkiTkS ; 
and three-fourths of a whey of cheese per cow, clear 
to t fie factor's hands, after supplying the consump* 
tion of the family. The quantity of butter com" 
puted to be sent from Suffolk to London annually 
is about 4iO flOO firkins. 

The Suffolk butter is muck esteemed; but alas ! 
thosCf who make good butter, must^ of course, make 
bad cheese; and therefore the generality of Suffolk^ 
eJieese is well known to be as remarkably btui, as. 
the butter is excellent. But in those districts, wher§ 
little or no butter is churned, as good cheese is made 
as any in the kingdom, being little, if at all, inferior . 
to that of Stilton. 

Unrivall'd standfi thy country cheese^ O Giles; 
Whose very name alone engenders smiles ; 
Whose fame abroad by every tongue is i^oke^ 
The well-known butt of many a flinty jofce,* 
That pass like current coii) the nation through; . 
And^ ah ! experience proves the satire true. 
Provision's grave, thou ever craving mart. 
Dependant, huge m^tropolis ! where art 
Her pouring thousands stows in breathless rooms. 
Midst pois'nous smokes and steama> and rattling 
looms; 

• IIii! ger will break through stone-walls, or any thing, except 
Suffolk cheese, says Ray. 

Suffolk cheese, from 'its poverty, says Grose, is frequently the 
subject of mach humour. It is by some represented as only tit for 
making wheels for wheelbarrows ; and a story is told, that a parcel 
of Suffolk cheese being packed up in an iron chest, and pot on 
board a ship boand to the East Indies, the rats, allured by the 
•cent, eat through the chest, but could not penetrate the Ghees'- 

B B 
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Where gisndeiur revek in unbounded stores.; 
llesCramt, a slighted stranger at their doors ; 
Thou^ like a whirlpool, dmm'st the countries round. 
Till London market, London price, resound 
Through every town, round every passing load. 
And deity ^oduee thr(»igsthe Eastern road : 
DeHciotts veal, and butter, every hour. 
From Essex lowlands, and the banks of Stour ; 
And further far', where numerous herds repose. 
From Orwell's brink, from Waveney, or Ousc. 
Hence Suffolk dairy-wives nm mad for cream. 
And leave their milk* with nothing but kA name ; 
Its name derinon and reproach pursue. 
And strangers tell of '* three times skimm'd sky- 
blue." 
To cheese converted, what can be its boast ? 
What, but the common virtues of a post ! 
If drought overtake it faster than the knife. 
Most fmr it bids finf stubbom length of life. 
And, like the oaken shelf whereon 'tis laid. 
Mocks the Weak efints of tile benxfii^^ blade ; 
Or in the heg-trougb rests in perfect spite. 
Too big to sivallow, and too hard 16 bite. 
Inglorious victory ! Ye Cheshire meads. 
Or Severn's ftowty dales, where pknty treads. 
Was your ridi milk to sufifer wrongs like these. 
Farewell your pride ! ftreweU renowned dieese ! 
The skimmer dread> whose ravages alone 
Thus turns the meads sweet nectar into stone. 



• Fuller in his Proverbfl has tht ioUomiam remarks ; Saffolk mUk... 
This was one of tiie staple commodities of die Land of Caaaaa« and 
certainly most wholesome for man's foodj beeause of God^i owm 
choosing for his own people. No comaty in England alfords better 
and sweeter of the kind,lying opposite to HoUand, in the Nether^ 
Hmds, where is the beft dairy in Christendom. 
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FARMER'S DAILY DIET : 

BY THOMAS TUSSER. 

TheJbUowing lines exhibit a correct picture of the 
farmer's mode of living, in this County, at the peric^ 
when Tusser wrote. In this respect it is highly in^ 
teresling ; and though we find few delicacies ^ an 
expensive kind, every thing is substantial and whole^ 
some though plain, — a just representation of the Eli" 
tabethan age. Salt meat, and Jish both fresh and 
salted, it is evident ^ were standing articles of diet. 

A PLOT set down for fanner's quiet^ 
As time requires^ to frame his diet : 
With sometimes fish^ and sometimes fast^ 
That household store may longer last. 
Let Lent^ well kept^ offend not thee^ 
For March and April breeders be : 
Spend herring firsts save salt-fish last^ 
For salt-fish is good^ when Lent is past. 
When Easter comes, who knows not than 
That veal and bacon is the man ;* 
And Martilmas beef t doth bear good tack^ 
When country folks do dainties lack. 
When Macrell ceaseth from the seas^ 
John Baptist brings grass-beef and pease. 
Fresh herring pler^ty^ Michell $ brings. 
With fatted crones, and such old things. 

* That is in season, or proper to be used. 
t Beef dried in the chimney, like bacou« and is so called, be- 
cause it was usual to kill the beef for this proTision about the Veast 
of St. Martin, Nov. I. 

j Micbaelmas. 

BBS 
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All Saints § do lay for pork and souse^ 
For sprats and spurlings t for their house. 
At Christmas play^ and make good cbeer^ 
For Christmas comes^ but once a year. 
Though some then do^ as do they would^ 
Let thrifty do^ as do they should. 
For causes good^ so many ways^ 
Keep Embringsjl ivell^ and fasting-days. 
What lalNT commands we ought t' obey> 
For Friday, Saturn^ aiid Wednesday. 
The land doth will, the sea doth wish. 
Spare sometimes flesh, and feed offish. 
Where fish is scant, and fruit of trees. 
Supply that want with butter and cheese. 



HARVEST HOME: 

BY ROBERT BLOOMFISLO. 

When the labours qfthe sickle were compUted, and 
when the fruits qfthe earth were gathered i«, and laid 
up in their proper repositories, it was customary to 
provide a plentiful supper for the harvest-men, and 
the servants of the famdp, who had toiled in securing 
the wealth of their employer. At this entertainment , 
all were, in the modem revolutionary idea of the word, 
perfectly equal. Here was no distinction of persons, 
but master and servant sat at the same table, converse- 
ed freely tt^ether, and spent the remainder of the night 
in dancing, singing, S^. in the most easy familiari- 
tv, 

$ All Hallows tide. t Pif^sears, feet, &c. pickled, 

t A small sea-fish, probably Smelts. || The £mber Days or Weeks. 
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NoW; ere sweet Summer bida its long adieu^ 
And winds blow keen where late the blossom grew^ 
The bustling day and jovial night must come^ 
The long accustom'd feast of harvest-home. 
No blood-stain'd victory, in story bright. 
Can give the philosophic mind delight ; 
No triumph please while rage and death destroy : 
Reflection sickens at the monstrous joy. 
And where the joy, if rightly understood. 
Like cheerful praise for universal good ? 
The soul nor check nor doubtful anguish knows. 
But free and pure the grateful current flows. 

Behold the sound oak table's massy frame 
Bestride the kitchen floor ! the careful dame 
And gen'rous host invite their friends around. 
While all that clear'd the crop, or till'd the ground 
Are guests by right of custom :...old and young. 
And many a neighbouring yeoman join the throng. 
With artizans that lent their dext'rous aid. 
When o'er each field the flaming sun-beams play'd.— 

Yet plenty reigns, and from her boundless hoard. 
Though not one jelly trembles on the board. 
Supplies the feast with all that sense can crave ; 
With all that made our great forefathers brave. 
Ere the clo)r'd palate countless flavours trjr'd. 
And cooks had nature's judgment set aside. 
With thanks to heaven, and tales of rustic lore. 
The mansion echoes when the b^quet's o'er ; 
A wider circle spreads, and smiles abound,- 
As quick the frothing horn performs its round ; 
Care's mortal foe, that sprightly joys imparts 
To cheer the frame, aiid elevate their hearts. 
Here, fresh and brown, the hazel's produce lies 
In tempting heaps,"and peals of laughter rise^ 

BBS 
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And crackling music, with the frequent song. 
Unheeded bear the midnight hour along. 

Here once a year distinction low'rs its crest. 
The master, servant, and the merry guest. 
Are equal all ; and round the happy ring 
The reaper's eyes exulting glances fling. 
And, warm'd with gratitude, he quits his place. 
With sun-burrit hands and ale-enliven'd face. 
Refills his jug his honour'd host to tend. 
To serve at once the master and the friend ; 
Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share his tale. 
His nuts, his conversation, and his ale. 



»»»»*»%»»^»w»»<%<^»i»**%'* 



THE HAVERHILL MATCHSELLltl : 
■ A SUFFOLK TALE. 

BY MR. JOHN WEBB. 

The unfortunate subject <(f jhe foUawing, verses 
is still living, and residing at HaverhilL 

See yonder abject, squalid form, on which 
Disease and want their baleful phials poiir; 
Upon whose faded cheek, so ghastly pale. 
Dull grief has ploughed deep furrows.— Ah f Chat eye 
Has lost its wonted lustre : on the ground 
'Tis fix'd intent, nor heeds proud fashion's son. 
Who flutters by it ; like the gild^ fly. 
That wantons in gay 8ummer*s fervid beam. 
And fiips sweet nectar from the flowers of June. 
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How slow he imyres ! his better hmd a tteff 
Grasps hard^ with mde enormous knoh^ 
Such as our antique grandsires us'd^ whattiine 
Fair Anna ruFd^ and gillknt Marlb'rough fought 
But mark ! his kft^ a smdl and wither'd stump, 
A basket holds with sordid matches fill'd. 






Poor mendicant ! methinkfip thy hand was lost 
In fighting for thy country and &r me ! 
I'll tarry till thou oom'st, and to my-cot 
*' Invite tiiee^-^woe^wom wretdi ! mymantiing ale 
" Shall rouse thy drooping spirits, make thy heart, 
" That seldom knows'the puke <rf joy, rejoice." 
'Tis done-^the lazy kntering crimsoa tide 
Bounds, with a* rapid current, thro' his ^ veins : 
His eye emits a ray replete with fire ; 
And features, long bedewed with mis'r3r's tear. 
Brighten in smiles.««*Thui oft, when nature mourns 
Her verdant realms deform'd by drizzly showers^ 
Forth looks the golden- sun, and glads the scene. 

^' Friend," cries the happy beggar, '' by ^t look 
Inquisitive, - 1 judge that thou^ woidd'st < like 
To hear my tale of woe :— 4is all I <»m— 
That little all I give. 

In yon green vale, thaf s water'd by a stream. 
Unknown to song, for there no woodland bard. 
As genius prompted, tun'd'fiis aidless reed; 
Where beauteous' landscapes ^diarm the euHoua eye ; 
Where flowers, of cvesry' hue, regalethe sense ; 
Andt^n^egated'songslers feast the ear. 
With soft mellifluous sym|)honies, I'drew 
'My infant breath, tod ektei^d Me's^ newseene : 
My father tiil'd « small, ' but^fbrtilefam. 
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Which well supply'd hb hoti^old. He wiis kind^ 

Plain^ honesty tender-hearted ; lov'd us all 

With pure^ paternal love ; and acted well 

The father's and the husband's arduous part* 

Full largely of his bounty I partook : 

He wept my helpless state.—- No battle stroke^ 

Edge of keen sword^ or cannon's murd'rous ball, 

Depriv'd me of my hand ; for I alas ! 

Was a lorn cripple, even firom my birth. 

Parental kindness, like a guardian seraph. 

Was ever hov'ring o'er me for my good : 

But ere his plan of kindness was fulfilled, 

I shed the tear-drc^ o'er his early bier. 

Ah me ! though young, I heav'd a heartfelt sigh. 

When his lov'd form repos'd on earth's cold breast ; 

I deeply felt his loss, and feel it still, 

Tho' grief has sapp'd, and black misfortune's storm 

Has shook the seat o£ mem'ry to its base ! 

My mother griev'd : but, like a summer shower, 

Her s<»*rows soon Subsided :— aH was calm. 

The change at length seem'd grateful ; — ^fond of rule. 

In that her consolation soon was found. " - 

Her sway. was. thriftless : many a needless debt 
By folly was contracted : 'till that fiend. 
Gaunt poverty, drew near, with asp^ wan, • 
And ruin grip'd us with her harpy daw. 

As years roll'd o'er me, all the varied ills 

That haunt the meagre train (^ sordid want 

Beset, me close. Of sorrow's bitter cup 

I drank long druughts. Ill fortune and iU heajlth 

Conspir'd to make me wretched.-^ 

Tho' spring, advancing, stxew'd the earth withflow'irs. 

And summer shed on all h^ golden beam ; 
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Tho' auttunn from her lap ripe fruitage pour^d^ 
And winter brought her train of social friends^ 
Of fireside comforts^ and domestic bliss ; 
Yet circling seasons brought no joy to me^ 
And pleasure seem'd an alien to my breast. 
From simple childhood up to gairish youth 
I was vile fortune's sport : some star malign 
Shed its pernicious influence o'er my path^ 
And cross'd my fairest purpose. But I tire" — 
*^No, no, old friend, proceed! — The woe-fraught tale 
Can yield a pensive pleasure to the mind. 
That longs to give relief, and soothe distress." 
" In fine— 

To manhood grown I hir'd a farm. 
And. singled from the damsels of the vale 
A blooming, sprightly helpmate.— The bright sua 
Cast not his radiance on a pair more, blest 
But short the reign of sublunary bUss, 
Bright as the drop that gems the .bending tho;m, 
Alas ! as short liv'd too ; for human joy, 
(Like the perceptive plant) recoils in haste 
From grim misfortune's felon touchy and shrinks. 
And falls to earth. — 
While thus supremely blest, 
I soon forgot the sense of former ills. 
A Jpvely girl and boy oiw union crown'd : 
But while we fondly idolized our babes. 
We liv'd unmindful of tb^t gracious source. 
From whence our blessings and our mercies, flow'd« 
The power we ceas'd to homage was incens'd^ 
And soon destroy'd our idols. The dear boy 
A fiery bane, a burning fever, siez'd. 
And dry'd the fount of life. — One fatal mom^ 
Our little ^erub daughter left h^ home 



To gather flowers, what time the hand of May 
Emboss'd green nature's carpet with bright gdld ; 
Not far she wander'd, when a pool appear'd. 
Whose surface sh<Mie with such aquatic bk>oni9 
As paint a stagnate fluid ; wh^n, allur'd 
By the fair blossoms that bedeck'd the scene. 
She fearless strove to gain the flowery prize. 
And perished there !«- 

Words are too weak, no language can describe 
The pangs that tore my bosom ! Still I hid 
Ftook my dear mate the anguish of my heart. 
And sought to soothe the tempest in her breast 
With sympathy's mild bahn. Alas I this stroke. 
This second stroke, was fatal in th' extreme ; 
And reason, tumbling from lier shattered throne. 
Laid waste the mind*s feir empire; and — ^instead 
Of the sweet' bliss of social intericourse. 
And all the soft felicities that wait 
On happy wedded love; mine ears were stunned 
With jest obscene, loud laugh, and wanton song. 
The curse th^ shock'd me, and the impious pfarato 
That bade defiance' to almighty power. 
And dar'd his fiercest vengeance. — ^Thiis I liv'd 
SeVn years! a tedious term, where woe "presides. 
And with her sables hangs die dismal scene. 
For sev'n long years die suffier'd, and I moumy, 
TiU heaven in mercy call'd her to the skies. 
And left me here a s^tary wretch, 
A desolated pilgrim ! — I could tell 
When dire affliction had reduc'd my store. 
How wolf-ey*d rapine drove me from myfarm. 
And law's staunch blbod-hounds long pursued their 
prey. 

And seiz'd the Uttie that oppression left 
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I must jForbear :— my swelling lieart'forbicts 
Procfedure further :^— 4)ut this dEife-wdrn frame 
Will ten the sequela- 
Thanks^ thou poor old man^ 
For thy sad story^ may I gather thence 
That wisdom^ whidi inspires a grateful mind^ 
To bless kind heaven^ for this my happier fate. 

A DESCRIPTION OF HUSWIFBRY: 

BY THOMAS T17SSEB. 

Tusser^ says Stillingfieet^ \Drote from practice^ 
He appears to have been a good-natured^ cheerful 
man, and though a lover of ceconomVy far from 
meanness, as appears in many of his precepts, 
wherein he 'shews his dis'appfdbati&n' bf that pitifAl 
spirit, which makes fariners starve their cattie, 
their land, and every thing belonging to them; 
chasing rather to lose a pound than spend a shilling. 

This ** Book of Huswifery^ as it may be called^ 
presents a^enuine picture of the domestic ceconomy 
of the Suffolk and Essex farmers, in thetei^'^f 
Elizabeth, \cith the labours and MHes'^f'ihe d4ey, 
as they return in endless 'succession^ 

Now listen^ good huswives^ what doings are here^ 
Set forth for a day^ as it should for a year : 
Both easy to follow^ and soon to atchieve. 
For such as by huswifery looketh to thrive. 
The forenoon affairs^ till dinner (with some) 
Then afternoon doings^ till supper-time come; 
With breakfast and dinner time^ sup and to bed^ 
Stand, orderly ]()Uced, ' to q[ed)H thine head. 
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The meaning is this-^-for a day what ye see^ 
That monthly and yearly continued must be ; 
And hereby to gather^ (as prove I intend^) 
That huswifery matters have never an end. 

Moming Works, 

No sooner some up^ 

But nose is in cup. - 
Get up in the morning as soon as thou wilt^ 
With over-long slugging^ good servant is spilt. 
Some slovens^ from sleeping no sooner get up^ 
But hand is in aumbry^* and nose in the cup. 

That early is done^ 

Count huswifely won. 
Some work in the morning may trimly be done. 
That all the day after can hardly be won. 
Good husband, without, it is needfull there be. 
Good huswife, within, is as needful as he. 

Cast dust into yard. 

And spin and go card. 
Sluts' comers avoided, shall further thy health. 
Much time about trifles shall hinder thy wealth. 
Let smne to peel hemp, or else rushes to twine. 
To spin, or to card, or to seething of brine^ 

Grind malt for to drink. 

See meat do not stink. 
Set some about cattle, some pasture to view. 
Some malt to be grinding, against ye do brew. 
Some cometh, some brineth, some will not be 

taught. 
Where meat is attainted, their cookery is naught. 

• A Cupboard to hoid viotaals* 
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Breakfast Doings. 

To breakfast that come. 

Give every one some. 
Call servants to breakfast, by day-star appear^ 
A snatch, and to work — ^fellows tarry not here. 
L.et huswife be carver, let pottage be heat, 
A mess to each one, with a morsell of meat. 

No more tittle tattle. 

Go serve your cattle. 
What tack in a pudding, saith greedy gut wringer. 
Give such, ye wot what, ere a pudding he finger. 
Let servants once served thy cattle go serve. 
Lest often ill serving make cattle to sterve. 

Dinner Matters. 

For hunger or thirst. 

Serve cattle well first. 
By noon, see your dinner be ready and neat. 
Let meat tarry servant, nor servant his meat. 
Plough-cattle, a baiting, call servant to dinner. 
The thicker together, the charges the thinner. 

Together is best, 
. For hostis and guest. 
Due season is best, altogether is gay. 
Dispatch hath no fellow, make short and away. 
Beware of Gill Laggoose disordering thy house, 
Mo dainties who catcheth, than cr^fly fed mouse! 

Let such have enough, 
' That follow the plough. 
Give servants no dainties, but give him enough, • 
Too many chaps walking do beggar the plough. 
Poor seggons,* half starved, work faintly and dull. 
And lubbers do loiter, their bellies too full. 

* A poor starveling labourer. 
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Give n^ver too. much> 

To lazy;, and such. 
Feed hzy, that thresheth, a £ap and a tap. 
Like slothfull, that alway be stopping a gap. 
Some lith^rly lubber more eateth than two^ 
Yet leaveth ui^done ii^hat ai^other will da 

Where nothing will last. 

Spare such as thou hast. 
Some cutteth thy linen, some spoileth thy broth. 
Bare table to some doth as well as a cloth. 
Treent dishes be homely, and yet not to lack. 
Where stone is no laster, take tankard and jack. 

Knap boy on the thumbs. 

And save him his crumbs. 
That pewter is never (or mannerly feasts, - 
That daily do serve so unmannerly beasts. 
Somegnaweth and leaveth some cniBts and some 

cnm^bs. 
Eat such their own leavings, or gnaw their owii 
thumbs: 

Serve God ever first ; 

Take nothing at worst. 
At dinger, at supper, at morning, at night. 
Give thanks unto God, for his gifts so in sight. 
Good hushandand huswife will sometimes, akne. 
Make shifl with a morsell, and pick qf ^ bone* 

Enough thou art told; 

Too much will not hold. 
Three dishes well dressed, and welcoqie with all. 
Both pleaseth thy friend, andbeoometh thine halL 
Enough 19 a plenty, too much is a pride;, 
The plough, with ill holding, goes quickly asi^f- 

t Wooden* 
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Afternoon Works* 

Make ccaapany break ; 

Go ch^ish the weak. 
When dimmer iaended^ set servant to work. 
And IqQow sueh fe&ows, as lovdth to luik. 
To servant in sidcness see nothing ye grutch^ 
A thing of a trifle shall coookfort him much. 

Who many do feed^ 

Save much they had need. 
Put chippings in dippings^ use panngs to save^ 
Fat capons or chickens that lookest to have. 
Save drippings and skimmings^ how ever ye do^ 
For med'cine for cattle^ for cart^ and for shoe. 

Leave capon unmeet. 

Dear fed is unsweet. 
Such off com as eometh, give wife to her fee. 
Feed willingly such as do help to feed thee. 
Though fat feed is dainty, yet this I thee warn. 
Be cunning in fatting, for robbing thy barn. 

Piece hole to defend ; 

Things timely amend. 
Good sempsters be sewing of fine pretty knacks. 
Good huswives be mending, and piecing their sacks* 
Though making and mending be huswifely ways^. 
Yet maiding in time is the huswife to praise. 

Buy new as is meet, 

Mark blanket and sheet. 
Though ladies may rend, and buy new every day. 
Good huswives must mend, and buy new as the|r 

may. 
Call quarteiiy servants to court and to leet ;t 
Write every coverlid, blanket, and sheet 

t To accouut. 
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Shift slovenly elf^ 

Be jailor thyself. 
Though shifting too oft be a thief in A house, 
Yet shift slut and sloven^ for fear of a' louse. 
Grant Doubtfull no key of his chamber in purse. 
Lest chamber door lockt be to thievery a nurse. 

Save feathers for guest. 

These other rob chest. 
Save wing for a thresher,t when gander doth die. 
Save feathers of all thing, the softer to lie. 
Much spice is a thief, so is candle and fier. 
Sweet sauce is as crafty, as ever was frier. 

Wife, make thine own candle^ 

Spare penny to handle. 
Provide for thy tallow, ere frost cometh in. 
And make thine own candle, ere winter begin. 
If penny for all dung be suffered to trudge. 
Trust long not to penny, to have him thy drudige. 

Evening Works* 

Time drawing to night. 

See all things go right. 
When hens go to roost, go in hand to dress meat. 
Serve hogs, and to milking, and some to serve neat. 
Where twain be enow, be not served with thre^ 
More knaves in a company, worser they be. 

Make lackey to trudge. 

Make servant thy drudge. 
For every trifle leave jaunting thy nag. 
But rather make lackey of Jack-boy, thy wag. 
Make servant at night lug in wood or a log, 
Let none come in empty, but slut and thy dpg. 

t A daster. 
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False knave ready preet. 

All safe is the best. 
Where puUen use nightly to perch in the yard> 
There two-legged foxes keep watches and ward. 
See cattle weU served, without and within. 
And all things at quiet, ere supper begin. 

Take heed, it is needftill. 

True pity is meedfull. 
No clothes in garden, no trinkets without. 
No door leave unbolted, for fear of a doubt. 
Thou woman, whom pity becometh the best. 
Grant aU that hath laboured time to take rest 



Supper Matters. 

Use mir^ and good word. 

At bed and at board* 
Provide for thy husband, to make him good cheer. 
Make merry together, while time ye be here. 
At bed and at board, howsoever be&ll. 
Whatever God sendeth, be merry withall* 

No brawling make. 

No jealousy take. 
No taunts before servants for hindering of fame. 
No jarring too loud for avoiding of shame. 
As fr^isy and heresy roveth together. 
So jealousy leadeth a fool, ye wot whither. 

Tend such as 'ye have. 

Stop talkative knave. 
Young children and chickens would ever be eating. 
Good servants look duly for gentle entreating. 
No servant at table use sauc'ly to talk. 
Lest tongue, set at large, out of measure do walk. 

CO 
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li« snatdung «l afi^ 

Sirs^ beatken now alL 
No lurchiiiig, no snalchiBg;, no strirkif ill dl; 
Lest one go without^ and ano^ier haye aM^. 
Declare after supper— ^take heed tber«Hnto^ 
What work in the morning each serran* shaB i^ 

Thy soul hath a dog ; 

Forget not thy dog. 
Remember those children^ whose parents ho peor> 
Which hunger^ yet dare not to crave at thy door. 
Thy bandogs that serveth for divers mishaps. 
Forget not to give him thy bones and thy scrapt. 

Make keys to be keepers. 

To bad, ye sleepess. 
Where mouths be many to spend that thou hast, 
S«t keys to be keepecs, for spending too ^t 
To bed after supper, let drowsy go sleop. 
Lest knave in the dark to his manow da cicof^ 

Keep keys as thy life ; 

Fear candle, good wift. 
Such keys lay up safe, cfe ye take ye to rest. 
Of dairy, of buttery, of cupboard and ciiest. 
Fear cancQe in hayloft, in bam, and in shed;. 
Fear flea-smock and mendbreech, fbr bumia^ thttb 
bed. 

See door lockt &st. 

Two keys make waot 
A door witiboot lock is a bait for a knave, 
A lock without key is a iook that wiU have. 
One key to two locks, if it break is a grief j 
Two.k^tooMlock» flitbeeAdi8iitbii£ 
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Nigbt works trouble head^ 

Lock doors^ and to bed. 
The day willeth done, whatsoever ye bid. 
The night is a thief, if ye take not good heed. 
Wash dishes, lay leavens, save fire, and away, 
Loek doors and to bed, a good huswife will say. 

To bed know thy guise. 

To rise do likewise, 
in winter at nine, and in summer at ten. 
To bed afVer supper, both maidens and men. 
In winter, at five a dock, servant arise. 
In summer at four, is very good guise. 

Love so as ye may 

Love many a day. 
Be lowly, not sullen^ if aught go amiss. 
What wresting may lose thee, that win with a kiss* 
Bbth bear and forbear, now and then as ye may. 
Then wench, God a mercy ! thy husband will say. 



MENDLESHAM GAMES, 

1735: 

His nam Plebecula gaudet. Hor. 

Mendlciham tbas fortherly a market-fonfn of some 
importance, and is situated in a deep miry soti, near 
the source of the river Deben. The place itself is mean^ 
but the church is a handsome structure, with a Mhf 
embattled tower. The two porches arejine, and rtchf 
ly ornamented, particularly that on the north side ; 
on the top of which are four tveH'Sculpiured grotesque 
Jigures: It was gh^ by King William Rvfus U> the 

cc 2 
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Ahhot and Convent ofBattk, in Sussex, who had the 
impropriation and advowson of the vicarage till the 
dissolution. Hugh Fitz Otho procured the privehee 
rfa market and fair from King Edward the 1st, the 
latter of which it still retains annually on the 21st of 
September. The lordship of this town was formerly 
vested in the family qflJuke, but now belongs to thai 
of TyreU. 

Towards the conclusion of the nth century, an 
ancient silver crown, weighing about 60 ounces, and 
conjectured to have belonged to one of the East Anglian 
Kings, was found here. A gold concave ring, with 
an inscription in the Sclavonian, or Runic character, 
was also ploughed up here in 1758^ of which a de^ 
scription, with a plate, is given in the Gent. Mag. 
Foi. 54. Pt. 2. p. 975. Camden supposes MetidlM^ 
ham to have been the residence of Dagwert, one of the 
Kings of the Heptarchy. 

. CM a brass plate in the church is '^ An Account of 
Houses and Lands, given in Charity to the Parish 
Church of Mendlesham, in the County of Suffolk, 
taken July 25. 1807/' and which then let, coUec-f 
tivelv, for £266 per annum. " The rent andprqfits 
** of the said Houses and Lands are annually received 
o^ the Churchwardens qfthe said Parish for the 
time being, and by them laid out and expended in 
repairing the said Church, the Yard, House, and 
Buildings on the said Church Estates, in paying the 
Schoolmaster's Salary, and assisting the poor and 
needy persons belonging to the said Parish" 
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Once on a time^ in town renown'd of yore 
For weekly market^ market now no more^ 
Where Sallows sets his razor to a hair^ 
And KiUet's cyder bounces brisk and dear ; 
Cyder, the muses fav'rite drink, inspires 
To sing a subject all mankind admires ; 
The Holland Smock a tapster here displays. 
To tempt the light-heel'd damsels to the race. 
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In hopes to make his barrels &ster run^ 
And draw the country to his ale so brown : 
Hence^ tho' the sunny season call'd to work, 
Bridget her rake throws by^ and John his fork^ 
The neighb*ring villages pour'd forth their youths 
And age itself was there with his colt's tooth. 
For who cou'd stay away, when Gunners seen, 
A rural goddess on the crowded green ? 
Havors and Bait, and many more, remain. 
Maids that might follow in Diana's train. 
And now the sun had shortened his career. 
When on the lists two nymphs in draw'rs appear ; 
Cook, who full oft had triumph'd in the field. 
Whose sturdy make to man wou'd hardly yield ; 
Her well known fame dismay'd the softer sex. 
So only on6 oppos'd, instead of six. 
Nor will our landlord give his smock away 
So cheap, 'tis kept to grace some future day : 
But to requite the country for their loves. 
He graciously bestows a pair of gloves. 
Which Cook must wear, with ease she gains the 

goal. 
Whilst Blamfield follows like a filly foal ; 
Blom/ieldy too young, but yet, if right I see. 
What Cook is now, in time shall BUmfield be. 
So have we seen a greyhound and her young 
Stretch o'er the lawn, and drive poor puss along ; 
The first year's running this of that fell short. 
But turn for turn next season show'd us sport. 
Thus time wiU put our organs out of tune. 
As all things change whiqh lie beneath the moon^ 
Blomfield and Cook must with old age decline. 
And tho* no leg be slipt, tl^eir speed resign ) 

€ c 3 
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Flannel shall hald^ when holland smock shall ha^ 

Or only serve for chimney comer tale. 

Swift winged time will over-take, and death 

Will run the longest winded out of breath ; 

But hark ! what shouts from the next yard resound; 

'Tis the twelve champions of the nine-pin ground. 

pood bowlers all, and honest men, I hope. 

And he that is not, let him win arc^. 

Burroughs and Rednal fill the judge's seat. 

And cock their pipes with gravity and state ; 

Three times the bowl is sent from every hand, 

But Chittock's fortune did most pins command t 

Ckitlock exults, victorious, in the throng. 

Now some trudge homeward, some their mirth prc^ 

long 
IVith double mugs, and grateful whiffs of smoke^ 
And the house roars with many a rustic joke. 
Nor was Crowdero wanting with hi3 kit. 
To take advantage of the merry fit. 
To screw the maidens heartstrings up to love. 
And show their swains how graceftilly they movc^ 
The swains before had pla3r'd the wrestler's partj 
To prove their manhood to each kind sweetheart 
By a hard fall, which, if the truth were known^ 
Is scarce so taking as a soft green gown. 
But stay, my maids, till Michaelmas be come. 
Now mind your spinning, and encrease the sum 
To recommend you to a thrifty spouse. 
To buy the wedding ring, and fetch the cows. 
Till the feast day let each reserve her feast. 
And Joan shall then be equal with the best. 
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SUPFOLK PROVINCIAL SONGS, 

DITTIES^ 
HEALTHS AND PROVERBS, 

Songs of trades^ or songs of the people, are of 
y^ery remote antiquity. The Grecians, says jy Israeli 
in his entertaimng work^ the " Curiosities of Lite-' 
'< rature/^ had songs appropriated to the various 
trades* There was a song for the corn-grinders ; 
another for the workers in wool; another for the 
weavers. The reapers had their carol; the herds^ 
m^% had a song^ which mn ox-driver of Sicily had 
composed ; the kneaders, and the bakers y and the 
gaUey^rowers, were not without their chaunt. We 
have ourselves a song of the weavers, which Ritson 
has preserved in his " Ancient Songs;" and it may 
be found in the popular chap-book of '' the Life of 
'^ Jack of Newberry ; " and the songs of anglers, 
of old Isaac Walton^ asyi Charles Cotton, stili 
retain their freshness. Dr. Johnson is the only 
writer I reeoUeet who has noticed something of this 
nature which he observed in the Highlander The 
strokes of the sickh were timed by the modukuion 
of the hweat song^ in which- all their voices were 
united* They accompany every action which can 
be done in equal time with an ap^K^priate strain, 
which haSp they say, not much meanings but its 
ejfects are reguiarUy and cheerfulness. There is 
an oar song used by the Hebrideans^ and our sailors 
at Newcastle^ in heaving their anchors, SfCk use a 
^^^g ^f this kind. 

These songs abounded in the good old times of 
Elizabeth and James, for Hall in his Satires 
notices them as 

" Songta the wheel, and sung onto the payle ;" 
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and Shakespeare describes them as *' old andplain^ 
chaunted by 

" The spinsters and the knitters in the son, 

*' And the free maids that weave their thrrads with bones.** 

Whatever these songs were, it is evident they 
formed a source of recreation to the solitary task* 
worker. But as the more masculine trades had 
their own songs, whose titles only appear to have 
reached us J such as *' the Carmen's whist le,** ** Wat" 
" kins Ale,'* ** C/iopping Knives^'* Sfc. they were 
probably appropriated to the respective trades they 
indicate. To this day mummers, in honor of Bishop 
Blaize, the saint of wool-'combers, go about chauni^ 
ing on the eve of their holy'days* A custom long 
existed in this country to elect a Boy-Bishop in 
almost every parish ; the Montem at Eton still pre^ 
vails ; and there is a closer connection between the 
custom, which produced the *' Songs^ of the Crow 
'' and the Swallow,*' and our northern mummeries, 
than may be at first suspected. Our ancient 
beggars, likewise, had their songs, some of which ' 
are as old as the Elizabethan period, and many are 
fancifully characteristic of their habits and their 
feelings^ 

The following little ditties are common in differ'^ 
ent parts of this county. They are sung by the 
rustics at their horkeys, merry-makings, frolics, and 
other jovial meetings; but are now rapidly giving 
way to the attractions * of more fashionable songs^ 
and polished melodies. At the harvest suppers both 
songs and healths are sung; but the former have 
generally no relation to the subject of harvest, and 
the latter are short songs sung with the jug in hand. - 

Some of these ditties have been *^ orally " collect'^ 
ed ; while others have been obligingly communicated 
by the kindness of a valuable correspondent. 
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SONGS. 

HE. If you with me will go, my love^ 
You shall see a pretty show^ my love. 

Let dame say what she will ; 
If you will have me, my love, 
I will have thee, my love. 

So let the milk pail stand stilL 

SHE* Since you have said so, my love. 
Longer I will go, my love. 

Let dame say what she wiU; 
If you will have me, my love, 
I will have thee, my love. 
So let the milk pail stand still. 
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Come, come, Mr. Gunner, 
Prythee, Mr. Gunner, 
A little more powder 
Your shot doth require. 
Fire Gunner, fire, do, do. 

Come, come, my brave boys. 
This is rarely well done. 
This is the firing of the gun. 
Fire Gunner, fire, do, do. 
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Gentle Cupid, bend your bow. 
And shoot me down the barren doe ; 
Huntsmen come, and wind »way 
Your horn, horn, horn. 
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A Drinking Songy* by John Still, Z>. Z>. 

RECTOR OF HADLEIOH. 

I cannot eate but lytle m^ate. 

My stomacke is not ]^ood ; 
But sure I thinke that I can dryvke 

With him that weares a hood. 
Thoughe I go bare^ take ye no cax%, 

I am nothinge a colde ; 
I stuff my sk3n[i so fiill within. 

Of ioly good ale and olde. 
Backe and syde go bare, go bare. 

Booth foote and hand go colde : 
3ut, belly, God send thee good ale inoughf > 

Wheth» it be new or olde. 

I loue no rost, but a nut-browne toftt» 

And a crabt laid in the fyre ; 
A little breade'shaU do me stead. 

Much breade I not d^syre. 
No frost nor snow, nor winde I trowe. 

Can hurte mee if I wolde, 
I am so wrapt, and tfarowly lapt, 

Of ioly good ale and olde. 
Backe and syde go bare, dec 



• Fronra " Rygtat ItyiJky, Fleasaant, and Merie Comedie : Intytu^ 
itd Gammar Gurton's Needle. London, 1575/' the second act of 
which opens with this iAmiu»» a Mr, valuable alike jfor it* vein of 
ftimplicity and humoar* and its ease and spirit of versification ; and 
which has had the honor to occ(q»y a pag« ia *' Wartomli Historj 
m£ Sngtiih Poetiy." 

tCralMipBle.. 
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And Tyb my wife, that as her lyfe, 

Loueth well good ale to seeke. 
Full oft drynkes shee, tyll ye may see 

The teares run downe her cheeke : 
Then doth she trowle to mee the bowlc, 

£uen as a mault-worme shuld ; 
And sayth, sweete hart, I tooke my part 

Of this ioly good ale and olde. 
Backe and syde go bare^ &c. 

Now let them drynke tyH they nod and wiake^ 

Even as good felowes shoulde doe : - 
They shall not mysse to have the blisse^ 

Good ale doth bringe men to. 
And all poore soules that have scowred boides. 

Or have them lustely trolde, 
God saue the lyues of them and their wjuei^ 

Whether they be yonge or olde. 
Backe and syde go bare, &e. 



DITTIES. 

Come^ go to ttke bam now, my jolly ploughmen. 
Blindfolded, and speedily thresh the fat hen ; * 
And if you can kill her,' then give her thy men. 
And go ye on fritters and pancakes dine thra. 



* 8c« note, pafe,a70. 
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Dame^* what makes jaar ducks to die? 
What the pize ails 'em^ what the pize ails 'em ? 
Dame> what makes your chicks to cry ? 
What the pize ails 'em now ? 

For there's one goes hitch^ and another goes lame^ 
What the pize aDs 'em^ what the pize ails 'em ? 
And another goes huckle-back, like my dame^ 
What the pize ails 'em now ? 

Dame^ what makes your ducks to die ? 
What the pize ails 'em> what the pize ails 'em F 
They kick up their heels^ and there they licj 
What the pize ails 'em new ? 

Dame^ what ails your ducks to cry ? 
Height ho! height ho! 
Dame^ what ails your ducks to die ? 
Eating o'Polly*wigs now. 

Dame, put on your holliday gown^ 
And follow 'em lightly^ follow 'em lightly : 
And follow 'em lightly through the town^ 
Height ho! now. 



* These Stanzas, saya Mr. Whiter* are common in the counties of 
Snffolk, Korfolk, and Cambridge. Mr. Stevens, in his notes to 
Shakespease, informs as, that the Rev. Dr. Farmer being at a hoose 
not far from Cambridge, when news was brought of the hen-roost 
being robbed, a facetious old Squire, who was present, sung thes* 
stanzas, which, says he, have an o4d coincidence with the ditty of 
Jacques in *• As you like it." Act S. Scene 5. 
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HEALTHS. 
The Master's Good Health. 

Here's a health unto our master^ the founder of the 

feast,* 
I wish, with all my heart and soul, in heaven he may 

find rest 
I hope all things may prosper, that ever he takes in 

hand. 
For we are all his servants, and all at his command. 
Drink, boys, driids, and see you do not spiU ; 
For if you do, you must drink two; it is your master's 

will. 

The Mistress's Good Health. 

Now harvest is ended, and supper is past. 

Here's our mistress's good health, boys, in a full 

flowing glass. 
She is a good woman, she prepar'd us good cheer. 
Come, all my brave boys, now, and drink off your 

beer. 
Drink, my boys, drink, till you come unto me. 
The longer we sit, my boys, the merrier we shall be. 

Sung on taking the Ale out of doors. 

In yon green wood, there lies an old fox. 
Close by his den, you may catch him or no. 
Ten thousand to one you catch him or no. 

His beard and, his brush are all of one colour, 

(Takes the glass and drinks U off. J 

I am sorry, kind sir, that your glass is no fuller. 
'Tis down the red lane, 'tis down the red lane^ 
So merrily hunt the fox down the red lane. 
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Health to the Barley Mow. 

Ifete's a heidth to the barley mo#t 

Here's a health to the man. 

WhoTtery ircll can 
Both harrow^ and plough^ and sow. 

When it is well sown^ 

See it is well mown. 
Both raked, and gavell'd elea»; 
And a bam to lay it in. 

Here's a health to the manv 

Who very well can 
Both thrash, and §ein it dean. 



To the Duke of Norfolk. 

I am the Duke of Norfolk,* 

Newly come to Suffolk, 
Say, shall I be attended 

Or no, no, no ? 
Good Duke, be not offended. 

And you shall be attead^. 
You shall be attended 

Now, now, now. 



• At the •* Harvest Sttpper," one tff tlie gfiestr ii crowned with am 
inverted pUl(M, and a jog of ale Is presented to him hy anothier of 
the company, kneeling, as represented in the vignette to the 
Horkey. This custoai Mm most probahly some amuAoa to the 
homage formerly paid to the Lords of Norfolk, the poasMaon of 
muncnae dotniini m this eounty. 



MS 



The Herring Fishery Totat* 

Here's to his Holiness* 
The Pope> with his triple crown ; 

And here's to nine dollars 
For ev'ry cask in the town. 

PROVERBS. 

tBeccles for a puritan, Bungay for the poor, 
Halesworth for a drunkard, and Blib<Nrough for a 
whore. 

Between Cowhithe, and merry Cossingland, 
The devil sh— t Benacre, j: look where it stands. 



%^»v%%^»>» 



§ Were I in my castle of Bungaye, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 

I would He care for the King of Cockeney* 



• This ioftst nsed to be dnmk at Lowestoft, in the herring season, 
by those cooeemed in the trade. His HoUnets is commemorated 
as the head of the Catholic Chnrch, for its encouragement of the 
ecmsumption cff salted tishf during the season of Lent. The nine 
dollars have a reference to the price, at which, it was hoped, the 
herrings woald sell per barrel, on tMeir arrival in Italy. 

t These probably, says Ray, aUude to circomstances now changed 
•r forgotten. 

t It seems this place, says Ray, is infamous for its bad sitnatioa. 

§ See page 135. These rhymes are as old as the reign of Hen. 
t* and supposing them, says Eitson, to be given upon good authority^ 
are valuable, as the eaxUMt ipecimeni of the English language* 
Kot being pure Saspn* 



Essex adlea, Kentish miles, 
Suffolb wiles, many men beguiles.^ 



t Suffolk la Hid to have 
fdrkl andquibbln of iU aunriiici: inii wsi » greu it gncvuica 

tn the reign of Henry VI. Ihat, A.D. 14S5, a petition wu preKnted 
fiom the cnmmaoi, shewing that the noniber or oltaniieB for tha 
C0imUej«f Suffolk «nd NorfDlk had lMe]y iiicre»»d from si» or 
eight to eighty, vhereby the peare of thoEC coanties had been 
freally interrnpled hy sgiu. They therefore petitioned it miihl b« 

for the coanty of SuETulk, >lx for Norfolk, and two for the city of 
Konrlch ; lhe« to he elected by the chief juslicei for th« dme 
being ; any other penoD, acUog u an attorney, to be fined twenty 
ponndi, half lo Oie King and half to*the plaintiff. The Hint 
yruled the petition, provided it wu thought reuonable by the 
jDdget. Hoi. Parlm, in anno. 



J. RAW, FBINTfiK, IPSWICH. 
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